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INTRODUCTION 


I 

For the deepest essence of tragedy, though it avoid the final 
catastrophe — lor yie evocation, that is to say, of the pro- 
foundcst feelings of pify and of terror which can purge the 
reader's heart — there is, J believe? no work of literary 

* fiction that can take its place by the ^de of Dostoleffsky^ 
Crime and Punishment. By its sfde the stories of Poe 
seem stramgd ; 1-lofTman sinks to the level* o^ a highly self<* 
conscious ptoseur ; Bulwer iSftton glitters with the glitter 
of a skclt; " while Robert Louis Stevensofi becomes bftt 
as a n^elting rushj^ght in the fiercesglow of Dostolaffsky's 

'powers, in the«vast and dreadkil dickers df his imagination. 
Nor is the reason for the paling of aA these renowned But 
less effectual fires far to seek • 

• The briefest summary of the facta of Dostofeffsky's life 
will show us whence, apart from any possibly inifhte 
difierence of gifts, his superiority ^as inevitably bound tt> 
flow. 

* 82*1 . Bom in a hospital for the poor in Mdscow, fhe son 
of a resident surgeon. 

^84). Wroteiiis first novel. Poor Polh. 

Apri^, 1849. Arreted with forty-three others for belong- 
ing to what would pass in this country as a daring debating 
society on socialistic and kindred ideas, and condemned to 
death. 

Pecember, 1849, With ftwenty-^ne others, stripped to 
their shirts on a scafloTB in the Semyonovski Squflre. The 
sentence having been read out, the cross presented to ^ach 
man to ki^. the first batch of tlflree having been fastened 
to poles blindfolded and^ the order given 4 o load— an 
(Stecer suddenly dashed up with a reprieve and a commuta- 
tion of the sentence to imprisonment in*Siberia. One of 
the three men tied up had lost his reason. 

vii 



viii piIME*AND PUNISHMENT 

Here, as quoted in Sonia Kovalevski’s Reminiscences, is 
DoDtoieflsky’s pvm detailed account of this stupendous 
ordeal. 

" It was not till February 23 rd. the following year, that 
my sentence was read to me in my cell. 1 was condemned 
to be shot ! 

** Nothing was said about the time, but scarc(^ an hour 
had passed when the gaoler appeared and told me to put 
on my clothes. Under strong escort I was led out into the 
yard, where nineteen of my companions were Vraiting. It 
was seveft o'clock in tlie morning. We were put into 
carriages, four in each, accompanied tby & soldier. 

** * >^ere are we going? * we asked. ' I must not tell 
you,' the soldier replied. And* as the carriage windows 
were coverecj with ice \te could see nothing outside. t 

• ‘‘At last tire* reached Semyonovski Square. In the 

middle of it a scaffold w;is rajgpd. up to which Ve were led 
and ranged in«two lin*es. We were so carefully w^atched 
that it^was impossibly to say more than a few words to 
those that stood nearest. ^ ^ * 

^ A sheriff appeared on the scafiold and* read out our 
senteneg of death ; it was to be executed instantly. 

* “ TweAty times the fatal words were repeated r ‘ Sentence, ^ 
to be shot! ' And so indelibly "were the w^rds graven into 
my memory that for years afterwards \ would ^ake in the 
middle of the ifight fancying I he^4 them being read, 
T3ut at^ the same time I distinctly rera era bfcr* an other cir- 
cumstance: the officer, after having finished thg reading, 
folded the pdper«ancf*put it into his pocket, 'after which 
he descend M from the scafiold. At this ntoment tfie sun 
broke through ^hc clouds, and I thought, ‘ It is impossible, 
they can't mean to kill ns! ' and I whispered these wrds to 
my nearest companion, but instead of answering, he only 

> pointed to a line of coffins that stood near the scafiold, 
covered with a large cloth. • i 

“ All nfy ho|>e vanished in an instant, and I expected to 
be shpt in a few minutes. 

“ It gave me a great fright, but I determinen not to show 
any fear, alW I kept talking ^to my compamon about 
different things. ^He told me afterwards that 1 had ndt 
even been very pale. 

. “ All of a sudden a priest ascends the scafiold, and asks if 
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any of the condemned wish to confess their sins. Only one 

• acc^ted the invitation, but when the priest held out* the 
cruciiiK we all touched it vrith our lips. 

Petroschevsky and two others, who were considered 
the most culpable, were already tied to the poles ^nd had 
their heads covered vrith a kind of bag. and the* soldiers 
stood rea*Jfy to fire at the command * Fire ! ' 

I thought I might perhaps have live minutes more to 
live, and ayful these moments were. I kept staring at a 
church with a gilt dome, which reflected the sunt|Ciains, and 
I suddenly felt ^ if these beams came from the region 
where I was to be myself in a few moments! 

Thenjthere w'as a general stir. *1 was too short-sighted 
* to discern anything, but I felt that sonfething extraordinasy 
Vas happening. At last I descried an who cam^ 

galloping across the square, waving a white handkerchief. 
He was sent by the empeibr to announce our pardon. 
Afterwards we learned that the sentence oftleath had oidy 

^ been threat, intended as * a lesson not to be forgotten.' 

" But this lessQn had fatal cansequepces* for many of jus. 
When Grigorief was released from the pole, he had become 
mad through the terror he had undergone whilst Vaiting 

• for the faial shot, and he never recovered his reason. Nor 

do 1 think that* any of us escaped without lifelong injury 
to his nervous systam. * » 

"Besides, when taken up to the scaffold, they 

toak .ofi our clothes, so that we had spent more than 
twenty nllnutes standing in our barc»shirts in a cold of 2m 
deg. Reaumur below freezing point ! Wllen wc came back 
to our prisonst^some of us had their ears and toes frozen; 
one goliinflammation of the iuqgs, which end^d in consump- 
tion. As for myself. I don't remember to have had the 
slightest sensation of the cold. 

" Our seiftence of death had beftn changed to eight years* * 
peAal sArvitude in Siberia, and many years' si^lisequent 
exile." 

1849-1857? Four years spent inti Siberian convict prLson. 
living side^y side (the cellular system was th^ not known 
ih Russia and is but lirae us^ now) with criminals sol 
the most atrocious typ8: the very oAscourings of Russian 
humanity. Four more as a, private soldier. 

♦ 301 
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1866. Publication of Crime and Punishment, its pro- 
digious success., 

z 866- 188 1. Despite his fame as an author, and the pro- 
duction of several other novels, he lives in a state of acute 
financial embarrassment, often almost starving, leaving 
Kussia'lo escape his creditors, forced on one occasion to 
' pawn his overcoat and his last shirt to obtain thalers ; 
he dies in 1881. and is followed to the grave by 40,000 of 
his countrymen. 

And the dreadful scourgings of destiny were inflicted on 
a man who was epileptic by heredity, f Yet to the utter 
disgust of its opponent^, he never spoke a word against the 
Russian Government, which to /nost minds woukl seem to ^ 
hf4ve punished him so, vindictively. On the contrary, to 
^is punishmisiit he attributed the building up of his moraf 
nature, even the preservation of his mental balance. 
Dpstoiefisky's spiritual outl<%k upon his own* trials and 
upon his fellow-mcn is, I think, very truly summarised 
in the two following cf cations. On the «/crge of hiSt depar- 
ture to Siberia he said to a friend at parting: “ The con- 
victs are not wild beasts, but men probably better, and 
perhaps «much worthier, than myself. During these last 
nioQtliS I have gone through a great deal, but i shall be' 
njt)le to write about what I shall see and experience in the 
future.” And later on he wTote: “I 'never c6uld under- 
stand the reason why one-tentk part 'df our people should 
be cultured, and the other nine- tenths must serve as tlie 
material support of tl^ minority and themselves Vcmain in 
ignorance. 1 do* not want to think or to live with any 
other belief IJian that our ninety millions bf people (and 
those who shall be born a^fter us) will all be some day 
cultured, humanised, and happy. T know and 1 firmly 
^ believe that universal enlightenment will harm none of us. 

I also believe that the fingdoip of thought and^lig^t is 
possible cf realisation our Ru^ia even sooner 
elsewhere, because with us, even now, no one defends 
the Idea of one part of the population being enlisted 
against the qjlhcr, as is found everywhere in tlie civilised 
countries of Europe.” • ^ 

And what is this but the faith «of Tolstoi ? Different 
though thc*work of these two men be, in their ultimate 
hope^they stand together: and is it not on their grand 
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ahoulders that the temple of modern Russian literature 
^restg? Beautiful, masterly as the work pf Turgenieif is, 
he attempted to keep in touch with his countrymen i^ulst 
sojourning abroad: and he succeeded only partiaHy. But 
fame could no more tempt Tolstoi from Yasnaya Polyana 
than Dostoiefisky breathe freely in any other country than 
his own.** Finally, let us hear how the genius of Tolstoie 
received the news of the extinction of the fellow-genius of 
Dostoievsky. On hearing of his death he wrote: ** 1 never 
saw the mah, and never had any direct relations with him, 
yet suddenly when he died I understood that ite was the 
nearest and deax%st and most necessary of men to me. 
Everything that he did was of the*kind that the more he 
did of it tue better 1 felt itVas for mea. All at once I re^ 
^that he is dead, and a prop has failcfn from me«* 


II 

' Thefe is about the imaginative output of Dostoievsky's 
brain a homogeneity and a pervasfVe atmosphere which 
should make it not too diihcult to convey a siimnwy im- 
^pression of his works. 

When we remember the cncumstances of his life we ean- 
not wonder that t^ie land m which his characters travel 
should appear a rpgjpn of volcanic eruf>tion, with vast 
tracts devaagated by passion and overlaid with the^ scorue 
of vice; .tracts where the imagination is confronted hy 
sudden abytoes, where men's feet ifevcr.may go securely 
for tfie quaking of the viscous soil beneath them. Yet 
even there, athws^t the most stagnant plaoes.*a light of 
some fieaveuly region will ho^er and for a moment rest. 
Throughout tiie bleakness and desolation there are ever 
springing up flowers of transcendent beauty sown in the* 
d^p-in>i>edded Russian iitstincts pf humility, re^ntance. 
self-abnegation, and Self-sacrifice. During his years in 
Siberia no book was allowed to Dostoieflsky but the IJpsta- 
ments, and whenever the gloom ^f his tales is lifted it is 
from the Aospel that the dispelling beams ar€ sent. Here 
too the moujik and Dostoieflsky are at ojie. Again in Siis 
chosen characters? in tliose weird dreams and trances into 
which they fall — ^ior the sleeping consciousness seems as 
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open to this Russian seer as the waking — he seems ever on 
the « verge of n>aking to his reader some great psyphic 
revelation; yet in a wonderful way. in the way of the 
realist, he will reattach the wondrous ramifications of 
slumber to the material world ; and in doing so he will but 
augmenb the awe with which he makes us contemplate 
«^the mystic vista of man's whole worldly being. •• 

Wlio shall describe the multitude of wonderful, heart- 
.searching passages in wliich Crime and Punishment abounds ? 
In this book the piteous, the terrible, the huntan and the 
sublime stem gathered into a vast compendium. The 
reading by that most hauntingly pkeoils of all feminine 
characters. Sonia — hei reading to Raskolnikoff. the 
murderer, of the raising of La Aims from the dead: the 
genesis and the perpetration of Raskolnikoif’s philosophic* 
^.rime: the adtuiYbration of the sardonic, enigmatic Svid- 
rigailoff's turpitudes: the wh^e episode of Sofia's abject 
father: her appearance — ‘Mecked out for the streets . . . 
her gau/ly attire, her coloured silk dress with its displaced 
train, the tiglit boots, the fi^^rasol (quite unnecess&ry at 
night), her little rounh hat trimmed with flaming scarlet 
featliers/* — at the bedside of her expiring father: and 
how maxfy more passages are there not which might be 
nanted ? Consider in the last of Dostoieffsky's novels, left 
al his death unfinished, the immense cqpception embodied 
in the chapter c^lcd The Grand Inquisitor," which sets 
forth the return to earth of Jesus Christ and'tlfe Inquisitpr 
sending him wittingly, in the interest of the very religion 
he had supposed HimSelf to have founded on efarth. again 
to his death. A stui^ndous vision! Yet i^must eSnfess 
that there arc things in The Brothers Karamasoff from which 
I shrink. Next to Crime (find Punishment, amongA DtsS- 
toieff sky's works I would place The Possessed. In this novel 
•the writer has laid bare the springs from which flow tliose 
bursts of criminal frenzy — those* acts of wholesale cmi|V3|pr 
find " expropriation " — that in the dtes of Europe have so 
of tc^ compromised the struggles of Russia tow'ards greater 
liberty. WTiether these •" possessed " men enlist them- 
selves with tfle government or against it. nothing but evil 
calf flow from tligir activity, for there is not human salf 
in them, but the relentless desire for destruction based on 
the devouring arrogance of their sclf*estccm. 
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The defects of DostoXefifsky need no critic to poii^ them 
out: they are as large and as unescapable as his^^^crs. 
His* style is cumbrous and loose ; his plots* are deviOug and 
spasmodic ; and for their furtherance he is ofteiv charged 
with reverting to melodramatic expedients. True, no doubt. 
So did Shakespeare. What does this matter inhere the 
insight ie* so deep, the evocative power so unfailing, th^ 
flux of the emotion so sure, the analysis so keen, the 
propounded so daring and so subtle ? The whole, tdo. is 
illumined ^ith a quality akin to humour, of which few 
Russian writers are wholly devoid and which none exhibits 
in so pronounced a«degrce as Dostoieffsky — a gleam of 
something almost fantastic, almost grotesque, something 
wholly iTational, which i must leaye to a more skilled 
> critic to characterise. • ^ • 

To conclude, the animating spirit of Ikjstoieffsky is pes- 
haps best^pitomised in th^ words he put into the mouth 
of Raskolnikofif as the latter thredr hlmsqjf at the fccU of 
the girl Sonia, fallen through her .sclf>sacrifice: 

** I* do not b3w to you^ personally^ but to SuiTering 
humanity in*yo^r person/* 

LAURENCE IRyiNG. 


Translations of sky’s iiovelS have ^ppf»ared as follows: 

Buried Alive; or, Teis >k:ars of IViial Servitude in Siberia, translated 
Iw Marie v. 'fihilo, xKbi. In Vifttelly’s One Volume Novels. Crime and 
AniShment, vol, 13; Injury and Insult, translated by b\ Wbishaw, 
vol. 17; The iTiend of the Family and {he GambJfr, etc., vol. §2. 
In Vizctclly's Russian Novels: The Idiot, F'. \^'bish*aw, 1887; t’licie'a 
Dreafb; and. The I'crxnanent Husband, etc., 1888. Prison Life iii 
Siberia, tran^aSed by H. S. Edwards, z 888 ; Poor Folk, translated 
by L. Milman, i8<>4., • • • 

See D. S. Merezhkovsky, Tolstoi^as Man and Artist, with Essay on 
Dostoieffsky, translated from the Russian, igoi; M. Baring^ Land- 
marks in Russian Literature (chapter on Dosto'iehAy), igio. 




DRAMATIS PERSONiE 


Alsna Ivanovna, Money-lender, 

Elizabeth, and Sister of Money-lender. 

PULCHERTA Alex^ndrovna, Mother of Murderer. 

Euxodia Dounia Romanovna, Sisier of Murderer^ 
Nastasia* Servant. 

^ARFA Petrovna, Wife of Svidrigailoff. 

Catherines I v ano vn a. ^ 

Sophia Ivanovna Semenovna (SoSia). 

Madame Ltppevejhzel. 

Rodion Romanovitch RaskoInikof:^ Student and Murderer. 
Razoumikhin Dmitri Prokovitch, Fellow Student^ 

.Peter Pjitrovitch Looshin, Dounia" s Fiance., 
PoRPHYRius Petrovitch, Lawyer. 

ArCADIUS IvANOVltcH SviDRIGAILOFF. 
li^MELADOVF. 

Andreas* Semenovitch Lebeziatnikoff, 

ZOSIMOFF. 

Zametoff. 

Mikolka. 

£UA PSTROVITCO^ 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


PART I. 

Chapter i. 

• 

' OvE sultry evening early in July a young man emerged from 
the small furnished lodging he occupied in a lar^e five-storied 

house in thc^'Pcrcoulok S ^^nd turned slowly, with an air 

of indecision, towards the K bridge. Hje was fortur^ite 

enough not to meet his landlady on the stairs. She occupied 
the floor*beneath hilh, and her^kitcbAi, wjth its usuJlly-open 
door, was entered from the staircase.* Thus, whenever, the 
young man went out, he found himself obliged to pass under 
tlje enemy’s fire, which always produced a morbid terror, 
humiliating ^im and making him knit his brows. He pwed 
her some money and felt afraid of encountering her. 

It was not that he liad been terrined or orushed by misfor- 
tune. but that#for sonic me past he had fallen into a state of 
nervous depression akin tp hypochondria. He had withdrawn 
from society and shut himself up, till hQ was ready to shun, not 
merely Ais landlady, but every human face. * Poverty had once 
weighed him do^'n, though, of late, he had lo^ his sensitive- 
ness on tfiat score. Tie had givon up all his c&ily occupations. 
In his heart of hearts he laughed scornfully at his landlady and 
the extremitiqp to which she mighty proceed. Still, to be way; 
laid jon tl^p stairs, to have tt^ listen* to all her jargon, hear her 
demands, threats, and complaints, and have to make excuses, 
and subterfuges in return — no, he preferred to steal down- 
without attracting notice. On this occasion, however, wRcn he 
had gained the street, he felt surprised himself^ at this dread 
of*meeting the woman to whbm he was in debt. ^ 

" Why should I 5e alarmed by these trifles when I am con- 
templating such a desperate deed?” thought he, and he gave 



a strange smile. *'Ah, well, man holds the remedy in his own 
hands, and lets, everything go its own way, simply ^irough 
cowardice — that is an axiom. I should like to know what 
people fear most; — whatever is contrary to their usual habits, I 
imagine. But I am talking too much. 1 talk and so I do 
nothing, though I might just as well say, 1 do nothing and so 
^ talk. I have acquired this habit of chattering* during the 
last month, while 1 have been lying for days together in a 
corner, feeding my mind on trifles. Come, why am I taking 
this walk now? Am 1 capable of thatl that really be 

serious? Not in the least. These are mere chimeras, idle 
fancies that flit across my brain V* • ^ 

The heat in the streets was stifling. The crowd, the sight 
' of lime, bricks, scaflolding, and die peculiar odour so familiiA' , 
to*the nostril^ of the inhabitant of St. Petersburg who hasoo 
means of escaping to the country for the summer, all con- 
tributed to irritate the youn{[^ man's already excited nerves. 
The reeking fumes of the dram-shops, so numerous in this part 
of the jrity, and the t^psy men to be seen at every point, 
although it was no holiday, cvmpletcd tlfe re^ulstve*character 
of the scene. Our hero’s refined features 'betrayed, for a 
moment,, an impression of bitter disgust. We may observe 
casually that he was not destitute of personal attractions; 
was above middle height, with a slender and well-proportion^ 
figure, and he had dark auburn hair an^ fine dai^ eyes. In a 
little while he satfk into a deep reverif, 9 r rather into a sort of 
mental torpor. He walked on Without noticing, or trvin^ to 
notice, his surroundings. Occasionally he muttprecT a few 
w6rds to himself; iis if/ as he himself had just perceived, this 
had become his habit. At this moment it dawned u^on him 
that his ideas rfwtere becoming confused and fhal he was vefy 
feeble; he had eaten nothing worth mentioning (of the last 
two days. 

« His dress was so miserable that any one e)^ might have 
scrupled to go out in such ragst during the day-time^^'^bis 
•quarter of 'the city, indeed, wis not i%rticular as to dress. In 
the n^ghbourhood of the Cyennaza or Haymarkct, in those 
streets in the heart of St «?etetsburg, occupied*b^ the artisan 
classes, no vagaries in costume call forth the least surprise. 

' Besvies the young man’s fierce disdain had reached such* a 
pitch, that, notwiifistanding his extrclne s^sitiveness, he felt 
no shame at exhibiting his tattered garments in the street He 
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• • 

would have felt differently had he come across any one he knew, 
any of the old friends whom he usually avoided. he 

stopp^ short on hearing the attention of passers-by diiected 
to him by the thick voice of a tipsy man shouting : £h, look 

at the German hatter!*’ The exclamation came from an 
individual who, for some unknown reason, was being jolted 
away in a great wagon. The young man snatched off his haj 
and began to examine it. It was a high-crowned hat that had 
been originally bought at Zimmermann’s, but had become worn 
and rusty, wasf covered with dents and stains, slit and short of 
a brim, a frightful object in short Yet its owner, far from 
feeling his vanity wt>un(}ed, was suffering rather from anxiety 
than humiliation. • 

• “I suspdbted thi^” muttered he, uneasily, “I foresaw it 
Twist’s the worst of it ! Some wretched trifle like this might 
spoil it all. Yes, this hat is certainly too remarkable; it looks 
so ridiculous.* 1 must get a can to suit my rags; any old thing 
would be better than this hc^or. Hats like these are^ot 
worn; this one would be noticeable a versi off; it would be 
remembered; people would think of ft ag^in some tifne after, 
and it might fufnish a clue. I*must astract as little atteqtion 
as possible just now. Trifles become important, everything 
binges on them.” 

* He had fliot far to go; he knew the exact distance be^nreen 
his lodging and present destinaiion-^just seven hundred apd 
thirty paces. *He hadT counted them when hie plan only floated 
through his bcain Hktf a*vagcic dream. At that time, he him- 
self ^would not have believed it capable of •realization ; he 
merely dallied in fancy with a chimera.whicb was both terrible 
and seductive, ^ut a month had elapsed, and be had already 
begun to view it* in a different light. Althou^l\ he, reproached 
himself throughout his soliloquies with irresolution and a want 
of energy, he had accustomed himself little bydittle, and, 
indeed, in spite of himself, to consider the realization of hi} 
dream a j)ossibility, thougly he d&ubted his own resolution. 
He was but just now rehearsing bis efiterprise, and his agitation, 
was increasing at every step. 

His heart sank, and his limbs trembled nervously, *as he 
came to an Immense pile of building facing tbs canal on one 
side and the street on the other. This block was divided ynto 
% host of small tenements, tenanted by all sorts of trades— 
tailors, locksmiths, cooks, various kinds of Germans, prostitutes^ 
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petty officials, and others. People were swarming in and out 
through the two doors. There were three or four dvomiks 
belonging to the house, but the young man, to his greal satis- 
faction, came across none of them, and, escaping notice as he 
entered, mounted at once the stairs on the right hand He 
had already made acquaintance with this dark and narrow 
staircase, and its obscurity was grateful to him; it .was gloomy 
enough to hide him from prying eyes. '*If I feel so timid 
now, what will it be when 1 come to put my plan into execu- 
tion ?” thought he, as he reached the fourth dOor. Here he 
found the*passagc blocked; some military porters were re- 
moving the furniture from a tenem^t i^ently occupied, as 
the young man knew, ^y a German official and his family. 

* ** Thanks to the depitf^^*'^ German, for s6me time to 

cofnc there wjll be no one on this landing but the old womgn. 
h is as well to^know this, at any rate,*’ thought he to himself, 
as he rang the old woman’s b^l. It gave a faidt sound, as if 
it were made of jtin instead of copper. In house*s of this sort, 
the smaller lodgings generally have such l)ells. 

He had forgotten this; the^peculiar tiftkling sound seemed 
to recall something to*his memory, for he gjfVe a shiver — his 
nerves i|rcre very weak. In another moment the door was 
opened part way, and the occupant of the rooms sto<^d 
examining her visitor through the opening with Evident sus- 
picion, her small eyes glimmering through the ^darkness like 
luminous points. * But when she saw the people on the landing, 
she seemed reassured, and dung the door open. The young 
man entered a* gloomy ante-chamber, divided by^a pSirtdioo, 
behind which’ wa; a small kitchen. The old woman stood 
silently in front of him, eyeing him keenly.^ She waft; a thin 
little creature •gf sixty, with a small sharp* nose, and eyes 
sparkling with malice. Hev head was 'uncovered,* and her 
grizzled locks shone like grease. A strip of flannel was wound 
round her long thin neck, ^nd, in spite of the hqfit, she wore a 
shabby yellow fur-tippet pn her shoulders. She cqug^V|||j^ in- 

• cessantly. •The young man was probably eyeing her strangely, 
for thp look of mistrust suddenly reappeared on her fact. 

“ The Student Raskolnikoffi 1 called on you*a month ago,” 
said the visitof, hurriedly, with a slight bow. He Rad suddenly 
remembered that he must make htmself more agreeable. * 

I remember, haiuchka^ 1 remember if well,” returned the 
old woman, still fixing her eyes on him suspiciously. 
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*\VeIl, then, look here. 1 have come again on a similar 
errand^’ continued Raskolnikofift somewha( surprised •and 
uneasy at being received with so much distrust. After alli 
this may be her usual manner^ though 1 did not notice it 
before,” thought he, unpleasantly impressed. 

'rhe old woman remained silent a while, and seemed to 
reflect. Then, pointing to the door of the inner room, she dre>e 
back for her visitor to pass, and said, ** Come in, batuchka,** 

The small room into which the young man was ushered was 
papered with yellow; there were geraniums and muslin curtains 
in the windows, and the setting sun shed a flood bf light on 
the interior. “ The^sutwwill shine on it just the same then ! ” 
said Raskolnikofl* all at once to himself, as he glanced rapidly 
• found to take in the various^objects and engrave them on his * 
memory. The room, however, contained nothing remarkable. 
'I'he yellow wood furniture was all very old.* A couch with«a 
shelving baclsl opposite which s|Dod an oval table, a toilet>table 
with a picr>glass attached, chairs lining the ^alls, and two or 
three poor prints renresenttng Germag girls with birds in their 
hands, complete^ ti% inventory A lnmp»was biirniifg in one 
corner in front of a small image. The floor and furniture 
were clean and well polished. ** Elizabeth attends «to that,** 
thought th^ young man. It would have been difficult to find 
a speck of dust on anything. ^*lt is only in the houaes of 
these dreadful old wj^ows that sucluorder is to be seen,” con- 
tinued Kaskolnikoff tfi Jhimself, looking with curiosity at the 
chirUz curtain* overhanging the door which led into a second 
small room,«in which he had never set foot; it cbtitaincd the old 
vroman’s bed and chest of drawers. The apartment consisfed 
of these two rooms. 

**\Vhat is it you want?’* asked the mistre^a of the house 
drily; she had followed her visitor in, and planted herself in 
front of him to examine him more dosely. 

**I have co«ne to pawn something, that is all!” With this ht 
drew from his pocket a flat old silver watch. A globe was 
engravQ^ inside the lid, Ind the chain was of steel. * • 

But you have not repaid the sum I lent you before. It 
was due two^c&ys ago.” • 

I will pay you the intere|t for another month ; have a little 
patience.” ^ ^ 

^ 1 may have pafiencf or I may sell your pledge at once, 

haiuchka^ just whichever 1 like.” 
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What will you give me on this watch, Alena Ivanovna?" 

^'That is a wretched thing, batuchka^ worth a mere i^thiiy;. 
Lastwime I lent you two small notes on your ring, when 1 
could have bought a new one at the jewellei^s for a rouble and 
a half." 

‘*Give«me four roubles, and I will redeem it; it belonged to 
«iy father. 1 expect some money soon.” 

** A rouble and a halfl and I shall take the interest in ad- 
vance." 

A rouble and a halfl" protested the young rilan. 

Please ^ourself whether you take it or not.” So saying, the 
old woman tendered back the watch. • visitor took it and 
was about to depart in wexation, when he reflected that this 
money lender was his last resource — and, besides, he had , 
another objeq^ in coming. • 

* *'Come, fork'odtl" said he in a rough tone. 

The 61d woman fumbled ii^ her pockets former keys, and 
passed on into»the adjoining room. The young man, left 
standint^ there alone, pripked up his ears and began to make 
various inductions* He heafd this fenHiale usurer Open her 
drawer. “ It must be*the top one," was his 'conclusion. “ I 
know nqw that she carries her keys in her right pocket — 
they are all hung on a steel ring — one of them is three tim^ 
as large as the rest, and has the wards toothed; thdt cannot be 
the key of her drawer — then she roust Iwve some strong box 
or safe. It is cudous that the keys of ^strong boxes should be 
generally like that — but, after all,*how ignoble !"• 

The old wofnan reappeared. *'See here, bat^cJikh 1 
tale a ten kopccl^pieoe a month on each rouble, I ought to 
receive fifteen kopecks on a rouble and a Jhalf, the "interest 
being payable* tp advance. Then, as you ^k me to wait 
another month for the repayment of the'' two roubldk I have 
already lent you, you owe me twenty kopecks more, which 
makes a total of five and thirty. Wuat, therefore, I have to 
advance upon your watch ^is one reuble fifteen kopec]fii.^^eFe 
•it is." • 

** Whatt Is one rouble fifteen kopecks all you mean to give 
me now?” 

**That is alkthat is due to you.” 

Tibe young man took the money without further discussion. 
He looked at the old woman and was id no haste to depar# 
He seemed wmtioai to say or do something mora^ but withom 
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knowing exactly what. Perhaps I may be bringing you 
some other article soon, Alena Ivanovni^ a very pretty 
cigar^ase — a silver one — when I get it back from the friend 
to whom I have lent it" These words were uttered with 
much embarrassment 

** Well, we can talk about it then, batuchka,^^ • 

** Good-bye. You are always alone — is your sister never wit]| 
you ?’* asked he with as indifferent an air as he could assume, 
as he entered the ante-room. 

What hav6 you to do with my sister, batuchka ?” 

** Nothing, 1 had no reason for asking. You* will — wdl, 
good-bye, Alena IvaAov^a.*’ 

Raskolnikoff made his exit in a perturbed state of mind. As 
^ he went downstairs, he stopped from tinge to time, as if over- * 
' come by violent emotion. When he^ had at length emerged 
upon the street, he exclaimed to himself: loathsome 4t 

all is! Can^l, can 1 ever? — ^ it is absurd, preposterous!" 
added he mentally. **How could sdeh a h 9 rrible idea aver 
enter my head ? Could 1 ever be capable of such infamy ? It is 
odious, ignoble, repudsive ! An^ yet for a yhole monfh " 

Words and e3d:lamations, however, could not give full went 
to his agitn.ion. Ihe loathing sense of disgust wjtich had 
bf gun to oppress him on his way to the old woman's house ■ 
had now become so intense that he longed to find some >itay of 
escape from the torture. He reeled ^long the i)avement like 
a tipsy man, taking nS notice of those who passed, but bump- 
ing against thign. On looking round he saw a dram-shop near 
at hffntt; steps led down from the footpath to the basement, 
and Raskolnikoff saw two drunkards corning out at that 
momenf, leaning heavily on each other and exchanging 
abusive languagd The young man barely papsed before he 
descended the step^. He had •never before entered such a 
place, but he felt dizzy and was also suffering from intense 
thirst. He l^id a craving for some beer, partly because h^ 
attri^uted^his weakness to ai^ empty stomach. Seating himself 
in a dark and dirty coraer, in front ''of a filthy little table, he, 
called for some beer, and eagerly drank off a glass. 

He felt insaintly relieved, and ^is brain began to *clear : 
‘^HowabsuAl 1 have been I" said he to himself, there was 
really nothing to make me \ineasy I It was simply phys(pal t 
A glass of beer and a mouthful of biscuit were all that was 
necessary to restore my strength of mind and make my thoughts 
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clear and resolution fixed. How paltry all thia is V* Yet, in 
spite of this dis4ainrul conclusion, his face brightened if he 
had dbeen suddenly relieved from a terrible weight, and he cast 
a sociable glance round the room. At the same time he had 
a confused suspicion that there was something artificial in this 
momentary cheerfulness. There were but few people left in 
•the place then. A company of five musicians had followed the 
drunken men already mentioned. When they had gone, it 
seemed very quiet, for only three remained. A man partly 
drunk, who looked like a small tradesman, wa^ sitting with a 
bottle of beer before him. By his side, a tall, stout man with 
a white beard, enveloped in a greatcoat was nodding on the 
bench in a state of complete intoxication. From time to time 
he Would wake up and begin to ^ap his fingers, 'fling out hhi 
arms, and sl^p his chesr, though without rising from the bench 
dn which he Wa^ reclining. These movements accompanied 
some foolish song, the wor^? of which he vainly 

endeavour to res^all : — * 

For a ^car f caressed my wife, • 

A whole y^t 1 ca>Assese(l my wife*— ' 

Or — 

the Podiatcheskaia, 

'Twas there 1 found again 

•But no one chimed in. His compapion even received his 
musical eflorts ih silence and with pn, air of dissatisfaction. 
The third member of the compafly looked like an-etired ofjgcial. 
He sat by himself, from time to time raising hia glass to hi.s 
lijSs and glancing round He, too, seemed considerably 
agitated. 


CHAPTER I!. 

» f « 

Raskolnikoff was unaebustomed tQ crowds, and, as w^ave 
said, he had been shunning all intercourse with his fellow- 
creatifres, especially of late^ At the present moment, however, 
he felt suddenly drawn to them. A kind of revelation seemed 
to cpme over him, and the social instinct reasserted its righl;sw 
Our* hero, after at^ndoning himself for a whole month to the 
unhealthy fancies engendered by solitude, was completely 
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wearied of his isolation, and longed to enjoy human society, if 
but foi^a moment. Thus, though this dram-shop was so hkhy, 
he had a certain pleasure in ensconcing himself there. ^The 
master of the establishment sat in another room, but appeared 
from time to lime in the public one. When his handsome 
top-boots lined with red appeared on the threshold, they 
attracted instant attention. He wore a paddicvka^ a black-satim 
waistcoat horribly grease-marked, and no neckcloth. His face 
seemed to shine with oil. A lad of fourteen was seated at the 
counter, and ofte still younger was serving the customers. The 
eatables displayed in the window were slices of cucuitiber, black 
biscuits, and small tAorsels of fish. A musty odour overhung 
the whole. The heat was stifling, and the atmosphere so heavy 
» >fith alcoholic vapours, that fi^e minutes ^ it seemed encTi^h 
to intoxicate any one. * i 

Occasionallv we come across strangers vfhef interest us aft 
first sight, ev^ before we have exchanged a word. This was 
precisely the effect produced on Raskomikoif by the individual 
who looked like a retired ofhcial. ^Vhen the young man 
subsequently recallecf this first impression, » he set it &own to 
a presentiment. * He never took his eyeS off the official, doubt- 
less because the latter returned his gaze and seemed, anxious 
open a conversation. He looked indifferently, and even 
somewhat haughtily, upon the other guests and on the propsietor 
of the establisj^ment; evidently they viere too far beneath him 
in education and the,s<]cial scale for him fo condescend to 
address «This man, whd was over fifty, was of medium 
height and bad a hale complexion. His head was very bald, 
displaying only a few grey hairs. His swollen cheeks, of* a 
yellow rather a greenish hue, betrayed his intemperate habits, 
and under the drooping eyelids sparkled a pair •of *SmaIl eyes, 
somewhaf red, but full of animation. The most striking thing 
about his face was its expression of intelligence and enthusiasm, 
which alterna^d with a look of insapity. He wore a tattered 
old dress-goat; and yet, by %n instipet of neatness, the only 
button that remaiped on ft was correctly buttoned. *Inside his 
nankeen waistcoat might be seen a smeared and tattered ^shirt- 
front. The |iUkence of a beard proclaimed him an official, but 
it must have been a long ti|ne since he had shaved, for his 
checks were blue with a somewhat thick growth of bristles.* A 
touch of official gravity whs also evident in bis manner, though 
at the present moment he seemed suffering from emotion. He 
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passed his hands through his hair and sometimes buried his 
face^in them on rhe table, reckless of soiling his ragged cuffs. 
At length he turned to Raskolnikoff and addressed him in a 
loud decided tone: 

** Shall I be taking a liberty, sir, if I presume to enter into 
conversation with you? My experienced eye enables me, in 
«pite of the simplicity of your, dress, to discern in you an edu* 
catcd man, and not a pillar of the dram*shop. I, myself, have 
always attached great importance to education, ^hen united to 
substantial qualities. 1 belong to the tchin. Allow me to 
introduce hiyself as Marjmel^doff, a titular councillor. May 
1 ask whether you areTn the service?^ 

**No, 1 am studying*'* replied the young qian, slightly 
' surmised by this cour^ous iangu&ge, and yet annoyed at find- « 
ing himself thus abruptly addressed by a stranger. ThoUJ^h 
had felt in d sociable vein for the last quarter of an hour, 
the vexation which he usually Mt when a strangea^attempted to 
ac(5ost him insta/itly revived. 

“The^ you are or have been a student? ” returned the official 
promptly. 1 thought as much 1 My instincts are unfailing, 
sir, s«nd founded on lohg experience ! " He touched his fore- 
head with his finger, to indicate his own estimate of his capacity, 
and continued : ** You have studied I But allow n\e— — " ^ 

Ar.d rising, glass in hand, he changed his seat to one near 
the young man. Though intoxicated, he spoke distinctly and 
with tolerable coherence. To see him thus fasten on Raskol- 
nikoff as a prey^ it might have been supposed that he, too, had 
not opened his lips for a month. 

declared he wrth a certain solemnity, “it is true that 
poverty is no vice. 1 am aware that neither is intemperance 
a virtue — more's the pity ! But indigence is a vice, ^sir. You 
may be poor, and yet retain your natural pride ; but, whc.i you 
are indigent, you retain nothing. An indigent man is not 
driven out of society with a stick, but with a broom, which is 
far more humiliating. Y^t society is justified, for the l-Higent 
man is the^hrst to degrade himself. Here you see the origin 
of the^e dram-shops ! One month ago, sir, my wife was beaten 
by Mr. Lebeztatnikoff. N6w, cannot you understand how the 
fact of my wifi£ being struck woun^jied me in my most sensitive 
poiat? Allow me, out of pure curiosity, ^to ask you anotRer 
question. Have you ever passed a hight on the Neva, in a 
hay-barge?" 
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** No, I never have, ” returned RaskolnikoflT. “ Why ? ” 

that is where 1 have been sleeping the lasti five 
nights.'* • 

He filled his glass, drank it ofi*, and began to muse. Bits 
of hay were to be seen clinging here and there to his clothes, 
and even to his hair, and he looked as if he had neither un- 
dressed nor washed for the last five days. His large red handsii 
with their grimy nails, looked especially dirty. The whole 
room was listening, though somewhat carelessly. The lads 
behind the cotinter laughed. The master had come down to 
the basement, on purpose, no doubt, to hear this ** whimsical 
fellow.” He had taken a segt at some distance, and was 
yawning with a consequential air. Evidently, Marmeladoflf wa.s 
, k familiar presence there. He probably frequented it for the* 
purpose of talking to those he met.* This hab^t bccomel a 
necessity to some drunkards, especially thoSe who find them- 
selves harshl^ treated by seve/e wives at home; they try to 
make up for the consideration they m*iss on Uieir own hearth 
by seeking it from their boon-compan^ns. 

'**A whimsical felldw!” said tbe owner of the dranf-shop in 
a loud voice. *^But if you are an official, how comes it you do 
not work or serve ? ” , 

^ Why do I not serve ? ” returned Marmeladoflf, addressing 
himself exfiusively to Easkolnikoff, as if the question had 
come from hipi, — why do I not serve ? Is not my uselessness 
a source of annoyance Jo myself? When ^r. LebeziatnikofT 
beat my wife with his own haftids a month ago, and 1 witnessed 
the sedne, dead-drunk, did I not suffer then ? Allow me to 
ask, young man, whether you ever— »ever^ asked for a Idkn 
without the faintest hope ? ” 

** Yes — that i^to say, what do you mean by.the term without 
hope?” • ’ • 

*'I mean, knowing perfectly beforehand that you will get 
nothing. Fof instance, you feel gertain that this man, this 
usefyl and well-meaning cittaen, will Jend you no money — for, 
pray, why should he? He knows it will never *be repaid.* 
Will pity lead him to doit? Mr. LebeziatnikofT, who is^up to 
all the ideas df our day, explained lately that pity is now 
actually proliiibited by science, an opinion current in England, 
the headquarters of political economy. Why should this ^an 
lend you money, 1 fepeat? You are sure he will not. and vet 
you set o 
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‘‘Why go, then, under such circumstances?” broke in 
Raskolnikoff. , « 

Because you feci that you must go somewhere — you are at 
your wit’s end. The time comes when a man makes up his 
mind, willingly or unwillingly, to any step. When my only 
daughter went to have her name entered on the police register 
«I was obliged to go too (for she has a yellow ticket),” added he, 
parenthetically, looking rather anxiously at the young man. 

” I don’t trouble myself about that, sir, not at all,” he 
hastened to declare with apparent composure, *while the two 
lads behind the counter could scarcely refrain their laughter, 
and the master himself smiled. “ What dbes it signify ? Little 
do I care for their tossifig their heads, for every one knows it, 
an^pT there is no keeping things ‘secret; I do not regard thfc 
matter with# contempt; but with resignation. Well I well ! 
Ecce hofno / Allow me, young man: can you or dare you fix 
your eyes on me now and denyUhat I am a sot? ’v 

The young man made no reply. 

The oraXoT waited wit^ an air of dignit 3 r till the laughter pro- 
voked oy his las» words had subsided) and then resumed. 
” Well, I may be a sot, but she is a lady I I bear the mark of 
the beast, but my wife, Catherine Ivanovna, is a cultivated 
person, and the daughter of an officer of high standing. I may 
be a'* queer sort of fellow, I allow, but my wife is an educated 
woman, with a fine mind and a large heart. And yet — if she 
would but have pity on me 1 Oh, every man seeks for 
compassion somewhere. Catherine Ivanovna, with all^ her 
elevation of soul, is unjust — and though I know well that, when 
she plucks me by -the hair, it is all owing to the interest she 
takes in me — for she does pluck me by the h^, young man,’* 
insisted he, wfth increased dignity on hearing a renewed out- 
burst of laughter — ” stiU, if sh^ would but But, nb, n::, it is 

useless to talk of it ! I have never onre obtained my wish ; not 
once has she shown me any compassion, but>«-it is all my 
character, I am a real brute! ” • e 

“ I believe you I ” observed the m^ncr of the house with a 
yawn, 

Marmeladoff struck the ‘ table with his fist. *‘'Such is my 
character. Would you believe, sijr, that I have actually drunk 
her«»stockings. I say nothing about her s^jioes, for that is ctc- 
dible enough — but even her stockings I 1 drank her little 
angora sh^wl too, a present that had been made her, hers 
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before she ever married me, and thus her own property, not 
mine!,. We live in a cold room, and she h^s caught a«chill 
this winter, and begun to cough and spit blood. We > have 
three young children, and Catherine Ivanovna works from 
morning till night, washing clothes and keeping the little ones 
tidy, for she has always been accustomed to see everything 
clean. Unfortunately, she has a delicate chest and is consump* 
tive, and it grieves me. Don't 1 feel it ! The more 1 drink, 
the more 1 feel it 1 give myself up to drink on purpose to 
feel and suflfef the more. 1 drink in order to redouble my 
sufferings ! " And he laid his head on the tabfe with an 
expression of despaii^. • 

** Young man," resumed he when ha again raised it, " 1 think 
I can read trouble in your ^countenance. As soon as * vou * 
entered, 1 received that impression; and that, was why 1 
addressed you. If I tell you the story of mV Hfe, it is not in 
order to inc\y the ridicule of t^esc idlers, who have heard it 
all before, but because I seek the sympathy, of an educated 
man. Let me tell vou that my witq was brought up at an 
aristocratic boardin/school in ^the provinces, and tlfht when 
shedeft she danced about in her shawl before the govcrnoi»and 
other officials, so great was her delight at obtaining .the gold 
ittedal and a diploma. As to the medal, we sold it a long 
time since ;*but my wife still keeps the diploma in a box^ and 
she showed i( only t^ie other day to our landlady. Though 
she is always at daggers prawn with the wom^fn, she was pleased 
to b^ able to show her lokensf of former good fortune to some 
one. i cannot wonder at it, for it is all over now, and her sole 
pleasure is to recall bygone days ! Yes, .she has a grafid, 
proud, mdomiiable soul. She will scrub her own floor and eat 
black bread, bul she insists on being treated with proper 
respect. *She would* not sund Mr. I..ebeziatnikufrs rudeness, 
and so, when he beat her, in order to avenge himself for the 
set-down she gave him, she was forced to take to her bed, feeling 
the «insuK to her dignity far more; than the blows she had 
received. • * 

•‘When I married her she was a widow with threp tiny 
children. Hef first husband was ail infantry officer, with whom 
$he had made a run-away match. She was greafiy attached to 
hitn, but he took to gambling, came into collision witb» the 
authorities, and died. He took to beating her at last. 1 have 
beard from a reliable source that they were not always on the 
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best of terms, but that does not prevent her from still bedew- 
ing bis tnemoryt with tears, and constantly instituting com- 
parisdns between him and myself, which / find by no means 
flattering. 1 am quite pleased, all the same, that she should 
imagine her former life to have been a happy one. After her 
husband’s death she found herself alone with three young 
children in a wild and remote part of the country. It was there 
that 1 met her. Such was her destitution that even 1, who have 
seen so much, cannot attempt to describe it. None of her 
relations would have anything to do with her, nor would her 
pride have allowed her to appeal to their compassion. Then 
I, sir, 1, who had also been left a widower with a daughter 
^of fourteen, offered my *hand to this poor creature out of 
com(>assion for her sufferings. *■ *■ 

*^Though she had conle of such a good family, and been so 
educated, !^ne consented to marry me, and by that you 
may gauge her misery. She ref/^ived my offer wVh tears and 
sote, and wrung cher hands, but she accepted it, for she iiad 
nowhere to go ta Can ^ou understand, sir, what it means to 
have nowhere to ge to? You»don’t? Xlon’t realize lhat yet ? 
Wei?, I trcjted her properly for a whole year,* never touching 
this (here he pointed to the half-bottle before him), for my 
feelings were honourable. But 1 earned nothing. I had lost 
my situation meanwhile, without any fault of my own ; changes 
in »the administration led to my office ^eing abolished, and 
then 1 took to drink 1 , 

** It Wvis after about eighteen months of disappointments and 
peregrinations that we settled down in this magniffoent capital, 
so* rich in monuments^ Here 1 succeeded in finding fresh 
occupation, but again lost my place. It was my own fault this 
time, and brought about by my love of the boftle. We occupy 
a room now belonging to Amalia Fedorovna Lip{)evedizel , but 
how we live, or how we pay, is more than 1 can tell. There 
are many lodgers besides ourselves. The housf is a perfect 
bear-garden. Meanwhile,^ my dasaghter by my firs^ na^age 
<w’is growing up. I prefer to pass ov«5’ what she had to suffer 
at hei; stepmother’s hands. Catherine Ivanovna, though full 
of magnanimous sentiments, is an irascible ]ady,^ll}able to con- 
trol her anger? Well, it is no goq|d talking of that I Sonia, as 
youenay suppose, has not been highly educated. Four yedrs 
ago 1 endeavoured to instruct her in* geography and universal 
history, but as I never knew much about them myself and had 
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no good manual at my disposal, her studies did not go very fan 
We stopped at Cyrus, King of Persia. Later on, when^ishe 
was grown up, she read a few novels. Mr. Lebesiatnikoff> lent 
her Ludwig’s Physiology, not long ago — are you acquainted 
with the work ? She found it very interesting, and even read 
us a few passages aloud. This is all the intellectual culture 
she has had. 

'*And now, sir, let me ask you frankly, how is a poor re- 
spectable girl to make a living? Unless she has any special 
tdent, she carf but earn fifteen kopecks a day, and to do this 
she must not waste a single minute. What am 1 miking of? 
Sonia made half-a d^>zeia linen shirts for a member ol the 
Council — Ivan Ivanovitch Klusstock-v-whom you may know 
^by name; wdl, she has not only never been paid for them,*but 
was actually expelled from the house,- with abusive language, 
under the pretext that she had made a wrong measurement 
of the neck.^ Meanwhile the ^children were starving, and 
Catherine Ivanovna walked up and down thq room wringing 
her hands, with hectic spots on her cheeks, as usual in those 
sufiering from her cor^plaint. * thipgl’ exclaiified she, 

*are you not ashikned to live here and d* nothing? All you do* 
is to eat, eat and drink, and keep yourself warm !’ \ou may 
well ask what the poor girl could have had to eat and drink, 
when the cRildrcn even had not had a crust of bread. Uivas 
lying down — 1 may as well say — drugk. 1 heard rny Sonia’s 
sweet voice say gentiV (she is fair, and ahvays looks pale 
and delicate), ^’But, Catheriioe Ivanovna, how could 1 do 
that , 

1 must tell you that Daria Frantzoyna, a bad woman, wdl 
known to the police, had already made overtures to her thrice, 
through our landlady. ‘What,’ returned Catherine* Ivanovna 
ironically, ^ you must have a fine tireasure indeed to preserve it 
so jealously r Do not accuse her, sir, do not; siie did not 
know what shf was saying ; she was ill and harassed, and saw, 
her qhiidr^u crying with hunger, and her wunis were meant 
rathe? to vex Sonia than.to drive her to evil ways. *Catherine 
Ivanovna is always like that ; as soon as she hears her children 
cry, she begins ^o beat them, even when they are crying^ with 
hunger. It was then past five o’clock ; 1 saw Stinetchka hse^ 
put on her burnous, and leavj the house. At eight o’clock ^he 
returned, and, goings straight up to Catherine Ivanovna, laid 
thirty roubles in silver upon the uble before her without saying 
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a word Then she took our large green woollen handkerchief 
which serves for, all the family, wrapped it round her he#d and 
lay down on her bed with her face to the wall, but her shoulders 
and whole frame kept quivering. 1 was still in the same con- 
dition. At that moment, young man, 1 saw Catherine Ivanovna 
move and kneel down in silence by Sonetchka*s little bed; 
/.here she knelt the whole night long, kissing my daughter's feet 
and refusing to stir. At last the two fell asleep in each other's 
arms ; yes, the two of them, and there I still lay, stupefied." 

MarmeladofT paused as if his voice would' serve him no 
longer ; thkn he suddenly filled his glass again, emptied it, and 
after a while resumed: — ** Since theivsir,' owing to an unfortu- 
nate occurrence and a denunciation emanating from malicious 
persons, in which Daqa FranUoVna was principally concerned, . 
attempting tp avenge Irerself for some pretended want of<re- 
spect, my daughter, Sophia Semenovna, has been entered on 
the register, which obliged to shift our quarters. Our 
landlady, Amalia Fedorovna, showed herself inflexible on this 
point, forgetting that sh^ herself had first favoured the intrigues 
of DarSa Frantzovna. Mr. IxbeziatnikbfT joined her — well, 
aheinl — it was with reference to Sonia that Catherine Ivanovna 
and he the quarrel to which I have just referred. He paid 
Sonetchka great attentions at first, but his self-esteem soon 
tookr alarm. *How can an enlightened man like myself live ia 
the same house with a croiture of that son ?' said he. Catherine 
Ivanovna promptly took up the cudg^ls^ in Sonia’s behalf, and 
the matter ended in actual blbws. My daughter generally 
comes to see us at nightfall now, and does all she/:an to assist 
Catherine Ivanovna. She lodges with Rapernasumoff, a laune, 
stuttering tailor. 

** He has adarge family, and they all stuUer like himself. 
His wife, too, has an impediment in her speech. Thby aU live 
in one room, only Sonia has her own corner separated off by a 
partition. Well, aheml they are very poor, aqd all afflicted 
with this stutter. Well tl\en, one morning I got up an4«#mned 
•> my tattered garments ; I raised my hands to heaven, ana went 
to his^ Excellency Ivan Afanasievitch. Do you know his Ex- 
cellency Ivan Afanasievitch ? No ? Well, thed; miss the 
acquaintance of a good man. I^e is worthy to stand in the 
pretence of the Lord. He deigned to listM to my story from 
beginning to end, and tears came intobis e^. * Well, Marme- 

ladofT,' said he, *you have disappointed me once— I will give 
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you another trial and take you on my own responsibility/— 
that was his very expression — ‘ try to profit by this warning. 
You may go nowl^ 1 kissed the very dust on his feet-^-men- 
tally, of course, for he would not have allowed me to do it in 
reality ; he is a man far too advanced in modern ideas to re- 
ceive any homage of that kind. But, good heavens 1 what a 
reception they gave me at home when 1 announced that I w?s 
reinstated in the Service and about to receive a salary.'* 

Here Marmeladoff became again overpowered by emotion. 
The vault was at that moment invaded by a troop of half-tipsy 
men. A hurdy-gurdy was heard at the door, and the shrill 
voice of a child of seven, singing “The Little Farm.** The 
scene became noisy; the master and* his assistants turned to 
'attend to the fresh arrivals. ' Marmeladoff paid no heed, but 
went on with his story, becoming more and more communi- 
cative the deeper he drank. A beam of Joy overspread las 
countenance, as he dwelt on hif»recent reinstatement. Raskol- 
nikoff was listening attentively. . ^ 

'^That was live weeks ago, sir. Yes — and when Catherine 
Itanovna and Sonetchka heard the news, *vhy, bless fhe, 1 felt 
in the seventh Heaven. Once, it used tb be nothing but abuse: 
*Go and lie down, you brute!’ But now they walked on tiptoe 
and kept the children quiet: 'Hush, Simon Zakharitch has 
returned from his office tired, he must have his rest I ' •They 
gave me a cqp of coffee with cream in it before 1 left the house. 
Real cream, just think of that ! And how in the world they 
scraped together eleven roubles fifty kopecks to replenish my 
wardrobe, X can’t think. They fitted me out from top to toe, 
finding me boots, a uniform, and shirt-fronts made of good 
calico; everything was in splendid condition, and it cost them 
eleven roubles and a-half. Six days ago, 1 brought the 
whole ol my first earnings to my wife, twenty-three roubles 
and forty kopecks, and my wife pinched my cheek and called 
me a dear. /What a dear you are.!’ said she (when wc were 
by ourselves, you understand). Bqt was not that pretty of 
her?” 

Marmeladoff stopped and tried to smile, but his chin* 
quivered. He succeeded, however, *in suppressing his emotion, 
ibiskolnikofi* did not know ^hat to make of tlnsMrunkard, who 
had left home for five days and had been sleeping in the -hay- 
barges, and yet cherished a morbid attachment to his family. 
The young man was listening with all his cars, but it made him 
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feel uncomfortable, and he was vexed with himself for having 
entered this place. • 

Oh, sir, sir I ” implored Marmeladoff,* ** may be, like the 
rest, you think all this ludicrous; may be I only weary you by 
relating all these foolish and wretched details of my domestic 
existence, but they are not amusing in my eyes, they stab me 
(o the heart. During the whole of that happy day, I was 
building castles in the air; 1 was dreaming how 1 might re- 
organize our life, find clothes for the children, enable my wife 
to get a little rest, and raise my only daughter out of the mire. 
How many plans I made I Well, sir’* (here Marmeladoff 
shuddered, raised his head and looked nis audience in the 
face), “the very next morning, just five days ago, — after 
chi^tishing all these dreams, I stoic, actually stoU Catherine 
Ivanovna’s k^ys, and took from her box all the money that 
remained from what I had given her. How much was there 
left ? I cannot remember, I l*ft home five days ggo, and they 
don’t know what has become of me; 1 have lost my situation, 
1 left my uniform in a dr^ni-shop near the Egipetsky bridge, 
and received this cast-off suit in exchange — it is all up with me 
now I ” 

Here .Marmeladoff struck his forehead, set his teeth, and, 
closing his eyes, leaned on the table. In another minute, ho?»'- 
ever, his expression suddenly changed, and looking at Raskol- 
nikoff with assumed cynicism, he said wjth a lajugh: “I went 
to Sonia to-day and asked her to give,mp something to drink! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ And did she give it you ? ” cried one of the party tnat had 
just entered, with a hoarse laugh. 

“It w.is her money that paid for this half-bottle,’' replied 
Marmeladoff, addressing himself exclusively to Kaskolnikoff. 
“ She looked out thirty kopecks and gave them me‘ with her 
own hands; it was all she had, I saw. She said nothing, but 
only gave me a look, a heavenly look, such ^ angels have 
when they weep over the/aults of us men, but conde]ii 9 |lliinot! 
It is worse than being scolded ! Thirty kopecks ! And she 
must be wanting them herself. What do you say, dear sir? 
She is obliged to attend \o her appearance. 'That trimness 
which is indispensable to her cajoling, cannot be kept up for 
nothing. You understand me? She must buy pomade, and 
starched petticoats, and pretty little 'boots to set off httr feet 
when she has to stride across a puddle. Do you understand 
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the importance of this neatness* sir? Well, and here 1, her 
father lay natural rights, have taken these thisty kopecks from 
her on purpose to spend them in drink 1 1 am drinking^hem 

now ! Tliey are all gone !' Ah, who could take pity on such 
a man ! Can you sympathize with me still, sir? Speak I— do 
you pity me or do you not ? Ha, ha, ha ! ** He was *about to 
pour himself out another glass, when he perceived that hiS 
half-bottle was already empty. 

‘•And why should any one have pity on you ? " cried the 
tavern-keeper. ^ 

There was an outburst of laughter, mingled with opprobrium. 
Those who had not neai^ the ex-official’s words were ready to 
join in the ,|chorus at the mere sight of him. Marmeladoff 
• &emed only to have awaitetf the tavern-keeper's exclamit;^on 
to* give the reins to his eloquence. ' He rose abruptly, and 
extended his ^rms. * * 

•‘Why shoiild any one have |(lty online?" rejoined he, in an 
excited tone. “ Why ? say you. You are right, there is •no 
reason w];)y they should. The proper# thing is to crucify me, 
nail me to the c(oss, and shovrwio pity! Crucify me, judge, 
but pity me as you do it I I will go to* meet my punishntent, 
for I thirst not for pleasure, but for sufferings and tears. Do 
ywu think, jMjblican, that your half-bottle has given me any 
pleasure? It wa.s sadness, sadness and tears, that 1 sought 
and tasted at the bottom of this flagon; but He who has Imd 
pity on all men and s^^all hearts, will have pity on us; He 
alon^ is^ Judgef At the last day He will come ask, ‘Where 
is the girl who had compassion on her earthly father, and (^d 
not turi^ away in disgust from the habittial drunkard ? Where 
is the girl who sacrificed herself to an unkind consumptive 
stepmother, and children who were not her t>wn flesh and 
blood? ' And He will say: ‘Coifle, I have forgiven thee once, 
once already, and now all thy sins are remitted, because thou 
hast loved m«ch.‘ He will forgive my Sonta, He will forgivo 
her, •! know'. I felt convitftred of when 1 was with her just 
now. We shall all be jdOged by Him, and He wilt forgive us • 
all : the evil and the good, the wise and the gentle. • And ' 
when He hag finished with the resf, our turn will come too: 
‘Draw nigh,' He will say to^s, ‘draw nigh, yeMrunkards, ye 
coVards, ye dissolute men.* And we shall draw nigh without 
trembling. And then He will say unto us: ‘Ye are sots 1 Ye 
bear the mark of the beast on your foreheads, yet come unto 
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MeJ And the wise and intelligent will say: ‘ Lord, wherefore 
dosfthoii receive these?' And He will answer: ‘I leceive 
themfO ye wise and intelligent men, because not one of tlieni 
thought himself worthy this favour.' And then He will hold 
out His arms, and we shall throw ourselves into them ; and we 
shall bur^t in!o tears; and then we shall understand everything. 
All the world will understand, and Catherine Ivanovna also. 
Thy kingdom come, O Lord ! *' 

He fell back on the bench exhausted withqut looking at 
any one, as^if he had lost all consciousness of his surroundings, 
and became lost in a deep reverie. His words had produced 
a certain impression. The noise ceasftd lor a moment, but the 
laugh and invective soorT began again. 

VVowei fully argued^! ” 

^ “ The old dotard ! ** 

^ “ Tlie bureaucrat ! " and so on. ^ 

“ Let us he going, sit," said Marmeladoff, abwpily, raising 
his^hcad and addressing Raskolnikofl. **l'ake me home to 
Kozel’sy^in the court. ^It is time I wer^t back to Catherine 
Ivanovna," • ^ , 

llie young man had been wishing to n)ove for some time, 
and had already thought of making hmiself useful to Marmela- 
doff. l‘he legs of the latter were far more unsteady than his 
voied, and he leaned heavily on his companion. They had 
three or four hundred paces to go. As the drunkard ap- 
proached his domicile, he seemed to gresw more and more uneasy, 
“It is not Catherine Ivanovna that I am afraid of ryjw," 
stjimmcred he, in his emotion. “1 know she will begin by 
plucking my hair ; but ^-hat is my hair ? It does not^matter, 
nay, it is even better for me that she should do it; I don't 
mind that, but*I feel so afraid of— of — Ivrr eyes, and the red 
patches on her cheeks. l*am afraid, loo, of helring her 
breathing. Have you ever noticed hew people w’ith her com- 
plaint breathe when they are greatly agitated ? I am afraid of 
hearing th^ children cry, too : for,*unle5s Sonia has founlt:%em 
'something to eat, I don’t know how*they can have had any 
food, <1 really don't I But as to blows, 1 care nothing for 
1 may tell >oih sir, that, ii/fact, far from hurting ipe, I actually 
enjoy those blows; could not do« without them; they do me 
gooQ. Let her beat me and case her mind. But here we aVe 
at Kozel's. He is a wealthy German foclcsmith, and owns this 
house. Come with me ! ” 
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They crossed the courtyard, and began to ascend to the 
fourthb floor. It was close on eleven, ai\|d though at that 
season there was, strictly speaking, no night at St. Peteisburg, 
yet the higher they ascended the darker the staircase became, 
till it ended in complete obscurity. The smoky little door 
which opened on to the landing stood open. A lighted candle- 
end revealed a miserable room, about ten feet long. This was 
completely commanded by the corridor, and looked in the 
greatest disorder, children’s clothes lying about everywhere, 
A ragged piece of stuff was hung so as to curtain off one of the 
corners farthest from the door, and behind it prcfbably stood 
the bed. The rooVi contained nothing but two chairs and a 
wretched spfa cox^erod with oilcloth, which stood in front of an 
*old deal table, bare and tinvarnishe(J- On the table was 
[^aced an iron candlestick, in which the candle had nearly 
burned dowg. Marmeladoff had his own liir,* not in a corner, 
but the passage. The doorl<|iding to the rooms occupied by 
Amalia Lippevcchzcrs other lodgers stood pvtly open. Some 
of these were noisy; they were probably playing cards and 
drinking tea. ^Criel were heand, peals of daughter, Ad some- 
times bad language. • • 

Raskolnikoff recognized Catherine Ivanovna at once. She 
was of a ^air height, and had a slight and tolerably good 
figure, but looked very ill in the face. Her chestnut hair was 
still beautiful, but, Marmeladoff* had said, there were .red 
patches on her cheeJvbpnes, She was pacidg up and down her 
tinjroom wirti parched lips,* pressing her hands to her chest. 
Her breathing was short and very uneven. Her eyes sparkled 
with a^ feverish brilliancy, but their gaze was hard and fiifed. 
A painful impression was produced by this hectic, agitated 
countenance as sc^n by the expiring light* of the candle. 
Raskolnikoff judged Cathenne Kanovna to be not more than 
thirty; she was, indeed, much younger than her husband. She 
did not notioe the arri\al of the tw men; she seemed to have 
lo3% all faculty for sight of sound.» A stifling closeness per- 
vaded the room, and {>estilential fumes were w:ftted up th« 
staircase; yet she neither thought of opening the winc^ow nor 
closing the^dter door; the inner door stood ajar, admitting a 
dense cloud of tobacco-smqjce which caused hef to cough, but 
^hich the made effort to exclude. • * 

The youngest girl, a*cbild of four, was sitting on the floor 
asleep, with her head resting against the couch; the little boy, 
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one year her senior, was trembling and crying in a corner, 
having apparent!]^ just been beaten. The eldest child^ a tall 
thin igirl of six, wore a tattered chemise; over her bare 
shoulders was thrown an old woollen burnous bought for her 
seemingly two years ago, for it barely reached to her knees 
now, • 

• Standing in the corner by her little brother's side, she had 
passed her long thin arm round his neck, and was whispering 
to him, no doubt trying to quiet him. At the same time she 
kept a timid gaze fixed on her mother. The lafge dark eyes, 
dilated by* fear, looked even larger on her thin little face. 
MarmeladofT knelt down by the door# instead of entering the 
room, but signalled to H/iskolnikoff to advance. At the sight 
of a •stranger the womjn paused absently in front of him, and 
attfempted for^a minute to explain the apparition. “What# is 
this man doing»heflfe ? ” said she to herself. But presently she 
imagined him to be on his ^ly to some other^Jodger, there 
being a passage |.hrough'the MarmeladofTs' room. So she was 
about to o|)en the door pf communication without paying any 
further ditention to, the stranggr, when a stidden shriek escaped 
her; she had just caught sight of her husbafid kneeling out- 
side. 

“ So you have come back ! ” cried she, in a voice tremuloijs 
with .anger. “Villain 1 monster! But where is fne money? 

me see, what have ypu in your pocket ? These are not 
your own clothes I What have you done with them ? What 
has become of the money ? Speak^ ! ^ She ..proceeded to 
search his pockMs. MarmeladofT, far from resisting, at bnce 
.sifetched out his arras #to facilitate her operations. He had 
not a single kopeck on him. “ But where can the m6ney be 
gone? “ cried she. “Good heavens, is it possible that he can 
have drunk it all I There twere twelve* roubles left ii> the 
box 1“ 

^ She seized her husband ^y the hair in a sudden fury, and 
dragged him into the room. Maimeladoff's patience 4 ^,. not 
.forsake him, he followed fiis wife w'ith docility, crawling after 
her on his knees. “ I like it I It does not pain me, 1 enjoy 
it, sir*! ” cried be, as Catherine Ivanovna shook his head 
violently; he MCtually knocked it himself again&t the floor 
^ onc^ The child who had fallen asleep therc^ woke and began 
to whimper. The little boy who was* standing in the corner 
could not bear the sight He began to shudder and scream, 
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and darted to his sister. His terror was so great that he 
seemed almost convulsive. The eldest girl i^as trembling like 
an aspen. • 

“It is all gone in drink, every kopeck ! ” vociferated 
Catherine Ivanovna in despair, “and he has even parted 
with his clothes ! They are hungry, starving ! " said she, as 
she wrung her hands and pointed to the children. “ And you, 
sir," said she, turning suddenly upon RaskolnikofT, “are you 
not ashamed to come here straight from the dram-shop? 
You have b^en drinking with him, have you not? Then 
begone ! “ * 

The young man fiid mot wait for a second command, but 
retired without uttering a word. The inner door flew wide 
bpen, and ' in the doorway appeared, the brazen, scoffing, 
carious faces of several of the lodgers. They w^qi-e round dips, 
and smoked either pipes or cigarettes. Sdmfe of them ware 
clad in dreising-gowns, other^ in airy costumes verging on 
indecency; some held their cards in tTieir haivl. What amused 
and deli|[hted them most was to hear M^rmeladoff scream when 
he was dragge(J by*the hair. •The lodgers were alfeady be- 
ginning to crowd into the room, when* an irritated voice was 
suddenly raised; it proceeded from Amalia I.ippcvechzcl 
herself, whj> forced her way through, to restore order after her 
owm fasliion. She told the poor woman for the hundredth 
time that she.would hjive to clear out «ext morning. This notice 
was naturally given iq tjje most insulting tcrfns. RaskolnikoiT 
had^ in his pocket the change out of the rouble he had 
put down in the dram-shop. Before leaving* be took out a 
handful of coppers, and laid them or> the window-sill withfmt 
attractfng notice. As soon as he was on the staircase, he 
repented his generosity, and felt half inclined te kirn back. 

“ Ho>J absurd of me," thought he, “ when they have Sonia 
and I have no one." But he told himself that he could not 
take back ihf money, and would npl if he could. This reflec- 
tion decided him to go foA^ard. “ Sonia requires pomade," 
continued he to himself^ he walked along the street: “he» 
charms cannot be maintained without money — ahemj She 
does not se|n9 to have had much hick to-day. Hunting man 
is like hunting game — you ^ust run your chatice of coming 
Hbme empty-handed. They would be in great straits to-morrow * 
without that money of* mine! Ah, well, Sonia, they have 
found you a good milch-cow, and they know how to turn you 
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to profit. It does not trouble them now, they are used to it 
They*sheci a few grocotiile tears at the first, and then up 
their minds to it. Man is a coward, and can get accustomed'^ 
to anything I ” 

Here R ask olnikoff began to muse. “Well.! if I am wrong,” 
exclaimed*he presently, “ if man is not necessarily a coward, he 
should trample on every fear and prejudice that stand in his 
way ! ” 


CHAPTER III. 

. * 

The next morning Raskolnikoff awoke late, after disturbed 
and finretreshing slumjbers. He felt very cross and glanced* 
angrily round Jiis room. It was a liny place, not more than 
six feet in length,* and its dirty buff paper hung in shreds, 
giving it a most miserable asfxi^t; besides which^ the ceiling 
was 'SO low that, a tall Wn would have felt in danger of 
bumping his hejid, Thg furniture was quite in harmony with 
the roorfi, consisting of three old rickety chairs, a “painted 
tabledn one corner, on Svhich lay books and papers thick with 
dust (.showing how long it was since they had been touched), 
and, finally, a large and very ugly sofa with ragged covers, 
This Fofa, which filled nearly half the room, served Raskol- 
nikoff as a bed. He ofurn lay down on it in his clothes, 
without any sheet!^ covering himself w^th his old student’s 
coat, and using instead of a pillotv a lillle cushion, which he 
raised by keeping under it all his clean or dirty linep. Before 
the*' sofa stood a small table. 

Raskolnikoff’s misanthropy did not take offence at dirty 
state of his den.* Human face.s had grown so diStasteful to him, 
that the very sight of the servant whose' business if was to 
clean the rooms produced a feeling of exasperation. To such 
a .condition may monomaniacs come by continiu^ly brooding 
over one idea. For the la^t fortnigCit, the landlady had« ^fed 
to supply her lodger with provisions^ and he had not yet 
though^ of demanding an explanation. Kastasia, who had to 
cook and clean for the w’holtf house, was not sorfy^to see the 
lodger in this sCate of mind, as it diminished her labours; she 
'had quite given up tidying and dusting hts room; the utmost 
she did was to come up and sweep it ofice a* wec.L She it was 
who was arousing him at this moment. 
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"Come, get up, why are you sleeping so Utc?'* she ex- 
claimed. " It is nine o'clock. 1 have brought up some; tea, 
will you take a cup ? How pale you look ! ^ 

Raskolnikofif opened his eyes, shook himself, and recognized 
Nastasia. lias the landlady sent me this tea ? " asked he, 
making a painful effort to sit up. « 

" Not much chance of that ! And the servant placed before 
him her own teapot, in which there was still some tea left, and 
laid two small lumps of brownish sugar on the table. 

" Here, Nistasia, take this, please,” said Raskolnikoff, 
fumbling in his pocket, and drawing out a handful of small 
change (for he had itgaiis lain down in his clothes), " and fetch 
me a white roll. Go to the pork-shop as well, and buy me a 
, Bit of cheap* sausage.” • ^ • 

•"1 will bring you the roll in a minute, but^had you tiot 
better take some chtchi'^ instead of the sausrfgei? We make^t 
here, and it capital. I kept gome for you last night, but it 
was so late before you came inf You* will find it very good.” 
She w'cnt to fetch the cA/ckt\ and, when Kaskolnikolf had 
begun tef cat, she seated bersclX on the sgfa beside inm and 
commenced to*chatter, like a true cf>untry-girl as shctwas. 

" Prascovia Paulovna means to report you to the police,” said 
she. 

The youfig man's brow clouded, " To the police ? \>ihy ?” 
“ Because you don't pay and won't go. That's why.” ^ 

" I’he deuce ! ” grJwled he between his teeth, ” that is the 
finishing stroke; it cotnes mX a most unfortunate juncture. 
She*is k foql,” added he aloud. ” 1 shall go knd talk to her 
to-morrow.” • • 

" Shft is, of course, just as much of a fool as 1 am ; but why 
do you, who ar^ so intelligent, lie here doing aolhing ? How 
is it you^ever seem*to have mosey for anything now ? You 
used to give lessons, I liear; how is it you do nothing now?” 

" I am engaged on something,” Returned Raskolnikoff drily 
an4 half-reluctantly. 

“On what?” 

" Some work ” 

" W'hat sjrf of work ? ” 

Thinking,” replied he gravely, after a short ailencc. 

• Na&tasia was convulsed. * She was of a merry dispos^ion, < 

^ Cabbage aonp. 

♦b 501 
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but her laughter was always noiseless, an internal convulsion 
which made her, actually writhe with pain. **And do^s your 
thinking bring you any money ? ** asked she, as soon as she 
could manage to speak. 

“ Well I 1 can*t give lessons when I have no boots to go out 
in ? Becides, I despise them.** 

. ** Take care lest you suffer for it.** 

“ There is so little to be made by giving lessons ! What can 
one do with a few kopecks?*' said he in an irritable tone, 
ratluT to himself than the servant. 

“So yoi wish to make your fortune at one stroke? ’* 

He looked at her rather strangely, ahd was silent for a 
moment. “Yes, my fortune,’* rejoined lie impressively. 

“•Hush ! you frighten me, yoif look terrible. Shall I go arAi, 
fetch you a rpll ? ** r 

• “Just as you like.’* 

“ Wait a minute. I was foi^etting to tell yod, that a letter 
came while you ,were 

“ A letter for me ? li>om whom ? ** 

“ HoV should l» know ? I gave threfc kopecks dut of my 
own’ pocket to the postman. I suppose 1 dief right ? ** 

“ Bring it, for the love of Heaven, bring it at once 1'* cried 
Raskolnikoff, in the greatest agitation. “Good Lord!** Jn 
another minute the letter was put into his hands. *It was as he 
th£»ught; it came from his mother, and bore the R post- 

mark. As he received it he turned pale. He had received 
no tidings from home for a long'-while; but it 4 vas something 
else that smote'him so suddenly. “And nowr, N^isiasla •pray 
begone ! Take your thsce kopecks, and for the love of Heaven 
begone ! *’ - • 

The letter was trembling in his fingers; he did not choose to 
open it in Nastasia's presence, but was waiting for ^er to go 
that he might read it. As soon as he found himself alone, he 
put the envelope to his lip$ and kissed it. Th^ he began to 
examine the address ; he^rccogniaed the familiar hand Mpng; 

• the fine a*nd somewhat sloping characters were those of his 
mother, who had once taught him to read and write. He 
hesitated, and seemed almost to shrink from (Opening it At 
length he breke the seal and found a long letter, two large 
sheets completely filled. • 

“ My dear Rodia,** began the mother, “ I have not written to 
you now for more than two months, and have been so die- 
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tressed about it that it has often kept me awake at nights. 
Siill 1 feel sure you will forgive my involuntaiw silence. You 
know how 1 love you. Dounta and 1 feci that you are adhiti' 
all to us ; our ho{)e and future happiness are bound up in 
yours. What did I not suffer on learning that you had been 
obliged to leave the University some months ago foi* lack of 
means, and that you were without any teaching or resources of 
any kind ! How was it possible for me to assist you when 1 
had nothing bi^^ my yearly pension of one hundred and twenty 
roubles? The fifteen roubles which 1 sent you fojjr months 
ago were advanced me, as you know, by one of the tradesmen 
here, Athanasius Ivanovftch Vakrouchin, a good man, who 
was :i triend of your father’s ; but, I Itad signed a paper 
«iiTthorizing him to claim my pension, it was impossible for'ipe 
to Aind you anything till this was repaid, and I have only just 
been able to do it * * * 

Now, thaak God, 1 find my#:lf in^circumstanccs to send 
you a little more. 1 must hasten to make you acquaint!:d 
with the happy change in our fortunes, land must first j^cll you 
what you are not jret aware of, that your sister has been living 
wuh me for the last S’x weeks and intenJs to remain with fne. 
Her tortures, heaven be praised, have come to an end ; but lo 
begin from tye beginning, for I should like you to know every- 
thing that we have been concealing from you hitherto. You 
wTote me word two mojiths ago that you had heard of Uounia^s 
uncomfortable situation the Svidrigailoffs, and you asked 
for further particulars. What feply could I mal^e at the time? 
If I had told you all, you would have thrown up everything 
and come to us, even if you had to do h on foot, for I know 
that with your disposition and feelings you could not have 
endured the thoughts ^of your sister being insulted.* I myself 
was in de^air, but what could 1 db? Nor did 1 at that time 
know the whole stale of the case. Unhappdy, Dounetchka, 
on accepting 4 situation as governors in this family last year, • 
had aeceived a hundred rouBles in advance, to be^deducted 
monthly from the salary *due to her; consequently she was 
obliged to remain until this debt was discharged. • 

She had giAed for this advance (as 1 may tell you now, 
dearest Rodia) mainly in or^^r to send you the*sixty roubles 
of ^bich ft that tixqe you stood in such urgent need, and 
which youi received from fis last year. We deceived you then 
by writing that Dounetchka’s little savings had furnished the 
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sum. It was a falsehood ; but now I may tell you the truth, 
lha^you may know what God has done for us, and howr loving 
and \rue-hearted Dounia is. Mr. Svidrigailoff began by be- 
having very rudely to her, constantly making sarcastic and 
insulting remaiks at table. But why should I dilate on painful 
details i^ich can only vex you uselessly, since it is all over 
now? Dounetchka was kindly treated by Marfa Petrovna, 
Sviilriga'ioffs wife, and by the rest of the family, but she had a 
great deal to bear, especially when Mr. Svidrigailoff, who had 
acquired ^le habit of drinking in the army, w^as under the 
influence of Bacchus. Had that but been all! But under 
his apparent rudeness and contempt the wretch concealed a 
passion for Dounia ! ** 

^*Ai length he threw off the inhsk by making dishonourable « 
proposals, trying, by various promises, to seduce her, ^nd 
declaring hi m*;elf‘ prepared to leave his house a;id family and 
take her to live in soin^* othe^ village or even country. You 
mdy imagine Dounia’s distress. It was not merely the 
pecuniar^' part of the business, to w’hich I have abeady re- 
ferred, which prevented her from resigning ^her situation on 
the 'spot ; she feared k'St she should arouse Marfa Petrovna^s 
suspicions, and thus introduce an element of discord into the 
household. The dihiouemcnt^ however, came unawares. Matfa 
Petrovna happened to surprise her husband in the garden 
entreating Dounia to with him, a^jd, misconstruing all, 
accused her of being the cause of (}ye»’ything. There was a 
dreadful scene, Marfa Petrovna even struck Dounia and 
refused to hear a word, reproaching her for a full hour. 
Finally, she ordered T>Dunia to be immediately sent^back to 
me in a common peasant's cart, in which were fluqg all her 
things, not packed, but all of a heap. Then there came on a 
pouring rain, and Dounia, thus insulted and shame*d, had to 
ride with a peasant the w’hole seventeen versts in an uncovered 
icart. • f 

‘•Think^now, what could I hafe written to you in^’%>ly to 
' your letter received two months ago? I w-as quite in despair, 
i daryd not tell you the facts, because you would have felt all 
this so much, and what cohld you have done ? * V would only 
have nrought^nis^ortune to you ;^nd have hurt I^ounia. Nor 
cou<ld I All my letters with trifles when ipy heart was fulDof 
grief. For a whole month the matte? was the talk of the town, 
and it reached such a pitch that it was impossible for Dounia 
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and myself to go to church without finding ourselves the object 
of coi^emptuous glances and whisperings ; remarks were dcven 
made aloud in our presence. Ail our friends abandoned us. 
not even acknowledging us in the street, and it came to my 
ears that some merchants and Civil Service clerks were in- 
tending to affront us by smearing the gate of our^house with 
tar, and our landlord demanded our removal. The cause of 
all this was Marfa Petrovna, who accused and bemired Dounia 
in every house, so that in time the tale was known not only in 
the town, buf throughout the whole district. 1 felt very ill, 
but Dounia was stronger than myself. Vt»u shoulcf have seen 
how she bore up and consoled and inspirited me. She is an 
angel 1 • 

, • “ But, through God’s mercy, our affliction came to an •end. 
Mr. Svidrigailoff came to his senses and repented, and, prob- 
ably pitying Dounia, laid before Marfa Petfoviia positive and 
documcntai^^roofs of her inno^ience. in a letter which Dounia, 
before the surprise in the garden. hadVound l^crself obliged to 
write and give to Mr. Svidrigailoff, in ^vhich she declined per- 
s6nal explanations add assignatipns. For this letter, Which on 
her departure remained in his hands,® reproached iiim most 
indignantly with the baseness of his behaviour towards Marfa 
I^trovna, setting forth that he was the father of a family, and 
how abomftiable it was on his part to insult an un^ppy, 
defenceless girl. • • 

“ One word, dear *Kodia. This letter was so nobly and 
affectingly written tiiat f sobhed on reading it, but now I can 
read* it* witl^out tears. Besides this, in Donn*ia’s justification 
appeared at last the testimony of the* servants, who had s&n 
and he&rd much morcithaii Mr. Svidrigailod* supposed, as, 
indeed, is always the case. Marfa Petrovna was perfectly 
astounded and horror-stricken, as she herself avowed to me, 
but was entirely convinced of Dounia’s inn.icence. Next day 
it was a Suni^y. She came to the, church, and on her knee^ 
witlv tears, prayed to the Haly Virgin to give her strength to 
endure her trial and ftilfil her duty. 'J’hen oif she came* 
straight to us and related all, and, with bitter tears |nd in* 
humble pe^itCnee^ embraced Doi^iia and implored her for- 
giveness, ^ • 

• '^That very same evening, without the least delay, sh^ set 
out for all the houses ‘in the town and bore te.stiniony to 
Dounia’s innocency, speaking in most flattering terms of the 
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nobleness of her feelings and behaviour ; and, more than that, 
shci showed anjl read aloud Dounia’s own letter /o Mr. 
Svidfiga'ilofT, and even distributed copies (a perfectly un- 
necessary proceeding, to my mind). Thus for some days she 
made a tour of the town. Some people began to be offended 
because others had been made her confidants; therefore she 
had to take them in turns, until it got to be known that on 
such a day Marfa Petrovna would be at such and such a place, 
and tlicre people again assembled who had already read the 
letter at home or at other acquaintances*. In my opinion, 
much of tliis was quite needless, but Marfa Petrovna is such a 
character ! At any rate it restored Doifnia s reputation ; but 
the shame and infamy of the husband was so mercilessly ex> 
posed that 1 felt pity for him, and thought he had been de^lt« 
wiih too harshly. •. 

• “ Dounia then* began to receive offers of engagements for 
teaching from many families, ^)ut declined them*|>all. All this 
brought about ;}\'hat I am going to relate, and changed, as 1 
may say, our destiny.* 

“Leih-n, then, dearest Radia, that Aie has reefeived and 
accepted an offer of nrtarriage. Of this 1 hasten to inform you. 
T know it has all taken place without our consulting you, hut 
i am sure you will not be angry with us, as it was impossible^to 
write and wait for the receipt of your answer. Bedsides, as you 
wisre absent, you would«not have been able to judge of the 
matter. It came about in this way. I^e is a councillor, Peter 
J^etrovitch Looshin, and a remofe relation of Marfa Pctrovna*s, 
who has assisted him very much. It commenegd hf Ifis in- 
tfmating, through her, a desire for our acquaintance. He was, 
accordingly, received by us, took coffee here, and the bext day 
very politely made his proposal, and asked *for an early and 
decisive reply. He is nowon his way to St. Petersburg, and 
being a thorough business man, every minute is of importance 
•to him. You can understand how much \fe were taken 
aback by so sudden and unexpected an occurrencsn^l » Mr. 
looshin it a man of means and of solid character, and practises 
in two places. It is true, he is forty-five years of age ; still, he 
is toferably good-looking, find can make himself^ agreeable to 
women. He seems, on the whole, most respectable and 
deqorous, though, perhaps, a little stern, and even haughty. 
This, however, may be only my first fmpression. 

“ I wish to warn you, dear Rodia, when you meet him in St 
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Petersburg, which will come about very shortly, not to judge 
him in haste or heat, as you arc in the« habit of doing 
people, if on making his acquaintance you do not altogether 
fancy him. 1 say this, although 1 am sure he will make a 
favourable impression upon you. Besides, to know a man 
thoroughly, one must deal with him gradually and with circum- 
spection, so as not to be influenced by prejudice, which it may 
be very diflicult afterwards to correct or eflace. Peter Pelro- 
vitch is, to all appearance, a man of great honour. On his first 
visit, he told us he was very conservative, but shared in many 
things, as he himself put it, the convictions of the rising 
generation ; and at tfie s3me time he was an enemy to all pre- 
judices. Mud) more he said, so tliat %oine might have called 
•hnn vain, and fond of hearing himself talk; but this is haV^ly 
a • 

“Indeed, I ^understood but very little of whit he said, bill 
Dounia explained to me that he^vas a /nan of little cultivation, 
but intelligent, and, it seemed, kind-hearted. • You know bur 
litjle Dounia — so full of character, so prudent, patient, and 
magnanimous, although high-sfiiriicd, as i well knrJw from 
experience. Of cour.se, neither on his sicle nor on hers is there 
any particular adection ; but Dounia, besides being a sensible 
gi»I, is a noljle being, almost an angel. She would feel it hdr 
duty to make her husband happy, if he cared for her weWkre. 
We have no reason to/]uestion his intentions, although all has 
been done quickly ; t^js^des, he, too, is very sensible, and can 
see t^at his oW^ happiness wifl be best secured by that of his 
wife. As foraome dissimilarity in character, habits, and thoughts 
(which occurs in the happiest unions), *Dounia said there was 
no needf to be disquieted on that score, as she relied on her- 
self, and could endur^ much, provided he were ot)ly*lionourablc 
and just. * At first we thought him rather disagreeable, but this 
may have arisen from his being an outspoken man, and that he 
is indeed. When he visited us the •second time, on receiving* 
our oonsent, he admitted thaf it had always been his intention 
to marry some honest gitl without dowry, one who* had been • 
tried in the fire, because, as he explained, fa husband slioyld in| 
no way be in^leT)ted to his wife — it Is much better for her to^ 
regard him as her benefactor.^ * 

**I must add that. he expressed himself in terms somevJiat 
more delicate than thosif 1 lAe. I have forgotten the exact 
words, and recollect only the sense ; besides, he did not say 
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this intentionally, it evidently only came out in the course of 
conversation ; he endeavoured to correct himself and soften his 
speech ; still, I thought him rather rude. I told Dounia so 
afterwards, and she said angrily, * Words are not deeds/ and 
that is quite true. Dounia did not sleep at all the night before 
deciding ;* and, fancying I was asleep, she got up and paced up 
and down the room all night. At last she threw herself on her 
knees and prayed long and fervently before the Holy Image. 
In the morning she told me she had decided. ^ 

“ I have /old you that Peter Petrovitch is now on his way to 
St. Petersburg. His journey is of great importance, as he 
intends to establish himself there as i lawyer. He has been 
for a long time occupieH with lawsuits, and only a few days 
since gained a very important case, and it is indispensable that 
he should appear [before the Senate at St. Petersburg. He mfiy 
be very useful to you there, and Dounia and 1 ^re confident 
you can now commence /lefiniflrly your future career under his 
protection. Oh <hat this were realized ! Such a result could 
only be /ittributed to the goodness of Gpd. Dounia dreams 
about it. We venthre^ on sa>^ng a few words, on your behalf 
to Peter Petrovitch. He answered cautiously, and said he 
certainly could not do without a secretary, and of course it 
would be better to pay a relation than an outsider^ if only the 
former should prove himself equal to his duties (as if you were 
neft sure to !) ; but he expressed the dou^t that your University 
course would interfere with your attention to his office. The 
fubject then drppped, but Dounia thinks of nothing else^and 
has been in a state of great excitement about* it, Building 
up the project that ultimately you may become his colleague 
and even his jjartner ; the more so because you are studying 
for the law, I*agree with her, Rodia, and, fully share her hopes 
and plans, and see in them rftuch probability, notwithstanding 
Peter Petrovitch’s obvious evasiveness (which is because he 
does not know you). • • 

"Dounia is quite confident sheVill attain all by herikluence 
*over her future husband. At present we cannot talk with 
Peter* Petrovitch about these ideas of ours, especially about 
your becoming a partner. *^He is a practical m\%. and would, 
may he, take it amiss and treat u%as dreamers. Neither have 
I Dounia said so much as a word to bin) of our strong hopbs 
that he might assist us to send'you Imoney whilst at the Uni* 
versity. In the first instance, this will come in due time (coukl 
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he refuse Dounia such a trifle?), the more so as you yourself 
might be his right hand in business and receive assistance,, not 
as a favour, but in the worthy light of a well-earned salary. 

. Dounia intends to arrange this. Secondly, wc did not speak, 
because I wish you to be on an equal footing when you mcM 
him. When Dounia spoke of you with ecstasy, ho replied, 
‘ It is necessary to examine every man personally to judge o( 
him.' He reserved his opinion of you until he had seen you. 

“Do you kpow, dear Rodia, this has nothing to do with 
Peter Pclrovitch, but my own individual, and, it may be, old- 
womanish caprice — but it appears to me that 1 ^;hollld do 
beilcr if 1 lived aloTic after their marriage, as now, and not 
witii then). 1 am fully convinced he* will be kind enough to 
•ofrer for me to remain with ^ly daughter, though he has* not 
doihe so as yet; but 1 shall refuse. I notice, in life tha t 
mothers-in la^ are not appreciated by the huS^bangs, Idonat 
wish to be the slightest inconv^ience to any one. I want to 
maintain the fullest liberty for myself, as long as 1 have «ti) 
pension and such children as you and« Dounia. If possible, 1 
will settle near you T)oth, Rodk. I reserve for the ^lose of 
my letter the pleasa )l news that we sBall very shortly he all 
together and embrace one another again, after ntaily three 
years’ separ|tion. It is quite certain that Dounia and 1 art 
going to St. I'clersburg; when, I don’t exactly know, but, to 
all appearances, shortjy, and very shortly. All depends iqTOn 
Peter Petrovitch, who^i^icn he has looked round a little, will 
send^us word. • He wished td hasten the wedding for several 
reasonsj and even, if possible, to have it before I-ent; but, it 
that is impossible, then soon after the feast of the Assumptidb. 
Oh, witfi what rapture shall I press you to my heart 1 

“ Dounia is wfld vjith joy at meeting you, and shid once, in 
joke, that for that alone she would marry Peter Petrovitch. 
She is indeed an angel. She adds nothing ii? writing now, but 
bids me tell you she has much to say to you, but cannot take 
up pen to write you a few liiffes without upsetting herself. She 
sends you her best love^ and a thousand kisses. ‘And now, 
although we shall soon be seeing each other in a few days, 1 
w'ill send yqp,*all the same, some haoney, as much as I can. 
As everybody has got to knqw that Dounia is marry Peter 
Petrovitch, my credit has increased. X am sure Athan%sxus 
Ivanovitch will advance tne as much as seventy-five roubles on 
the security of my pension, so that I shall be able to send you 
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twenty-five or even thirty roubles. I wjuld send more, but I 
have to consider, our travelling expenses, and, althougl^ Peter 
Petro*n‘tch was kind enougli to undertake on his owm account 
the transport of our luggage, it is, nevertheless, necessary to 
reserve enough lo pay our fare to St. Petersburg, where it 
would be impossible to arrive without something in our pur.se. 
poiinia and 1 ijave calculated it all out nicely. I don't think 
it will come very expensive. From here to the railway station 
is exactly ninety versts, and we have arranged about a coach 
with a pea.sant whom we know, and then we will travel on third- 
cla.ss. In fact, 1 shall manage to send you not twenty-five but 
thirty roubles. 

“ But I must close, my two sheets arc filled, I have no more 
room. This is our story, in truth, there has been much to teli 
you*; and my dearest Rodia, I embrace you and look 

forward to our f»ieeting .soon. I send you a mother's blc.ssing. 
Love your sister Dounia, dear Rodia, love her as she loves you, 
and believe that,, she loves you infinitely more than her own 
life. She is an angel, and you, Rodia, are everything to us, 
our hope' and our trust. Be ody happy yourself, and we shall 
be hr.ppy too. Do you pray lo (lod, Rodia, as 'you used to do, 
and believe in the mercy of the Creator and our Redeemer? 1 
almost fear in my heart iliat the new epidemic of uri belief has 
attacked you; if so, 1 prayTolTyo^u, Kodia. RecdlTect, aear, 
how, in your infancy and. during the life of your father, you 
lisped your prayers on your knees to me] How happy we all 
were then ! Good-bye, or better still, au rrvoirl I embrace 
you a thousand times and with kisses without epd.— I*am, 
yolirs, while life lasts, . 

PULC2I£R1A RaSK0LMK6FF.’' 

During all the time he was reading the letter, even <rom the 
commencement, Raskolnik off's face was wet with tears ; when 
be had finished, it looked pallid and distorted, ^and a bitter 
smile played about his lips. He laid his head on hl^grimy 
pillow and became lost in thought. His heart beat wildly and 
his thoughts were agitated. He was stilled and cramped in 
this liftle yellow room, wh^h felt like a cupboard Neither 
his eyes nor tlioughts were in harmony with his surroundings, 

' and Jhc seized his hat and went out, giving no thought this 
time as to whom he might meet on the stairs. He took the 
direction towards Vassilevsky Island, across the V — 
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Prospect, walking as if on most urgent business, and, true to 
his h;^bits, hurried along, muttering to himself, and •then 
speaking aloud, so that many took him for a man in liqu^. 


CHAPTER IV. 

His mother’s letter pained him. Of the principal point of the 
letter there was no doubt in his mind, even whilst reading it. 
What to do ite had decided at once. ''This marriage shall 
never take place whilst I live. Mr. Looshin ma}f go to the 
devil.” • • 

It is plain enough,” he muttered^ smiling,. and maliciously 
, Celebrating in advance the •success of his decision. No, 
mother, no, Dounia, you cannot deceive me; and still diey 
excuse themselves for not asking my advice ana coming to«a 
decision wit^ibiit me. What c:kpital excuses, and what a man 
of business this Peter Petrovit^h is, Mio woqes at post-horse, 
nay almost at railway, speed ! No, pounia, I see and know 
all you a'Ve prcparinif to say to^e, many things. Yes, and I 
know, too, whatVere your thoughts as you paced that room all 
night, and why you prayed before the Holy Image of our Lady 
qf Kazan, in my mother’s room. This was your (xolgotha! 
Well, so it •stands decided, does it, that Euxodia Romapovna 
is pleased to take this business-like syid rational man, toget]ier 
with his fortune, thfs substantial well-to-do individual who 
practises in tv%o places Snd ‘shares the latest convictions of the 
risid^ genei^tion’ (.so she writes), and a/^pears^md, as Dounia 
herself said. Oh, the force of aj)|>ea5ances ! — on the strength 
of theift Dounia is going to marry this fellow ! Marvellous ! 
marvellous ! * • * 

Again, how curious my mother should write to me about 
‘the rising generation.’ Is it sim^dy to give me an idea of his 
character, or with the remote objeqt of predisposing me in Mr. 
Loqshin’s favour ? Oh, th® crafty one ! It would be well to 
clear up one point. Ilofw far were they candid with each other^ 
on that day and that night, and how has it been since? Were 
all their discussions mere recitations, did they keep baede their 
real thoughfs and never divulge them? Very liksrly it was partly 
'SO. Apparently, from the letter, he showed himself rude to my* 
mother, and she went tstraight to Dounia with her remarks, 
provoking her to retort angrily. Who would not feel maddened 
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to see the whole thing so unquestioned? And why should 
moUier write : * Love Dounia, Rodia, for she loves yoju more 
than^her life ’ ? Has she no tricks oi conscience to torture her 
for consenting to sacrifice her daughter for her son ? ‘You are 
our hopC| our all ! * Oh 1 mother, mother ! ” 

His auger boiled more and more, and had he come across 
Mr. Looshin at that moment he would have killed him. 

“This is the fact,” he continued, following the whirlwind of 
thouglit in his head, “‘One must approach a man gradually 
and cautiously to know him,’ but it is not difficult to make out 
Mr. Looshin. ‘He is a man of bu.siness and a/>pears kind.* 
What great things, too ! The luggage he attends too, pays for 
the larger boxes. Is not that kind? And they, the mother 
and bride, engage a peasant’s tilted cart. I used to go that 
way. Nothpig, only ninety versts, ‘and afterwards we will 
h'avcl third class u thousand versts,* and prudently too. You 
must cut your coat accordir^ to your cloth. '’^\nd )OU, Mr. 
l.oosbin, what qf you? ' She is your bride, and must you not 
know that my mother h^ to borrow money on her pension for 
her jotfiney? Ofi^course, this is an ordinary busirless trans- 
action, an affair of mutual profit and equa'i shares; conse- 
quently the expenses must be shared equally. Bread and salt 
together, but each his own tobacco, according to the prove^pb. 
But Ahe man of business has deceived them just a*" little. The 
luggage costs less than their fare, and perhaps passes free. 

“ Do they not see all this, or do they m‘ean to be hoodwinked ? 
Still, thev are content, and think this is only ,^he flower, and 
the real fruit is to come. What I fear for the future is dot so 
iduch his stinginess as the tone he takes. 1 can foresee his 
tone after marriage. . , , But what can my mother be ‘thinking 
of? What will she do in St Petersburg? 'With three silver 
roubles or two notes, as that— -hem !- -old woman siM/ What 
does she mean to live on ? It is plain she already guesses it 
.will be impossible to livq with Dounia after she is married. 
The dear man evidently lot thatiislip out from the \%y^first, 
although itiy mother averts that fact with both hands, and with 
that ‘but 1 shall refuse.’ On what does she rely — on her 
pension of a hundred and* twenty roubles, with* deductions for 
(he debt to Athanasius Ivanovitch? All through the winter 
she. knits comforters and embro'iders cuffs, ruining her poor 
eyes, and that only adds twenty roubles a year to the hundred 
and twenty. Nevertheless, she relies on the noble feelings of 
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Mr. Looshin : ‘ He himself will offer, he will entreat* No 
doubt V And so it is with these idealists — it is always the tase. 
Up to the last they adorn the man with peacock-feathdts, to 
the Inst they hold to the good, and, although they have a 
foreboding of the reverse of the medal, they put aw.^iy their 
thoughts, and will shut out the reality with both hatids, until 
in the end the idealized man mocks and laughs at them and 
shows himself as he really is. I should like to know whether 
he is decorate^} ? Ves, I’ll bet he has the Anna in his button- 
hole, and wears it at commercial dinners. Ferhi^s he may 
wear it at the wedding. The devil take him I 

As to my mother, Gbd be with her I but Dounia, Dounia 
darling, 1 know you. You were nineteen years of age when 
•last 1 saw you. I knew ySur character My mdtjier 

wiltes, * Dounia can endure much.’ I knew tl»t two and a 
half years ago^ and, if she could stand Mr. Svirfrigailoff and all 
the results, no doubt she can ^dur<^ much indeed, and now 
they imagine she can endure even Mr. Looshin and his thdbry 
oC the superiority of wives raised from f)overty and made happy 
subjects of benefaction, which he divulged at the first inter- 
view. He made a blunder certainly, afthough so precise* but 
it may scarcely have been a blunder, and that he aimed to 
make it clciy as soon as possible. But Dounia mu.st see what 
he is. And lo live with such a man ! She w'ould cat black 
bread and drink wat^r, and never •flinch, sooner than sell 
herself for comfort inr,orppatible with her moral liberty. Not 
for s^ll Schleswig-Holstein, ibd not for Mr, ^Ixoshin ! No, 
Dounia never was that sort of girl, and surely she cannot have 
change(|. True, it may be said, it is? hard to live with tnc 
Svidrigailoffs. It is hard to go from place to place as governe.ss 
all one’s life for twp hundred roubles, but, sril the same, I 
know my*sister would sooner go as a planter’s slave or to a 
Livonian German than injure her soul and hei moral feeling by 
a connection •with a roan* with whom she had nothing in 
common, and whom she couM not esteem. Never, never, for 
her individual advantagcfl Were Mr, Looshin made of pure • 
gold or diamonds, she would never consent to become hi^ legal ' 
concubine. ^Tben why does she cohsent? 

•*What trickery is there?* Where is the clueff The thing 
is* clear. For herself, for her comfort, even to save her 4ifc, 
she would never sell hferself but for another. Yes, for a 
beloved and adored one she would. This is the whole secret 
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For a brother, for a mother, she would sacrifice all. Oh, then 
we yield up moral feeling, liberty, peace of mind, and bring 
everything into the market ; we can even give up life — if it 
only makes these beloved beings happy! But that is not all — 
we must even invent our own casuistry and borrow it from the 
Jesuits if 'necessary, and for a lime persuade ourselves that it is 
necessary, really and absolutely needful, in a good cause 1 So 
it is, and as clear as day 1 Clear as day that Rodia Romano- 
vitch Raskolnikoff is the hidden spring and pmx\p object in all 
this. And^why should I object to all that is arranged for me — 
to keep ine at the University, then to become Looshin*s 
partner, and ultimately secure his business, and become at last 
a rich man, honoured, fcsteemed. and even die a celebrated 
map? As to my mother: ‘There is Rodia, precious Rodia, 
Rodia my first born ! Who would not sacrifice a daughter fbr 
shell a first-borfi ? ^ 

“ Oh, dear and unjusf hearts, who in such a plight would 
shiAi even the* fate of a Sonia! Have you thoroughly 
measured the sacrifice Truly? Have you strength for it? 
Do you*‘know, Do^ni^ that Sonia’s fate is no, more degrading 
than'^ yours witli Mr. Igoshin ? ‘ Of course there can be no 

particular love,* my mother WTites. On the contrary, there is 
already aversion, contempt, and loathing. Wh^t of that? 
One 'must keep clean. But do you understand what this 
cleanness means? Do you understand .that a Looshin purity 
is on a par with a Sonia’s virtue, and may be even worse and 
meaner, because you, Dounia, cab count on sirperfluities, and 
comforts, and in her case there is no alternative bict starvation 
and death? Such purity is costly, very costly, Dounia, but if 
it goes beyond her strength and she repents ? What sorrow, 
grief, and teara will be concealed- from j|ll I ^ You are not a 
Marfa Petrovna, and w'hat will become of my motheF? I see 
her already uneasy, and what when she sees all? And myself? 
What are they thinking of me?' I will nob accei|t your 
sacrifice, Dounia, No, mother, it'shall never be whilsri iive. 

’ i will not Have it” ' 

He. suddenly bethought himself and paused. 

“ Not have it ! What tan 1 do ? You prbhibit it ? By 
what right? And what, in youi; turn, can you offer? To 
consecrate my future to them w/un I leave the University arid 
get a place ? Bosli ( Now^ what about now f Something 
must be done at once ; don’t you realize this ? What are you 
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going to do? All they can do is to get an advance on their 
hundred rouble pension, or from the Svidrigailoffs. Hoiv can 
1 protect them from these Svidrigailoffs, from Alhauasius 
Ivanovitch Vakrouchin? Before 1 can do this, my mother 
will have had time to grow blind from knitting, and perhaps 
starve, and my sister — imagine what may becomeb of her! 
Do you realize all this ? " 

So he excited and tormented himself, though with a certain 
sense of enjoyment These questions were not new or 
improvised, bdt old and sore ones, and they had long worried 
him. All this present anguish had been engendered in him 
long ago, and it was*riptned and concentrated in the form of 
a terrible question which held his heart and reason, and cried 
• ifresistibly for solution, and rtow his mother's letter came upon 
him like a ihunder-clap. It was plain, now was. not the tfme 
to grieve, to be passive and reason on unansVefable questions, 
but by all n^ans to do something, and at once and quickly. 
A decision must be come to at all liazards^ and somctliing 
done, or * 

“Or renounce lif^ altogethor!” he cried suddertly with 
ecstasy, ** and obediently submit to fafb as it is, stifle every- 
thing, and dismiss the right to act, live, and love ! " 

*“Do you know, rir, what it is to have nowhere to go ta? 
One must oT necessity go somewhere." And he suddenly oalled 
to mind Marmeladoff's question the t^ight before. , 

Then he shuddered Another thought from the previous 
evening had returned. But 4ie did not tremble, he knew he 
had & presentiment that it would come, but the thought was 
not altogether that of the day before^^nd the difference ^*Sis 
this. A month ago, and even up to the present time, it had 
been a dream, btit now it did not seem a dreamy but a definite 
and terrible form, and altogether new. He became suddenly 
conscious of the change, and hts head throbbed, and his eyes 
grew dim. hastily looked roun^l, and sought where to rest 

himielf. He was now on the K boulevard, A bench 

stood about a hundred steps off, and he hurriedly shade for it ; • 
but, on the way, a little incident took place which attracted all* 
his attention. • • * 

Looking towards the begch, he observed before him, a 
d«£en steps off, a woman \ but, as usual, be did not notice her 
at first. Still there was •something so strange about her, even 
at first sight, that, leaving her within his ken, be gradually 
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became interested in her — at first against his will, and with 
anger against himself; his curiosity, however, grew jtronger 
and stronger, until he confessed he would like to know what 
was so peculiar about her. She seemed to be a very young 
woman, and was out, in the intense heat, bareheaded, without 
sunshade or gloves, and walked strangely, flourishing her hand 
about. She wore a silk dress, very oddly put on, scarcely 
fastened, and torn behind. A small neckerchief was ilN 
arranged on her shoulders. Finally, the girl walked unsteadily, 
even reeling about. RaskolnikofTs interest iif her was now 
thorougiil^ aroused. He came up to her at the bench, but, on 
reaching the seat, she fell down heavily on it, throwing her 
head on it and closing her eyes, apparently from excessive 
fatigue. He presently guessed that she was drunk. Strange^ 
sa(i it was look upon such a sighvand he thought he was 
deceiving hinflseff. Before him was a small and extremely 
young face of no more tlian^sixteen, possibly dply fifteen ; it 
was overhung light liair, and looked handsome, but heated 
and swollen. She seepaeci unconscious that she was in the 
streets. * 

Kaskolnikoff did ndt sit down, but stood before her. This 
boulevard was very little frequented at any time, but now, at 
fwo o’clock, in such lieat, hardly any one was to be see/i : 
still/* a l.tile way off, on the edge of the walk,' a man was 
standing who appeared as if he also would like to approach the 
girl for some purpose. He had, no ddubi, also observed and 
followed her, and RaskolnikofTs presence hindered him from 
going up to !ief. Me flung a spiteful glance at Rasjtolnikoff, but 
iu the same same appeared anxious that the latter should not 
observe him. Standing a little apart, he impatiently* awaited 
the departure cf the inopportune ragged slrafiger. The whole 
thing was very clear. He w’as about thirty years of fige. stout, 
heafthy-looking, with full lips, wore a moustache, and was 
tashionably dressed. As ,soon as Kaskolnikoff saw him, his 
anger rose, and it immediately liame into his head jnsult 
this fat cokcomb. In a moment he»left the girl and went up 
to thp man. 

Eh, you Svidrigr .floflP, what are you after ? ” he cried 
through lips fbaming w’ith rage, and clenching his* fist. 

V What does this mean ? ” gruffly replied the man, knitting 
his brows and looking at Raskolnikov* from head to fooL 
off; that’s what I want you to do.** 
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** How dare you, you ruflfian ? " He flourished a cane. 
RaskoViikolf rushed at him with both fists, not staying Jto 
calculate that the stout man was worth two of him. Bui at 
that moment someboily firmly seized him from behind, and 
between them stood a policeman. 

** Stop, gentlemen, do not fight in the public thoroughfare. 
What is this ? Who are you ? ” gruffly, turning to Raskolnikoff, 
and noticing his rags. His was a bold, soldierly face, with 
a grey beard apd whiskers, and an intelligent expression. 

“ Here, I want you,’* he .said, seizing RaskolnikofT by the arm. 

“ I am a student ; RaskolnikofT is my name ; you c!in easily 
ascertain tlkit,*’ and lufning to the gentleman, “ and you too, 
sir, if you like. Come here, I will show* you.** And, catching 
the'officer by the hand, he dragged him to the bench. 

“See, there, quite drunk! Just come on the , boulevardt 
Who knows what she is ? Yet she hardly edn “be what she ♦ 
appears. It ic more likely she -has been made drunk, or 
drugged, and then turned out into the street. , Look at her. 

It is plain^;* and now look here. This coxcomb, whom 1 
would have* struck^ do\#n, is unknown to me, •and it is tlfe first 
time I have seen Inm but he noticed hbr, followed her, the 
poor helpless one! He saw her condition, and would have 
seized her forjiis own pur[)oses. This is certain, believe me. 

I make no mistake. 1 watched him pursue her. 1 have 
hindered him, and now he is only waiting for me to be gone. 
See, there he stands a \itye way off, twisting a cigarette. Is 
this to be allowed? How can lead her home, think you ?’* 
The officer considered. The stout man was clearly in- 
telligible; but the girl? The officer bont down to examine* 
her with compassion in his countenance. ** Aii, what a pity!** 
said he, shaking hfs head. “ A mere child, too !* Listen, my 
child,** said* he, addressing her, “ where do you live ? ** The 
girl opened her eyes, gazed stupidly at her interrogator, and 
brandished her ^rms. . , 

“ Listen,’* said RaskolnikofT (here fumbling in his pocketV 
and taking out twenty kopdtrks). **go for a conveyance and sec 
her taken home. But how to find her address?” 

“Lady,” agjiiA commenced the dflficer, having taken the 
money, “ I am going to tal:e jpu home. Where do you live? 
WIftt is your address ? ” • 

“Oh, they are seizing nfe 1” murmured the girl, once more 
waving her hands. 
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‘•Ah, how sad! It is a shame! A child!” He began 
again to shake his head in pity and indignation. “ W^iat is to 
be done?” he said suddenly to Raskolnikoff, eyeing him from 
head to foot, and thinking it strange that one in such rags, 
should have money to throw about. “ You came upon them 
a long way off? ” he asked. 

“ I tell you she was in front of me, reeling about the 
boulevard, and when she got to the seat she rolled down.” 

** Shame to see such in full day I She is ^drunk, and has 
been betrayed. See her torn dress,” and the officer again bent 
over her. 

“In the first place,” said RaskoHiikdff, “we must prevent 
that villain taking her. • He means no good, one can see that. 
Tlfe wretch ! why does he not jc{b?” • • 

Raskolnikoff spoke loudly, and pointed at him. 7'he man 
•indicateil hedrd* him, and was about to break forth, but 
restrained himself, and^was content with giving ^contemptuous 
ghince, and at Ihe same time moving off a little and remaining 
standing. » * 

“Tfiat we can prevent,”* replied thfc officer, “if we only 
kntw where she camS from. Lady 1 lady I ” 

All at once she opened her eyes, looked fixedly, as if recol- 
lecting something, then rose up and went off in the direction 
whence she came. “ The villains are seizing me 1 ” she cried, 
atill waving her hands ai)out. She moved quickly, but reeled 
as before. The coxcomb went after ^e/, down another avenue, 
but keening her in sight • r 

“ Do nor a*larm yourself. He shall not have ]ter,” saBd the 
officer, resolutely, as be went after them. “ What vice we see 
around ! ” he added, with a sigh. • 

Something* seemed to sting Raskolnikoff^ ^nd in a trice he 
turned and shouted to the officer: “£hl one moment.? 

The latter looked back. 

“Stop I What do yoji want?, l^t him ^muse himself 
'(pointing to the man). What ctfn it matter to you ? ” " 

The officer did not understand, and looked him in the face. 
Raskolnikoff began to laugh. 

“Eh?” said the officer? with a movement of the hand as he 
continued td follow the man |nd girl He evidently took 
Raskolnikoff for a lunatic or something worse. ^ * 

“ He walks off with my twenty kopecks,” said Raskolnikoff, 
spitefully, when alone, “and the other will fee him to let that 
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girl he. Why did I interfere ? What right had 1 to meddle ? 
Hang them .both ! What is it to me? And how could I give 
away those twenty kopecks. Were they mine ? • 

Notwithstanding his strange words, his heart was heavy, and 
he sat down on the forsaken seat. His thoughts were dis- 
turbed and he found it difficult at that moment to think at all. 
He could have wished to forget everything and sleep ail o.T, 
and commence afresh. 

“ Poor thing^l ” said he, looking at the place so recently 
occupied by the young girl. “ As soon as she comes to 
herself, she will begin to cry, and then her mother Vill learn 
all and box her ears, fhllowing it up with a whipping to increase 
her humiliation, and, perhaps, turn hepout of doors — or even, 
if •hot, some Daria Frantzovna^or another will get scent of the 
quacry, and start her on the road to ruin till she, is forced lo 
enter a hospital (as generally happens to thes^ sort of girls* 
when they haije respectable mot||K:rs). ^ When she comes out, 
it will be the same thing again and again, with ever-rccurring 
visits to the hospital ; then she will take to drink, and in two 
or three years, at the dfge of eighteen or nineteen, it wifl be all 
over. How many have I seen end thus,*whose life began hke 
hers ? What then ? They call it a necessary evil, a percentage 
w^are forced to pay (to the devil, I suppose) to ensure the 
tranquillity of society. A percentage) There is a scientific 
basis for it all, which soothes the mind. If the thing went 
its right name it migh^ attract more attention. Who knows 
whether Dounelchka herself rtight not be included in the per- 
centage for next year, if not for this ? 

“ But where am 1 going ? ” he thought tsuddenly. “ Strange ! 
Apparenfly I was going somewhere after I had read the letter. 
Ah I now 1 remeifiber : — to Vassilevsky Ostroff, to Razoumik- 
hin. But^hy? It is strange! What could make me think 
of going to him ? " 

He lyonderqid at himself. Razqpmikhin was one of his 
most intimate friends at the University, although, it must be 
observed, Raskolnikofif had very few. He shunned eVerybody, 
went about with no one, and studiously kept aloof froni^ all, 
and soon he ^ecame equally avoidetl. He occupied himself 
seriously and without sparing lymself ; for this he wfis respected. 
None loved him, as, besides being very poor, he was extremely 
proud and reserved He seemed to make a mystery of 
himself. Some students used to declare that he looked down 
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u{>on all as children, with the idea that he had out- 

stripped them in knowledge, ideas, and convictions, and that 
their opinions and interests were inferior to his own. But 
he did associate with Razoumikhin — that is, he was more 
communicative with him than with any one else. It was 
impossible for any one to be otherwise with Razoumikhin. 
He was uncommonly jovial, a frank fellow, and kind and 
soft-hearted. But under all was concealed a depth of worth 
and merit. The best of his comrades knew this, and all loved 
him. Hi.s appearance arrested attention : he was ill-shaven 
and black-haired. 

Sometimes he was very turbulent»'and was reputed a perfect 
Hercules. He could drink to excess, but he could also abstain. 
It was noticed that no failure' affected him, nor did circiHw- 
stances alter his joviality. He could have lodged on a roof or 
' endured protracted cold and hunger without losing his spirits. 
He was very poor and earned his own livin:;,i» obtaining the 
necessary means by some sort of work ; and he had a number 
of resources. Once during a whole winter he kept his rooni 
unhealed, and was fond oftdeclaring fnat he preferred it, as 
the cold made him^ sleep better. At this present time he 
found himself obliged to discontinue his studies at the 
University for lack of means, though he hoped it would .not 
be I for long, and he was making every cfforl to improve his 
filuation. Raskolnikoff had not been near him for four 
months, and Razoumikhin did not even know his friend’s 
•whereabouts. Some time ago, af)out a couple of months 
since, they had met, but RaskolnikofT crossed the stl-eet to 
'avoid him ; so RazoiMiiikhin also took no notice of him, as he 
saw his friend did not wish it * 


CHAPTER V. 


Ah 1 I thought of going to Razoumikhin some tim:%go to 
ask him*’ to get me work of some sort,” said he to himself, 
‘^agd he may be of assistance to me now; he may be able to 
get me employment, ancMet me have a little money — if he has 
any — to buy boots and repair ^y clothes and make roe fit to 
give lessons again. But what then ? What can 1 do wiih a 
few kopecks, if 1 get them ? Really, it is very absurd of me to 
go to him.” 
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The question why he thought of seeing Razoumikhin 
troubled him more than he admitted to himself, and* he 
uneasily sought to discover some ominous meaning innhis 
.apparently naiuial call on his friend. 

What 1 is it possible that 1 am reslit^g all my hopes on 
a Razoumikhin?'* he asked himself in astonishrnem. He 
thought and rubl>ed his forehead ; then, after a time, a strange 
idea came into his head. ** Yes," he said, suddenly and 
firmly, and in a^tone of final resolution, 1 will go to him — 
that is certain — but not now. 1 will go to Razouitykhin the 
day after when Ma/ has become certain, and all com- 
mences anew.” He roused himself. “ After ///a/,” he mutlere^ 
quitting the bench. “Ah! t/ it happens. Will it really 
evSr ? *' ' 

He left the place and thought of turning back, but the idea 
of going home^ was exceedingly repugnant to Kim — there, in* 
that den of his, where Mn/ bai;^ had^its birth more than a 
month ago I He went heedlessly on. A shiver ran througli 
him^ and he turned cold from these evil thoughts. He made 
a desperate eftbrt interest hims^jlf in the si/rrounding {>bjects 
and find distraction in the passers>by, l^ut he soon fell bdek 
upon himself, and when, again shuddering, he raised his head 
and looked abound, he neither knew wliat he had been thinking 
of nor where he was. In sbeh a btate he had gone all over 
Vassilevsky Ostroff, crossed the Little »Neva, and was now on 
the island. The vcrdut;e ^nd the freshness at first pleased his 
weary eyes, habituated to town*dust, lime, and m^assive houses. 
Here were no. offensive exhalations or drinking-shops, but thestj 
new and agreeable feelings soon pas.sed*away and gave place 
to a morSid irritability. Now and then he would stop before 
something attractive ’\n the green villas, and look over the 
fences upoft the balconies and tersaces, and the gaily-dressed 
ladies and children running about the gardens. The flowers 
l^articiilarly int^rrested him, and he looked at them long. 
Splendid carriages were also passing, and ladies and gentlemen 
on horseback. He glanced at these with curious eyes and 
forgot them before they were out of sight, , 

Once he stq{)ped, and began to c&unt his money, which he 
found amounted to alxiut tlyrty kopecks: “Tv^enty to the 
ofneer, three to Nastasia ; then I must have left forty-scven«or 
fifty at Marmeladoffs,” thbught he, as he reckoned it up, but 
quickly forgot even for what purx>ose he had pulled out his 
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money, and, a cook-shop at that moment catching his eye, he 
recollected that he was hungry. Entering the place, ^kind of 
catiilg-house, he drank a glass of brandy and took a cake, 
which latter he finished eating in the streets. As he had not 
tasted brandy for a very long time, it soon began to have an 
eflfect u^fon him, although he had only taken one glass. His 
limbs grew heavy, and he commenced to feel very drowsy. 
He made for home, but, on reaching Petrovsky Island, he had 
to stop from sheer feebleness. He left the roqd, turned aside 
where the^c were some bushes, sank upon the grass, and was 
soon sound asleep. 

IfDreams appear much more prominent and clear when' the 

I dreamer is in an iinherfithy state — they have an extraordinary 
semblance of reality.^ Most ''monstrous pictures are put 
together, but all the circumstances are so subtly interwoven, 
the details so Wtistically harmonious in every piinute respect, 
yas to defy human imi/atiouj^ be the artist a Pooshkin or a 
'rdurgeneff. Such morbid dreams are always recollected for 
very lopg, and produce- strong impressions on the jiisordered 
and already excited ofgans of«lhe dreamer. , 

RriskolnikofT had a .strange dream. His childhood came 
back to him ; he was once more in his native town. He was 
seven years of age, was walking with his father in^the subur(fes. 
The* day was hot and stifling. The town stood revealed before 
hfm on a plain, whilst •beyond, far aw'^y against the horizon, 
appeared a dark wood. At some , p,accs Irom the nearest 
gardens of the, town there was a cafiaeJi, or tavetn, a large place 
\vhicii always produced a disagreeable impre.ssion, and even 
dread, on him as he u^d to go by with bis father. A crowd 
of people seemed always gathered there ; they used to bawl, 
cur.se, and sfng, and at times fight .amongst themselves; 
whilst, in the vicinity, drunken and suspicious ^characters 
abounded. On meeting any of lhes(-, he would run up to his 
father, seize his hand, and begin to tremble violently. Near 
the cabackj, a path, covered with black dust, crossed t^^£eld ; 
and further on, about three hundred ^aoes to the right of the 
towni was the cemetery. In the middle of the latter stood 
the little stone church, with its green dome, ^l^ich he virited 
twice a year* with his father and mother in memory of the 
dead grandmother whom he had never seen, and they brought 
with them a rice-cake ornamented wfth a cross of raisins. He 
loved his church and its old images, for the greater part 
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undecked, and its old priest with bis trembling hand. Near 
his grandmother’s grave was that of his younger brother, who 
died when six months old, whom he had also never known 
and could not recollect, but they told him that it was his little 
brother’s, and each time he visited the cemetery he reverently 
crossed himself to the tiny grave, and saluted and kissed it. 

He dreamed that he was going with his father along the road 
which led to the cemetery, and was passing the caback. He 
held his father by the hand and gazed upon the house in 
terror. A particular circumstance attracted his attention. At 
this moment the place was surrounded by a crowd’' of gaily- 
dressed townspeople, their wdves, and a regular rabble. All 
were intoxicated, and singing and shouting. Near the door 
srood a wagon, but a strange one. It was one of those vfcry 
large ones u^ed for transporting barrels and other l^javy goods, 
drawn by large dray-horses. He loved to look upon these’ 
huge cart-hor^s, with long manes and thick legs, moving 
tranquilly along, with measured pace, under their heavy loads, 
which seemed as nothing to them. But, oddly enough, lo 
this large *cart was harnessed a (jsmall and /eeble roar? mare, 
one of those which he often saw straining 'under some tall Iclad 
of hay or wood, and plodding painfully along as the peasant’s 
wh^) mercilessly fell across its nose and over its eyes. To him 
this was so f>itiful that when he saw such a sight he cauM 
never refrain his tears, and his mother would be obliged to lead 
him from the window. 'All at once a number of peasants came 
noisily out of the house,* the greater part clad in red and blue 
shirts &nd sleeveless smock frocks, tipsy, of course, and some 
singing, with valalaikas (Russian guitars) in their hands. 
in, get in, all of you,” cried out a young stout shouldered 
peasant with a thick neck and face red as a ca?rot.* “Jump 
up, I am g^^dng to take' the lot of you,” 

“What, with such a jade as that? You arc out of your 
senses, Mikolk;^” and they began to l^ugh. 

“Cpme on. Get ini” cried Mikolka, jumping into the 
wagon with the reins, and standing straight up in frdnt, “she 
only eats her head off, and 1 am sick of her. Get in, 1 ^say, 
and see me make her gallop.” He tdok up his whip, and glee- 
fully prepared ‘"to flog the raare^ * 

*• What, gallop that thing ? ” laughed the crowd. 

“Such a gallop as she has not had for ten years.” 

“ Come on, no pity, brothers ; get your whips.” 
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They began to clamber into the wagon, amidst laughter and 
jests. Six got in, and there was room for more. .Amongst 
thorn was a stout red-faced woman, whom they placed in a 
corner. She was clad in red fustian, with a braided head- 
dress, and sat cracking nuts and laughing. All the crowd 
luugiied w'ith relish at the idea of seeing the old mare trot under 
suj h a burden. Two fellows with whips stood ready to assist 
Mikolka. 'I'he mare drew with all her might, but, lar from a 
trot, sho barely succeeded in moving her load one inch, and 
simply sjirawled her feet about. She snorted and winced 
under the blows from three whips, falling rapidly upon her. 
The laughter in the wagon and from the cri>wd redoubled, and 
served to arouse Mikolka’s anger, and his whip rained blow 
upon blow on the back of the unfortunate beast. ' • 

“ Keep cuiet, still, still I ** cried he, “ I'il make her go,” and 
* his fury increased with his blow.s until he lost all control over 
himself. < 

“Father I father!” the boy cried lu Ins father, “why are 
they doing that? They will kill the poor horse,” 

“Never mind,tlet us go, they are drunk, it is only their mad 
pranks. Come,” ancl he led him away. But he slipped from 
his parent’s hand, and, with no thought of himself, ran to the 
mare. She was breathing heavily, and, making another effort, 
had stQp])ed, and stood ready to drop. 

- “ Beat her to death,” yelled Mikolk:^ ‘‘if she won’t ” 

“ You are no Chribtian,” cried an ofd man out of the crow’d. 
“How can you expect her to take such r a load?” said 
another. * 

“ You will kill her t” shouted a third. 

“All right, she is mine; I can do what I lik^, can’t 1? 
Come on, iel u.s try again. I sa> she shall gallop!” 

Suddenly laughter resounded every wheie — drowned every- 
thing else. The mare w'as resenting the augmented blows, and 
was kicking freely. Even the old man could i^t resist smiling. 
Two men out of the crowd dame forward with and, 

standing at her fl.inks, laid on to hsr ribs. 

“ Give It her across the eyes and the nose.” 

“Let us sing, brothets!” cried one in the wagon, and all 
took up the cry, and they comnyienced a lewd song ; the tam- 
bourines beat, whilst some whistled in accompaniment ^ the 
red faced woman cracked her nuts and grinned. 

The boy looked on and saw how they struck the animal on 
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the eyes, and very eyeballs, and his heart heaved and tears 
rose. “One of the strilcers smacked him in the face; he, felt it 
not, and ran up to the old man — the old man >\ho condemned 
them all. An old woman saw him, and carried him in her 
arms out of the crowd, but he escaped and again ran back to 
the animal. She was evidently nearly spent, but had again 
begun to kick. 

“ Til make you food for wolves!” shouted Mikolka. He 
threw down his wliip. stooped, pulled out a long, narrow board 
from the bottom of the wagon, held it up on end/ and swung 
it over his head. 

“You will kill herl” ’ 

“All right,’* shouted Mikolka, and he brought the board 
down upon the roan with all his might. 

“h’log her, flog her, what matters!” cried- voices out of the 
wagon. 

He raised* it again, and another blow, in all its heaviness, 
fell upon the back of the unfortunate mare. Her hind legs 
gave way, but she jumped u|p and pulled with all her last 
strengti), and ei'*dfavoijre<j to cxlrirale herself. From all sides 
the whips came thickly, and the boanl rose once more, de- 
scended a third time, then a fourth, with full force. Mikolka 
vi\s mad tint he could not kill her with a blow. 

“ See, she is going to fall, it is all over,” shouted one of the 
crowd. 

“ Get a hatchet ancJ fiJiish her,” cried another. 

“.Mind I” cried Mikolka, throwing down -the board and 
seizing a crowbar. “Take care !” he shouted, and he hit the 
mare a heavy blow with it, and at the .same time lost his 
balance and stumbled. The mare reeled, and the bar was 
raised an^w and fell heavily upon her spine, and she sank to 
the ground, all four legs giving way at once. 

“ All over !” shouted Mikolka, and he leaped from the 
wagon in great excitement. Soibe drunken fellows seized 
what they could lay their hands upon, sticks, boards, or any- 
thing, and began belabouring the expiring mare, whilst Mikolka < 
spent his fury in hitting at her at random with the iron. ** The 
mare stretched out her head, groaned heavily, and expired 

**She is dead,” murmured kome. 

But she never galloped I” cried others. 

Mikolka stood there with bloodshot eyes, and seemingly 
sorry he had nothing else to beat, 
c 3®* 
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“ Well, really, you are uo Christian,” a number of voices 
shoutgd indignantly. • 

The poor boy thought not of himself, and made his way 
through the crowd to the dead marc ; he embraced her bl(>od- 
stained head and kissed it, then he leaped up and nished 
frantically at Mikolka with closed fists. At this moment, his 
father, who Iiad been long .seeking him, ran up and drew him 
out of the crowd. 

“ f orne, come away !” said his father. r 

“Father,^ why did they kill the poor hors«?” The boy 
sobbed, the words coming with difficulj;y from his heaving 
breast. 

“ They are drunk ; it is not opr affair. Let us go.” He 
took his fathers hand, but his throat began to choke, and 
•t/uggled for breath. He shouted out and awoice. 

He was coveied with perspiration, and even ,his head was 
wet, and he arose breathless'* and in great terriJr. “Tliank 
Hod! it was only a dream,” he said, and he ^at down again 
under a free to recover hinivsclf. “Hut wjiat is all thi§? I am 
in a fever. What an ugly dream ! ” His limbs idt disjointed, 
and his mind was in daikness and confusion. He placed his 
elbows on his knees and held his head with his hands. 

“ God ! Am I to stand beating in her skull witt^ a hatchet 
or something, wade in warm blood, break open the lock and 
ro6 and tremble, blood flowing all around, and hide myself, 
with the hatdiet? O God! is this indeed possible, and must 
it be?” He trembled like a leaf as he said this.* ^ 

r** Wliat am I thinkinjj of?” he cried in some astonishment. 
“ I know well I could not endure that with which 1 hs^ve been 
torturing myself. I saw that clearly yi.sten’ay when I tried to 
rehearse it. Perfectly plain. Then what, am I questi< nng? 
Did I not say ye.sierday as I went up tlie stairs how flisgustmg 
and mean and low it all was, and did not I run away in 

He stood up and looked all round, wondering hoW ae got 

there, and moved off towards the T bridge. He was pale 

and Iris eyes were hot, and feebleness was in all his meml^rs, 
but he seemed breathe easier. He felt that he« had tlirown 
off the old time which had been so oppressive; and in its 
place had come peace and light. “Lord!” he prayed, 
“ show me my way, that 1 may renounce these horrid thoughts 
of minp I” 
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Going across ilte bridge, he quietly gazed on the Neva, and 
theci<9br red sunset He did not teel himsclt tiied nov^ not- 
withstanding his weakness, and the load which had lain* upon 
his heart seemed to be gone. Liberty! l^iberly 1 he was frre 
from those cncliaiitiuents and all their vile instigations. In 
later times when he recalled this period of his existence, and 
all that happened to him in those days, minute by minute and 
point by point, he recollected how each circumstance, although 
in the main n^t very unusual, constantly appeared to his mind 
as an evidence of the predetermination of his fat^ so super- 
stitious was he. Especially he could never understand why he, 
weary and harassed as h% was, could not have returned home 
the shortest route, instead of across the Hayinarkct, whi^ W 
•was quiie out of tlie way. Certainly, a dozen times beforCf he 
had reached his lodgings by mc^st circuitous routes, and never 
known through which streets he had come. Hut why (fie 
always askec^ should such a re.Vly faU^ful meeting have taken 
place in the market (through winch there was •no need to go), 
and hap]^n, too, at ^actly such a time and at a im^ment of 
his life when hi^^tnind was in tht state ;t ^as, and the event, 
in these circiiinstancv s, could only pioduce the most definite 
and decided eltect upon his fale ? Surely he was the in&tru- 
nvent of sorpe purpose ! 

It was about nine o'clock as he stood in the Haymflrket. 
All the dealers bind* closed their Establishments or cleafed 
away their goods and gocie home. About this place, with its 
tattepid pO})ukition, its dirtV and nauseous .courtyards and 
numerous alleys, Ra kolnikoff dearly loved to roam in Uis 
aimless ^wanderings. He attracted ncT nofce there. At the 

corner of K Lane ivcre a dealer and his wife, who were 

engaged in packing up their wares, consisting &f rapes, hand- 
kerchief®, cotton, etc., preparatory to going home. "1 hey were 
lingering over their work, and conversing will; an acquaintance. 
This was Elizabeth Ivanovna^ or simple Eliz.'iheth, as all called 
her, the younger sister of the* old won;an, Alena Iv^iiiovna, to 
whose rooms Raskolniko^' went the day before for the pur- ] 
pose of pawning his watch to roak^ his rehearsal. He •knew 
all about thi^ Elizabeth, as she knew also a little about him. 
She was a tall, awkward woman, about thirty-five years of age, 
tilhid and quiet, indeed almost an idiot, and was a regular slave 
to her sister, working for her day and night, trembling before her 
and enduring even blows. She was eviccntly hesitating^ about 
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something, as she stood there with a bundle under her arm, 
and her friends were pressing some subject raiher wgrmly. 
When*Raskolnikoff recognized her he seemed struck with the 
greatest astonishment, although there was nothing strange 
about such a meeting. 

“ Vou ought to decide yourself, Elizabeth Ivanovna,” said 
the man. “Come to-morrow at seven o’clock.” 

“ 'lo-morrow ? ” said Elizabeth slowly, as if undecided. 

“She is frightened of Alena Ivanovna,” crie^ the wife, a 
brisk little «woman. “You are like a little child, Elizabeth 
Ivanovna, and she’s not your own sister, but a step-sister. She 
has too much her own way.” • * 

“You say noihing'to Alena Ivanovna,” interrupted the man, 
**and come without asking, thafs the way to do it, and yoiiV< 
sister can manage Jierself. ’ 

*“ When shall 1 come ? ” 

“At seven o’clock, to giorro<|f.” • 

“Very well, I will come,” said Elizabeth slowly and 
reluctandy. She then quitted them. 

KaskolnikoflT also* we^it away* and stayecl to^ hear no more. 
His original amazement had changed gradually into a feeling 
of actual terror ; a chill ran down his back. He had learned 
unexpectedly and positively, that, at seven o’clock the ne>t 
evonihg, Kli/abeth, the old woman’s sister, the only person 
Jivfng with her would not«be at home, aqd that, therefore, the 
old wom.iii, at seven o’clock to-morroYT, be there alone. 

It needed bnt a, few steps to reaeft his room. He went along 
like one scnienced to death, with his reason clottgecf and 
numbed. He felt tha\ now all liberty of action and free-will 
were gone, and everything was irrevocably decided. *A more 
convenient occasion than was thus unexpectedly offcied to 
him now, would never arise, and he might never leilrn r»gain, 
lieforehand, that, at a certain tiii.e on a certain day, she, on 
whom he was to make the attempt, wv^uld be en^rely alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RaskolnikoiV learned subsequently what induced the man 
and his wife to invite Elizabeth to call on them. It W'as»a 
very simple matter. A foreign famify*, finding themselves in 
straitened circumstances, were desirous of parting with various 
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things, consisting for the most part in articles of female attire. 
They ^ere anxious, therefore, to meet with a dealer in <Ast-off 
clothes, and this was one of Elizabeth's callings. She*had a 
large connection, because she was very honest and always 
stuck to her price : there was no higgling to be done with her. 
She was a woman of few words and very shy ancf reserved. 
But KaskolnikofT was very superstitious, and traces of tliis 
remained in him long after. In all the wants of this period ot 
his life he w:^ ever ready to detect something mysterious, and 
attribute every circumstance to the presence of sot\je j^articiil.^r 
influence upon his <Jc-.tiny. 

The previous winter, 4 fellow-student, I'okorcff by name, on 
leaving for Charkoflf, had happened td communicate to him ?n 
•conversation the address of Xlei.a Ivanovitch, in case he sfiould 
ever require to pawn anything. For a lopg^thne he did not 
use it, as he yas giving lessons, and managed somehow to get 
along, but weeks before thi^ tim^ he had recollected the 
address. He had two things fit to pawn— arr old silver watch, 
formerly, his father*^; and a small gold ring with ^iree red 
Stones, a souvpiir from his lister (jn fl:aving home. He 
decided on gettiii'T lid of the latter, and went to the old 
woman's. At the first glance, and knowing nothing whatever 
of her personally, she inspired him with an unai countable 
loathing He took her two notes, and on leaving went tnio a 
poor traktir^ or resigurant, and ordered some lea. He ‘sat 
down musing, and sti^n^e th.oughts flitted across his mind and 
bec^e hatched in his brain.* Close by, at another table, were 
seated a student, whom he did not know, and a young officer. 
They h^d been jilaying billiards, and Verc now di inking tea. 
Suddenly Raskolnikoff heard the student give the officer the 
address of Alena Ivv^ovna, the widow of a pfofessor, as one 
who lenL*money on [iK.<lges. This alone struck Raskohiikoff 
as very peculiar. They were talking of the same person he had 
just been to*see. No doubt it was pure chance, but, at the 
moment he was struggling against an impression hg could not 
overcome, this stranger's Vords came and gave extra force to it.* 
The student went on talking, and began to give his companion* 
some account of Alena Ivanovna. 

“She is well known," he fcaid, “and alway.s good for money. . 
9he is as rich as a Jew, and can advance five thousand roubles 
at a moment's notice ; yit she will take in pledge objects worth 
as little as a rouble. She is quite a providence to man^ of our 
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fellows — but such an old hag I ” And he went on explaining 
that She was grasping, evil, and capricious, held articlesias for- 
feited^if one day behind the time ; she advanced no more than 
a quarter of the value on anything, and charged five and even 
six per cent, interest per month, and so on. She had a sister, 
Elizabeth* who lived with her, and Alena Ivanovna ill-treated 
her and kept her in perfect subjugation like a child, although 
the latter was almost a giantess and the former considerably 
under-sized. ^ 

“ It's quite phenomenal ! " he exclaimed, and burst out 
laughing. 

The conversation then turned upon ^Elizabeth. The student 
spoke of her with evideht pleasure and still laugiiing. The 
officer listened to his friend with considerable interest, anS* 
begged him iff send him Elizabeth to mend his clothes ; and 
Raskolnikoff diS not miss a word, and thus learned all. She 
was younger than Alena /vano^na, and only her half-sister, and 
was about thiity-dve years of age. She worked day and night 
for the ojd woman — cooked, washed, and slaved for her, besides 
doing sewing for sal*e and goin^l out charing ; ^nd she gave up 
all her earnings to her sister. She durst not accept any work 
or take any order without /‘lena Ivanovna's permission. The 
latter, it was known, had made a will, arcoiding to whioli 
Elizabeth got nothing beyond the sticks of furniture: her 

money was all left to a monastery in th^ Province of N 

for perpetual prayers for her soul. , .Elizabeth was extra- 
ordinarily tall j^nd ill-proportionfed, with long* ill-shod feet. 
Sh/ 5 , however, kept herself very clean. What most surprised 
the student and made htm laugh was that Elizabeth was con- 
tinually getting in the family-way. ' * 

“ But you pr<*tend she’s a perfect monster?” observed the 
officer. * 

“ Slie is certainly very dark-skinned ; she is just like a soldier 
dressed up as a woman, buuit does not follow she's exactly 
a monster. ^ She has such a go6d-natured countenaf^jge, ^nd 
'ihere is so much sympathy In the expfession of her eyes that 
she pleases many people. She is very quiet, too, very gentle^ 
very patient, and so easy-goirtg. And she has such a ^weet smile.'’ 

“Ah, she se^ms to please you," ;iaid the officer, smiling. 

“ Her oddness interests me. But I tell you what I would 
da I would kill that damnable old hkg, and take all she is 
possessed of, without any qualm of conscience," exclaimed the 
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student excitedly. The officer laughed, but Raskolnikoff shud- 
dercd# The words just uttered so strongly echoed hie own 
thoughts. Let me put a serious question to you," rcauused 
the student, more and more excited. " 1 have hitherto been 
joking, but now listen to this. On the one side here is a silly, 
liint-hearied, evil-minded, sulky old woman, necessary to no 
one — on the contrary, pernicious to all — and who does not 
know herself why she lives." 

“ ?” said the officer. 

** Hear me^furiher. On the other hand, young fresh strength 
droops and is lost for want of susten »uce ; this is the case with 
thouhands ever}-wh?re !• A hundred, a titousand good deeds 
and enterprises could be carried Out and upheld with the 
• ffioney this old woman has* bequeathed to a monasterjf. A 
dozen families might be saved from hunger, waat, ruin, crime, 
and misery, and ail with her money! (Kill ^icf, 1 say, lake* it 
from her, an(3 d edicate it to thy Sf>rv|<^;p o f hn^p^nity and the] 
general /rood ! \ What is your opinion ? Shall not one^ Jitt le I 
crime bt^ effaced and atoned for bv a th6us :«»;j 
s usclcsg MZ thojisgjrf-^ live s saved f rom (ftaiy and ' 
" dcatT). Qpe- ^eath, and a hundre^Leings restQ rf*d A i*v. 
istcncc 1 There’s a calculation for you. What in proj»ortion is 
ite life of th'^- miserable old woman? No more than the life 
of a flea, a liectlc, nay, not even that, for she is perni( ioust She 
preys on other lives. ^Shc lately bit Jilizabeth’s finger, in » fit 
of passion, and nearly^ b^t it off!" 

“ Ccitainly •she does nof deserve to live," observed the 

officer, “but nature " 

* 

“ Ah^ my friend, nature has to be governed and guided, or 
we should be drowned in prejudices. Without it there would 
never be one great man. They say ‘duty is con.seience.’ Now 
I have nothing to say against duty and conscience, but let us 
see, how do we understand them ? Let me put another ques- 
lion to you. ^Listen." • 

“Stop a minute, I will you one.” 

‘^Wcll?” 

“ After all you have said and declaimed, tell me — a;je you’ 
going to kill^the old woman or not?" 

“Of course not. I only pointed out the ineqiAliiy of things. 
As for the deed " 

“Weil, if you won’t, ilfs my opinion that it would not be just 
to do so ! Come, let’s have another game I " 
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Raskolnikoff was in the greatest agitation. Still, there was 
nothing extraordinary in this conversation ; it was not tlys first 
time he had heard, only in other forms and on other topics, 
such ideas from the lips of the young and hot-headed. But why 
should he, of all men, happen to overhear such a conversation 
and such ideas, when the very same thoughts were being en- 
gendered in himself? — and why precisely then^ immediately on 
his becoming possessed of them and on leaving the old woman? 
Strange, indeed, did this coincidence appear to him. This idle 
conversation was destined to have a fearful inffaence on his 
destiny, expending to the most trifling incident and causing 
him to feel sure he was the instrument ^of sr fixed purpose. 

Ort his return from the inarkei, he flung himself upon hie ^ 
couch and sat motionless for a whole hour. It became dark, 
he had no light,* but sat on. He could never afterwards 
recollect his thoughts at the time. At last he fe\^cold, and a 
shiver ran through him. - He recognized with ^chght that he 
was sitting on his couch and could lie down, and soon he 
fell into^a dee[i, lu;avy sleeps He slept much lodfeer than 
usual, and his slumber^ were undisturbed by dreams. Nastasia, 
who came to his room the next morning at ten o’clock, had great 
difficulty in awakening him. The servant brought him some 
breackand, the same as the day before, what was left of her tea. 

‘fc Not up yet !” exclaimgd she indignantly. “ How can you 
sleep so long?” * 

Raskolnikoflf raised himself wilh an* elTort; h^ head ached; 
he got upon his feet, took a few steps, and then dropped ck>wn 
.again upon the couch. 

“What, again !” cried Nasta.sia, “but you must be ilWlhen?*’ 
He did not answer. “Would you like some tea?” 

“By-and-by,” he muttered painfully, after which he dosed 
his eyes and turned his face to the wall. Nastasia, standing 
over him, remained watching him for ' while. 

“ After all, he’s perhaps ill,” said she, before wfthdrawip^. 

At two cfc’ock she returned with some soup. Raskolnikoff 
was sjill lying on the couch. He had not touched the tea. 
rhe servant became angry and shook the lodger violently. 
“Whatever mukes you sleep thus?” scolded she* eyeing him 
contemptuously. * 

He sat up, but answered not a word, and temained with his 
eyes fixed on the floor. 
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“Are you ill, or are you not?” asked Nastasta. This second 
questibn met with no more answer than the first. “ You stiould 
go out,” continued she, after a pause, “ the fresh air would do 
you good. You*!! eat something, will you not?** 

“ By-and-by,*’ answered he feebly. “Go aw’ay!” and he 
motioned l)cr off. She remained a moment longei", watching 
him with an air of pity, and then left the room. 

After a few minutes he raised his eyes, gave a long look 
at the tea ^d soup, and then began to eat. He swallowed 
tliree or four spoonfuls without the least appetite — almost 
mechanioxlly. His head felt better. When he had finished 
his light repast, he agaiti lay down on the couch, but he could 
pot sleep and remained motionless,* fiat on his stomach, his 
’ face buried in the pillow. If is reverie kept conjuring up sfrange 
scenes. At one time he was in Africa, in Egypt, on some oasis, 
where palms^were dotted about. The caravans were at rdsl, 
the camels* lay quietly, and |^ie travellers were eating their 
evening meal. 'I'hey drank water direct from the stream which 
ran maviiuring clos^ by. How refreshing was the marvellously 
Blue water, and how beautifully clear it looked as it* ran over 
many-coloured stones and mingled with the golden spangles of 
the s.indy bottom ! All at once he clearly heard the hour 
ehiming. ,He shuddered, raised his head, looked at the window 
to calculate the time, lie came to himself immediately, and 
jumped up, and, goipg on tiptoe, silently opened the door<ind 
stood listening on th^ (finding. His heart beat violently. But 
not^a sound*came from th% staircase. It seemed as though 
the house was wrap])ed in sleep. He could not understand 
how hp had been aide to sleep away the time as he had done, 
whilst nothing w^as prepared for the enterpri.se. And yet it was, 
perhaps^ six o*clock that had just struck. • • 

Then; he became excited as he felt what there was to be 
done, and he endeavoured with all his might to keep his 
thoughts froin wandering and conoentrate his mind on his task. 
All the time his heart ihuiflped and beat until he could hardly 
draw breath. In the first place it was necessary to make a 
loop and fasten to his coat. He went to his pillow agd took 
from amongst the linen he kept ^here an old and dirty shirt 
and tore part of it into strips. He then fastened a couple of 
*these together, and, taking off his coat — a stout cotton summer* 
one — began to sew thfe loop inside, under the left arm. His 
hands shook violently, but he accomplished his task satis 
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factorily^ and when he again put on his coat nothing was 
visible. Needle and thread had been procured long agd, and 
lay on«the table in a piece of paper. The loop was provided 
for a hatchet. It would never have dcjne to have appeared in 
the streets carrying a hatchet, and if he placed it under the 
coat, it wduld have been necessary to hold it with his hands; 
blit with the loop all he had to do was to put the iron in it and 
it would hang of itself under the coat, and with his hands in 
his pockets he could keep it from shaking, and one could 
3iis])ect tha^ he was carrying anything. He had thought ov( r 
all this aboir a fortnight before. ^ 

Having finished his ta.sk, Rasko’nikoV inserted his finger in 
a small crevice in the Pobr under his couch, and brought ou^ 
the with which ho had been careful to provide himself. ' 

This pledge was, however, only a sham — a thin smooth piece of 
wood about thc‘ size and thickness of a silver c;.ga re tt e-case, 
which he had found in a yard adjoining a carpentei *5 shop, and 
a thin piece of iron of about tlie same size, which he had 
picked up in the street. He fastened ilv't j,wo together firmly 
with thread, then pr6cefded to ‘wrap them up ivatly in a piece 
of clean white paper, and tie the parcel in such a manner that 
it would be difficult to undo it again. This was all done in 
order to occupy the attention of the old woman and to seize d 
favouruble opportunity when she would be busy with the knot. 
The piece of iron was simply added for ^weight, in order that 
she might not immediately delect thf fraud. He had just 
finished, and had put the packet *in his pocket,' when in i^he 
court below resounded tlie cry: 

**Six o’clock struck lofig ago !” , 

“ Long ago ! Good heavens I" 

He ran to the*door, listened, seized his bat, and went 
the stairs cautiously and stealthily as a cat. He still liaU the 
most important thing to do — to steal the hatciiet out of the 
kitchen. That a hatchet wa€ the best instrument,«he had long 
since decided. He had an old garden-knife, but on a — 
especially on his own strength -he ccJuld not rely; he finally 
fixed op the hatchet. A peculiarity was to be noticed in all 
these resolutions of his; the* more definitely they wiere settled, 
the more absurd and horrible they immediately appeared to liis 
*eyes, and never, for a moment, did he feel sure of the execution* 
of his project. But even if every question had been settled, 
every doubt cleared away, every difficulty overcome, he would 
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probably have renounced his design on the instant, as some- 
thing absurd, monstrous, and impossible. But tliere wer^ still 
a host of matters to arrange, of problems to solve, .As to 
procuring the hatchet, this trifle did not trouble Raskolnikoft' 
in the least, for nothing was easier. As a matter of fact 
Nastasia was scarcely ever at home, especially o! an evening. 
She was constantly nut gossiping with friends or tradespeople, 
and that was the reason of her mistress’s constant complaints. 
When the tijjie came, all he would have to do would be to 
quietly enter the kitciien and take the hatchet, and then tci 
replace it an hour afterwards when ail was ox er. But perhaps 
this would not be a^eai^ as he fancied. “Suppoce,” said the 
3 ^oung man to himself, ‘‘that when, »n an hour’s time, 1 come 
•to replace the hatchet, NastJfi»ia .should have come in. 4^ow, 
in that case, I could naturally not enter the kitchen until she 
had gone oi^t again. But supposing durtn^ this time she 
notices the«ii»sencti of the hatchet, she will gniinble, perhaps 
kick up a shindy, and that will serve to de^tomce me, or at 
least might do so !” 

But these weje ni?re details, winch he did nut c.ir<*to think 
about; lA-sides, he had no time to do ib. He liaa to come to 
a decision about the thing it^>elf ; when he hail clone so it would 
lie quite lime enough to consider tlic .accessory part of it. 
This last condition, the most essential of all, seemed tp him 
impossible to realize. For instanev, he could not imagine 
that, at a given he would cease to think, would rise 

up gnd go straightway therft. Even in his recent rckearstil 
(that is to say the visit he had paid to the old woman’s in order 
to definitely feel his ground), he had been far Irom rehearsPhg 
seriously. An actor without conviction, he had been unable 
to sustain his parl^ and had hastened r.way* indignant with 
himself. • Yet, from the moral point of view, Raskolnikoff had 
reason to consider the question solved. His keen casuistry 
had disposed^ of all ohjt'ctions, hut when he no longer found 
them within, he sought ihr them without. Impelled, ap- 
parently, by some blind, irresistible, siipernaturtfl force, he; 
groped for something to which he might cling. The un-v 
expected incidents of the preceding evening were xvorking 
upon him half mechanical|jr, just as a man whe has allowed a 
flap of his coat to catch on the cog of a whe el soon hnd.s him- • 
self hopelessly entangled in the machinery. The first question 
on which he dwelt was one that had often passed his mind 
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before: How is it that almost all crimes are so easily dis- 
covered, and what puts us on the track of the criminal?* 

By^degrees, he arrived at several singular conclusions. He 
argued that this was owing rather to the crinunal’s own de- 
meanour than to the material impossibility of concealing his 
crime; tliat, at the fatal moment, his resolution and mental 
power gave way, and that hence he behaved with childish sim- 
plicity and abnormal thoughtlessness, just when prudence and 
circumspection were all-important. Raskolnikoff compared 
this aberration of judgment and want of purpose*"to a morbid 
malady, developing gradually and attaining its maximum degree 
just before the perpetration of the emmd', and continuing to 
exist under the same form at the fatal moment and for some 
time after (to a greater or less degree, according to the indf-« 
vidual), to varjish finally, like every other malady. One point 
tliQt required cleafing up was, whether the crime is the result 
of disease, or whether the crime, by virtue of its nature, is not 
always accoinjjanjed by some rnorbid phenomena; but this the 
young man did not feel himself able, as yet, to solve. 

^Vhile• reasoning .thus, he persuaded tfimself that^he, per- 
sonaUy, was secure agaihst any such mental weakness, and that 
he was capable of retaining his resolution and intelligence 
throughout his enterprise for the simple reason that the latte*- 
was f^ot a crivie. We have no intention of rehearsing the 
argjiments which had led, him to this conclusion. We shall 
merely ob.^erve that throughout h;s musiiigs, the practical side 
of his enterpiise, the purely material Ail Sen! ties .in the w;y' of 
its accomplishment, were all passed over. ‘‘Let me but pre- 
serve my presence of mind and resolution, and when the 
moment for action comes I shall triumph over every obitacle.” 
Still he did not /set to w’ork. He believed less than ever in the 
ultimate persistence of his resolution, and when the * lock 
struck sc\cn ho staitod as if awaking fsom a dream. 

Before he had got to the, bottom or the stairrjise, a trifling 
circumstance came and uj)set all liis plans. On reach'^flig his 
landlady's landing, he found the kitdien-door wide open, as 
usual, and he peeped in, in order to make sure that, in the 
absence of N astasia, her mkstress w-as not there, and that the 
doors of the other rooms were closed. But great was his 
'annoyance to find Nasiasia there Rerself, engaged in hanging 
clothes on a line. Perceiving the young man, she stopped and 
turned to him inquiringly. He averted ins eyes and went away 
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without remark. But the affair was done for. There was no 
hatchft, he was frustrated entirely. He felt crushed^ nay, 
humiliated, but a feeling of brutal vindictiveness at his«disap- 
pointment soon ensued, and he continued down the stairs, 
smiling maliciously to himself. He stood hesitating at the 
gate. To walk about the streets or to go back were equally 
repugnant “To think that I have missed such a splendid 
opportunity!” he murmured as he stood aimlessly at the 
entrance, leanii.g near the open door of the porter's lodge. 
Suddenly he^tarted — something in the dark room attracted his 
eye. He looked quietly around. No one was* near. He 
descended the two-steps on tiptoe, and called for the porter. 
There was no repiv, and he nished^headlong to the hatchet 
» fit was a hatchet), secured ft where it lay among some Wood, 
and hurriedly fastened it to the loop as he ma^e his way out 
into the street. No one saw him I “'rfterfe's more of the 
devil in thi%!han my design,” he said smiling to himself. The 
occurrence gave him fresh cou/age. * 

He went away quietly in order not to excite any suspicion, 
;fnd walCed along tfte street with his eyes stucliousljf fixed on 
the ground, avoiding the faces of the pi.ssors^by. Suddenly he 
recollfcted his hat. “ Oood heavens ! thf; day before yestcr- 
(jay I had money, and not to have thought of that! I could 
so easily hSve houLdit a cap!” and he began cursing h\^sf:lf. 
Glancing casually in a .shop, he it was ten minutes past 
seven. He had yet along w'ay to go, as he was making a circuit, 
not wishing ig walk cfir&t to the house. He kept off, as much 
as Be was able, all thought ol his mission, and on the way 
reilecten upon possible improvements of the public grounds, 
upon the desirahihty fountains, and w'hy people lived w'hcre 
there were neither parks nor fountains, but only mud, lime, 
and bricks, emitting’ horrible exhalations and every conceivable 
foulness. This reminded him of his own walks about the 
Cyennaza, and he came to himself.^ 

“ How true it is liiat persons being led to execution interest 
them.selves in anything .that strikes them on the* way I” was^ 
the thought that came into his head, but it passed away like, 
lightning to be succeeded by some other. “Here wi are — 
there is the*gate.” It struck half-past seven a» he stood near 
iht house. * 

To his delight, he paased in without observation. As if on 
purpose, at the very same moment a load of hay was going 
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in, and it completely screened him. On the other side of the 
load,, a dispute or brawl was evidently taking place, %nd he 
gained the old w(^man’s staircase in a second. Recovering his 
breath and pressing his hand to his beating heart, he com- 
menced the ascent, though first feeling for the hatchet and 
arranging Jt. Every minute he stop()ed to listen. The stairs 
were quite deserted, and every door was closed. No one met 
him. On the second floor, indeed, the door of an empty 
lodging was wide open; some painters were working there, but 
they did not loc>k up. He stopped a moment \o think, and 
then continued the ascent; “No doubt it would be better if 
they were not there, but fortunately there* are two more floors 
above them.** At last he reaclv'*d the fourth floor, and Alena 
Ivanovna's door; tlie lodging facing it was unoccupied. Thh« 
lodging on th^* third floor, just beneath the old woman's, was 
also apparently eml^ty. The card that used to be on the door 
had gone; the lodgers had, no doubt, moved. * Raskolnikoff 
was stifling. 1I<; stood ' hesitAing a moment; “Had I not 
liCtter go away?*' But without answering the question, he 
watted artd listened Not a sound issued ffom the old woman's 
apartmenl.s. 'I'he staiitase was filled with the same silence. 
After listening; for a long time, the young man cast a last 
glance around, and again felt his hatchoL “ Do I not look top 
pale?*,* thought he. “Do I not appear too agilate'd? Sheris 
mistrustful. 1 should dq wcli to wait a little, to give my 
emotion time to calm down.*’ * 

But instead of becoming quieter, hfs ^oart throbbed more 
violently. He could stand it no longer, and, rai.sing his Ifand 
to^.ards the bell-rope, ha pulled it towards him. Aher waiting 
half a minute, he rang again — this time a little loudeV. No 
.answer. To ring like a deaf man would have been useless, 
stupid even. The old woman was certainly at hotae; but, 
suspicious by nature, she was likely to be so all the more 
then, as she happened to alone. KaskolnikolT knew some- 
thing of Alena Ivanovna’s habitsr He therefore placi^ his 
fiar to the dbor. Had the circumstanrccs amid which he was 
placed strangely developed his power of hearing, which, in 
generaf, is difficult to adnflt, or w'as the sound pally easily 
perceptible ? Anyhow, he suddenlv became aware that a hand 
' was l^ing cautiously placed on the lock, and that a dress 
rustled against the door. Some one inside was going through 
exactly the same movements as he on the landing. Some one, 
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Standing up against tlie lock, was listening whilst trying to hide 
her presence, and had probably her ear also against the 4oor. 

In order to avoid all idea of mystery, the young man 
purposely moved about rather noisily, and muttered something 
half aloud; then he rang a third time, but gently and coolly, 
without allowing the bell to betray the least sign of i^jipatiencc. 
Raslcolnikoff never forgot this moment of his life. When, in 
atter-days, he thought over it, he could never understand how 
he had been able to display such cunning, especially at a time 
w'hen emotieJh was nowand again depriving him of the free use 
of his intellectual and physical faculties. After af short while 
he iicard ihe bolt withdrawn. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The door, as before, was opeAed a "little, and again the two 
eyes, with mistrustful glance, peeped out of ’tlic dark. Then 
Raskoliflkoff lost h« presence^ of mind and madetfi serious 
mistake. Fearing that the old womsPn would take alarm at 
finding they were alone, and knowing that his aj>pearancc 
would not reassure her, he took hold ot the door and pulled it 
towards hitn in order to prevent her shutting it again Jf she 
should be thus minded. Seeing tiii^ s!ie held on to the lock, 
so that he almost dffew her together wirh t'nc door on to the 
staircase. Sl\e recoifer%d herself, and stood to prevent his 
entrtince, speechless with fright. 

“Good evening, Alena Ivanovna,” ^le commenced, tryinjf to 
speak wi:h unconcern, but his voice did not obey him, and he 
faltered and trembled, “Good evening, I hjivc* brought you 
somethisg, but we had better go into the light.” He pushed 
past her and entered the room uninvited. The old woman 
followed and found her tongue, 

“What is Tt you want? i\^ho are you ?” she coinm^nced, 
“Pardon me, Alena Ivanovna, your old acquaintanc«‘ 
Raskolnikoff. 1 have brought a pledge, as I promised th«*^ 
other day,” and he held out the packet to her. • 

The oldVoman was about to examine it, vjien she raised 
Jier eyes and looked straighT into those of the visitor who had. 
entered so unceremonipusly. She examined him attentively, 
distrustfully, for a minute. Raskolnikoff fancied there waiv a 
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gleam of mockery in her look as if she guessed all. He felt 
he w^s changing colour, and that if she kept her glanc^ upon 
him much longer without saying a word lie would be obliged 
to run away. 

“ Why are you looking at me thus ?” he said at last in anger. 

“ Will you take it or not? or shall I take it elsewhere? 1 have 
no time to waste.” Me did not intend to say this, but the 
words came out. The tone seemed to quiet her suspicions. 

“Why were you so impatient, batuchka^ What is it?” she 
a-ked, glancing at the pledge. 

“ The silver cigarette-case of which I spoke the other day.” 

She held out her hand. “But whyiare^you so pale, why do 
your hands shake? What is the matter with you, batuchkaV 

“Kever,” replied he abruptly. • “You would be pale too S’* 
you had nollung to eat.” He could hardly speak the words 
and felt his strength failing. But there was some plausibility 
in Ins reply; and the old woman took the pledge.* » 

“ Wliat is It?” she askcVI onefe more, weighing it in her hand 
and looking straight at her visitor. 

“ Ciganette-ca‘^e, silver, look gt it.” • * 

“ 1ft doesn't loci as though it were in silver. Oh I what a 
dreadful knot 1 ” 

She began to untie the packet and turnetl to the light (aj.1 
the windows were closed in spite of the heat). Heir back was 
turned towards Raskolnik^otT, and for a few seconds she paid 
no further attention to him. He opent^d his coat, freed the 
hatchet from the loop, but did not yel take it frpm its hiding- 
place; he held it with his right hand beneath the garnfent. 
Hft limbs were weak, e^ch moment they grew ni'^^re numbed 
and stiff. He feared his fingers would relax their hold* of the 
hatchet, 'riien.his head turned giddy. 

“What is this you bring me?” cried Alena Iwarj‘»vna, 
turning to him in a rage. 

There was not a moment to lose now. He pulled out the 
hatchet, raised it with both* hands? and let it descend \^hout 
force, almoBt mechanically, on the old woman’s head. But 
. directly he had struck the blow his strength returned 
According to her usual lubit, Alena Ivanovna was bare- 
headed. Her ucanty grey locks, greasy with oil, wfire gathered 
» in one thin plait, which was fixed \o the back of her neck by 
means of a piece of horn comb. The .hatchet struck her just 
oa the sinciput, and this was partly owing to her small stature. 
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She scarcely uttered a faint cry and collapsed at once all in a 
heap on the floor ; yet she still had strengtli to raise her jirms 
to her*head while one of her hands continued to clutch the 
pledge. Then Raskolnikoif, whose arm had regained all its 
vigour, struck two fresh blows with the hatchet on the crown 
of the old woman’s head. The blood spurted out ip streams 
and the body rolled heavily over. At that moment the young 
man drew back ; so soon as he beheld his victim stretched on 
the floor he bent over her face ; she was dead. 'I'he wide- 
open eyes sttmed about to jump from their sockets, the 
convulsions of death had given a grimacing expression to the 
countenance. • • 

'Fhe murderer laid his hatchet down and at once began to 
jtfarch the corpse, taking tiie greatest precaution not to get 
stained with the blood ; he remembered seeing Alena Ivanovna, 
on the occasion of his last visit, take her keys from the right- 
hand pocke^ftf her dress. He was in full possession of his 
intellect ; he felt neither giddy tior dtfzed, but his hands con- 
tinued to shake, l^atcr on, he recollected that he had been 
very prudtnt, very atJtmlive, tha^ he had taken every care not 
to <^oil himself. 'It did not take him k>ng to find the keys; 
the same as the other day, they were altogether on a steel 
ring. Having secured them, Kaskoliiikoff at once passed into 
the bedroom. It was a very small apartment ; on one, side 
was a large glass case full of holy im^es, on the other a gr^t 
bed looking very clearf with its quiltecTsilk patchwoik coverlet. 
The third wall was occupied by a chest of drawers. Strange to 
say, lihe young man had no sooner attempted to open them, 
he had no sooner commenced to try t^e keys, than a kind 
shudder»ran through his frame. Again the idea came to him 
to give up his task and go away, but this vell^ity bnly lasted 
a second it was now loo late to draw back. 

He was even smiling at having for a moment entertained 
such a thought, when he was .suddenly seized with a terrible 
anxiety : suppfcse the old waman were still alive, suppose she 
recovered consciousness. Irving at once the keys and the 
drawers, he hastened to the corpse, seized the hatchet, and 
prepared to strike another blow at* his victim, but he found 
there was nonnecessity to do so. Alena Ivanovna was dead 
bs;yond all doubt. Leaning* over her again to examine her 
closer, RaskolnikofT saw, that the skull was shattered. He 
was about to touch her with his fingers, but drew back, as it 
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was quite unnecessary. There was a pool of blood upon the 
floor Suddenly noticing a bit of cord round the old woman’s 
neck, the young man gave it a tug, but the gory stuff was 
strong, and did not break. I'he murderer then tried to 
remove it by drawing it down the body. But this second 
attempt 'Was no more successful than the first, the cord 
encountered some obstacle and became fixed. Burning with 
impatience, Raskolnikoff brandished the hatchet, ready to 
strike the corpse and sever the confounded string at the same 
blow. However, he could not make up his mt.id to proceed 
with such 'brutality. At last, after trying for two minutes, and 
staining his hands with blood, he succeisded in severing the 
cord with the blade of ^he hatchet without further disfiguring 
the *^ead body. As he had imagined, there was a pup::e 
suspended to the old woman’s neck. Besides this there was 
also a small enairfellcd medal and two crosses, one of cypress- 
wood, the other of brass. The grrasy purse, a iittle chamois- 
leather bag, was as full ais it cduld hold. KaskolnikoiT thrust it 
in his pocket without examining the contents. He then threw 
the crosses on his victim s breast, and iiastily returned to the 
bedtoom, taking the Ifatchet with him. 

His impatience was now intense, he seized the keys, and 
again set to work. But all his attempts to open the drawers 
were unavailing, and this was not so much owing to the shak' 
ing of his hands ns to his continual misconceptions. He could 
see, for instance, that a certain key wouHd not fit the lock, and 
yet he continued to try and insert it, ’ All on a sudden he 
recalled a conjecture he had formed on the occasion his 
pVeceding visit: the big key with the toothed wards, which 
was attached to the ring with the smaller ones, probably 
belonged, not the drawers, but to some box in w^hich the old 
woman, no doubt, hoarded up her valuables. Without further 
troubling about the drawers, he at tmee looked under the bed, 
aware that old women are in the habit of hiding their treasures 
in such places. And there indeod was a trunk wiil^^ounded 
lid, covered with red morocco and studded with steel nails. 
Raskolnikoff was able to insert the key in the lock without the 
least difficulty. When he •opened the box he perceived a hare- 
skin cloak trrmmed with red lying on a white sheet ; beneath 
the fur was a silk dress, and then a shawl, the rest of the con- 
tents appeared to be nothing but rags^ The young man com- 
menced by wiping his blood-stained hands on tue red trimming. 
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“It will not show so much on red.*' Then he suddenly seemed 
to charge his mind. “Heavens! am I going mad?" thought 
he with fright 

But scarcely had he touched these clothes than a gold watch 
rolled from u!)der the fur. He then overhauled everything in 
the box. Among the rags were various gold trinkets, which 
had all probably been pledged with the old woman : braceletSi 
chains, ear-rings, scarf-pins, etc. Some were in their cases, 
while the others were tied up with tape in pieces of newspaper 
folded in ivra Raskolnikoff did hot hesitate, he laid hands 
on these jewels, and stowed them away in the pocicets of his 
coat and trousers, whhotit opening the cases nor untying the 

packets ; but h.* was soon interrupted in his work 

• ^Footsteps lesounded in ther other room. He stopped short, 
frozen with terror. But the noise having ceased, he was 
already imagining he had been mistaken, wlidn suddenly he 
distantly heiwd a faint cry, or ^rather a kind of feeble inter- 
rupted moan. At the end of a minute or two, everything was 
again as silent as death. Kaskolnikoff had seated himself on 
the floor idc the ftunk and was waiting, scarcely (hiring to 
breathe ; suddenly he bounded up, caugin up the hatchet, 'and 
rushed from the bedroom. In the centre of the apartment, 
Elizabeth, a huge bundle in her hands, stood gazing in a terror- 
stricken way at her dead sister; white as a sheet, she did not 
seem to have the strength to call out# (^n the sudden appear- 
anc" of the murderer, ^she began to quake in every limb, and 
nervous tw»tches passed over'* her face : she tried to raise her 
arm, lo open her mouth, but she was unable to utter the least 
cry, and, slowly retreating, her gaze still riveted on Raskdl- 
nikoff, she sought refuge in a corner. The poor woman drew 
back in perfect silence, as though she had no breath left in her 
body. 'Ftic young man rushed upon her, brandishing the 
hatchet; the wretched creature's bps assumed the doleful 
expression petyliar to quite young children when, beginning lo 
feel frightened of somethim-^ they gaze fixedly at the object 
which has raised their alarm, and are on the point* of crying • 
out Terror had so completely stupefied this unfortunate 
Elizabeth, that, though threatened by the hatchet, she did not 
even think of protecting her face by holding hei* hands before 
her head, with that mechanical gesture which the instinct of 
self-preservation prompts on such occasions. She scarcely 
raised her left arm, and extended it slowly in the direction of 
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the murderer, as though to keep him off. The hatchet pene< 
trated her skull, laying it open from the upper parttof the 
forehead to the crown. Elizabeth fell down dead. No longer 
aware of what he did, RaskolnikofT took the bundle from his 
victim's hand, then dropped it and ran to the anteroom. 

He was more and more terrified, especially after this second 
murder, entiicly unpremeditated by him. He was in a hurry 
to be gone; had he then been in a state to see things more 
clearly, had he only been able to form an idea of the diffi- 
culties besetting his position, to see how desperate,' how hideous, 
how absurd it was, to understand how’ many obstacles there 
still remained for him to surmount,* pefiiaps even crimes to 
commit, to escape from *11118 house and return home, be would 
mo^ likely have withdrawn froih the struggle, and have gone 
at once and -given himself up to justice; it wns not cowardice 
which would Have prompted him to do so, but the horror of 
what he had done. This lagt impression becaue more and 
more powerful every minute. Nothing in the world could now 
have made him return to the trunk, nor even re-enter the 
room irfwliich it lay. Little by little his mind became diverted 
by bthor thoughts, and he lapsed into a kind of reverie; at 
times the murderer seemed to forget his position, or rather the 
most important part of it, and to concentrate his attention on 
trifles. After a while, happening to glance in the kitchen, he 
observed a pail lialf fui^ of water, standing on a bench, and 
that gave him the idea of washing hjs .tiands and the hatchet. 
The blood had made his hands sticky. Alter plunging the 
blade of the hatchet in the water, he took a small piece of soap 
Which lay on the window-sill, and commenced his ablutions. 
When he had washed hU hands, he set to cleaning ”the iron 
part of his weapon ; then he devoted three minutes to soaping 
the wooden handle, which was also «;tained with blodd. 

After this he wiped it with a cloth which had been hung up 
to dry on a line stretched .across the kitchen. ,This done, he 
drew near the window and carefully examined the hfc!fchet for 
some mindtes. The accusing stains had disappeared, but the 
handle was still damp. Raskolnikoff carefully hid the weapon 
under his coat by replacfhg it in the loo{> ; af^r which, he 
minutely inspected his clothes, tl^at is to say so far as the dim 
light of the kitchen allowed him to do so. He saw nothing 
suspicious about the coat and trousers, but there were blood- 
stains on the boots. He removed them with the aid ol a 
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damp rag. But these precautions only half rea^^sured him, for 
he kncgnr that he coulci not see properly and that certain siains 
had very likely escaped him. He stood irresolute in the 
middle of the room, a prey to a sombre, agonizing thought, the 
thought that he was going mad, that at that moment he was not 
in a ht state to come to a determination and to watch over his 
security, that his way of going to work was probably not the 
one the circumstances demanded. ‘‘Good heavens! I ought 
to go, to go away at once ! ” murmured he, and he rushed to 
the anteroorrTVhere the' greatest terror he had yet experienced 
awaited him. * 

He stood stock'Stilt, noa dating to believe his eyes: — the door 
of tiie lodging, the outer door which 0))ened on to the landing, 
life same one at which he liad rung a little while before and by 
which he had entered, was oixjn ; up till then it remained 
ajar, the old woman had no dtmbt omitted \o Close it by way 
of precaution*; it had been neither locked nor bolted I Hut 
he had seen Kizabeth after that? How was it that it had not 
occurred to him that she had come in by way of the door? 
She coulcf not have efttered the lodging through the wrflL He 
shut the door and bolted it. “ Hut ito, that is not wimt 1 
should do? ! must go away, go away.” He drew back the 
bcjlt and, after opening the door again, stood listening on the 
landing. • 

He stood thus a long while. Dowyi below, probably at lj>c 
street-door, two noisy Wices were vociferating insults. “Who 
can those ]K‘ople be?”* He waited patiently. At last the 
noise* ceased, the brawlers had taken their departure. The 
young man was about to do the same, when a door on tWe 
floor immediately below was noisily opened and some one went 
downstairs, humming a tune. “ Whatever are they all up to?" 
wondered# Kaskolnikoff, and closing the door again he waited 
a while. At length all became silent as befoic ; but just as he 
was preparing to go down, he sudjJenly became awaie of a 
fresh sound, footsteps as yet for off, at the bottom of the stair- 
case ; and he no sooner heard them than he gifesscd the 
truth : — some one was coming to the old woman's on the 

fourth floor. Whence came this presentiment? What* was 
there so partitularly significant in the sound of these footsteps? 
TJiey were heavy, regular, an3 rather slow than hurried. lU 
has now reached the first floor, he still continues to ascend. 
The sound is becoming plainer and plainer. He pants as 
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though with asthma at each step he takes. He has commenced 
the third flight. He will soon be on the fourth ! And Kaskol- 
nikoff felt suddenly seized as with a general paralysis, the same 
as happens when a person has the nightmare and fancies him- 
self pursued by enemies; they are on the point of catching him, 
they will*'kill him, and yet he remains spell bound, unable to 
move a limb. 

The stranger was now ascending the fourth flight. Raskol- 
nikoff, who until then had been riveted to the landing with 
fright, was^at length able to shake off his torpSh, and hastily 
re-entered the apartment, closing the door behind him. Then 
he bolted it, being careful to make m little noise as pos>ible. 
Instinct raiher than reason prompted him to do this. When 
he had finished, he remained close to the door, listenirfg^ 
scarcely daring to breathe. The visitor was now on the land- 
ing. Only the* tKickness of the door separated the two men. 
The unknown was in tjie same position towards* KaskolnikofT 
as the latter had been a littfe while before towards the old 
woman. I'lie visitor stood panting for some little time. “He 
must stout and bi^/* tliought the yoirtig man as fie clasped 
the Wtchet flrtnly in his hand. It was all like a dream to him. 
The visitor gave a violent pull at the bell. He immediately 
fancied he heard something move inside. He listened atten- 
tively during a few seconds, then he gave another ring and 
again waited ; suddenly losing patience, he began to shake the 
door-handle with all his might. Rask*olnikoff watched with 
terror the bolt trembling in the socket, expecting to see it 
shoot back at any moment, so violent were the jerks gii%n to 
tfie door. It occurred to him to hold the bolt in its place 
with his hand, but the man might have found it otit. His 
head was turning quite dizzy again. “I shall betray myself!” 
thought he; but he suddenly recoveied his presenoe of mind 
as the unknown broke the silence. 

** Are they both asleep, or has some one strangled them ? 
The thrice-confounded creatures!” growled tfie victor in a 
guttural v*oice. “Hi! Alena Ivanovna, you old sorceress! 
Elizafieth Ivanovna, you indescribable beauty! — open I Oh I 
the witches ! can they be Asleep?” 

In his exaSfieration he rang ten times running,^ and as loud 
as he possibly could. This man was evidently not a stranger 
there, and was in the habit of being obeyed. At the same 
moment some light and rapid footsteps resounded on the stair- 
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case. It was another person coming to the fourth floor. 
Raskolaikoft was not at first aware of the newcomer’s arfival. 

**ls it possible that there’s no one at home?” said the latter 
in a loud and hearty tone of voice, addressing the first visitor, 
who was still tugging at the bell-pull. “Good day, Koch 1” 

“Judging by his voice, he must be quite a young man,” 
immediately thought Raskolnikoff. 

“The devil only knows 1 I’ve almost smashed the lock," 
replied Koch^ “But how is it you know me?” 

“What a question ! The day before yesterday I played you 
at billiaids, at Gambrinus’s, and won three games right 
off.” 

“Ah!” 

* “ So they’re not at home ? Thai’s strange. I might almost 
say it’s ridiculous. Wnere can the old wornjtn liaVo gone? 1 
want to speak jvith her.” 

“Ahd 1 toft, baiuchka^ I want^o speak with her.” 

“Well, what’s to be be done? I suppose wc must go baeV 
to whence.we came. J wanted to borrow some money gf her!" 
exclaimed the young man. * * ^ 

“Of course we m ist go back again; but why then did she 
make an appointment ? She herself, the old witch, told me to 
come at this hour. And it’s a long way to where I live. 
W'here the deuce can she be? I doii^t understand it. •She 
never stirs fr<,ni one ycjir’s end to the ftlher, the old witch ; sHe 
quite roLs in the place, iicr legs have always got something the 
mattei; w*iih them, and now. all on a sudden she goes gallivant- 
ing about I ” 

“ Suppose we question the porter ? ” * 

“ What for?” 

“To find out where she’s gone and when she ^rill be back.” 

*‘Huml— the deuce! — question — but she never goes any- 
where.” And he again tugged at the door-handle. “ 'i’he devil 
take her I therols nothing to be done*but to go.” 

“ Wait I ” suddenly exclaimed the young man, “ Igok 1 — do 
you notice how the door resists when we pull it ? ” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, thatyshows tiiat it’s not locked, but bojted! Hark 
how it clinks 1 ” • 

-‘Well?” 

“Don’t you understanB? That shows that one of them 
must be at home. If both were out, they would.bave locked 
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Ihe^door after them, and not have bolted it inside. Listen, 
<lon^t you hear the noise it makes ? Well, to bolt onrf's door, 
one must be at home, you understand. Therefore it follows 
that they are at home, only for some reason or other they don’t 
open thp door ! ” 

"Why, yes, you’re rfght ! " exclaimed the astonished Koch. 
“ So they’re there, are they ? ” And he again shook the door 
violently. 

“Stay!” resumed the young man, “ don’t 4 )ull like that. 
There’s something peculiar about this. You’ve rung, you’ve 
pulled at the door with all your migjit, and they haven’t 
answered you; therefore, they’ve eitlier both fainted away, 
or-T ” ^ ^ 

“What?” 

“This is what.wc had better do : have the porter up, so that 
he may find out what’s tile matter.” 

“Thai’s not a bad idea !” # * 

They both started downstairs. 

“St9p! you stay liere ; I’ll fetch the porter.” 

“ Why stay here ? 

“Well, one never knows what might happen ” 

“ All right.” 

“You see, I might also pass for an examining magistrate! 
lliere’s something very peculiar about all this, that’s e\ident, 
e*<vi-dent ! ” said the young man excitedly, and he hastily 
made his way down the stairs. 

Left alone, Koch rang xigain, but gently this limej^ then, 
rvith a thoughtful air, he began to play with the door handle, 
turning it first one way, then the other, so as to makf sure the 
door was only bolted. After this, with a great deal of puffing 
and blowing, he stooped down to look through the keyhole, 
but the key was in the lock, and turned in such a way that 
one could not see through. Standing up on the other side of 
the door, RaskolnikofT still held^the hatchet in his hjinds. He 
was almost in a state of delirium and was preparing to attack 
the two men the moment they forced an entrance. More 
than once, on hearing t^em knocking and planning together, 
he had felt inclined to put an end to the maHer there and 
then by calling out to them. At times, he experienced a 
desire to abuse and defy them, whilst awaiting their irruptiot*. 
” The sooner it*s over the better 1 Ke kept thinking. 

“ The devil take them 1 ” The time passed ; still no one 
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came. Koch was beginning to lose patience. “The devil 
lake tbpinr' he muttered again, and, tired of waiting,, he 
relinquished his watch to go and find the young man. By 
degrees the sound of his heavy boots echoing on the stairs 
ceased to be heard. 

•'Heavens! What shall 1 do?** , 

Raskolnikoff drew back the bolt and opened the door a 
few inches. Reassured by the silence which reigned in the 
house, and, moreover, scarcely in a fit state at the time to 
reflect on whlft he did, he went out on to the landing, shut 
the door behind him as securely as he could and tut^ied to go 
downstairs. He ha(> alrieady descended several stei)s when 
suddenly a great uproar arose from 04 )e of the floors below, 
^yhere could he hide? Concealment was Impossible, so he 
hahtened upstairs again. 

“ Hi there ! hang it ! stop ! ** • • * 

He who ut^tfred these cries had just burst out of one of the 
lodgings, and was rushing down* the stairs as fast as his legs 
would carry him, yelling the while: “Dmitri! Dmitri! Dmitri ! 
May the devil take the fool 1” , t 

rhe rest died away in the distance*; the man who iHas 
ULlermg the e cries had alieady left the house far behind. 
All was once more silent ; but scarcely was this alarm over 
chan a fresh one succeeded it: several individuals talking 
cOgether in a loud tone of voice were noisily coming up the 
stairs. There were three or four of them. Raskolnikoff 
recognized the young ifiah*s sonorous accents. “ It is them I *’ 
no longer hoping to escape them, he advanced boldly to 
meet them: “Let happen what will!*' said he to himscll*; 
“ if they*stop me, ail is over ; if they let me pass, all is over 
just the same : they will remember passing me ,oit the stairs.’* 
They werc> about to encounter him, only one flight separated 
them — when suddenly he felt himself saved ! A few steps 
from him, to the right, there was an empty lodging with the 
door wide op5n, it was thaV same* one on the second floor 
where he had seen the painters working, but, byw a happy 
chance, they had just left it It was they, no doubt, who a 
few minutes before had gone oft, u^ering those shouts. * The 
paint on the^ floors was quite thresh, the workyien had left 
t'^eir things in the middle df the room : a small tub, some 
paint in an earthen ware; crock, and a big brush. In the 
twinkling of an eye, Raskolnikoff glided into the deserted 
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apartment and hid himself as best he could up against the 
walj. It was none too soon : his persecutors were aigsAdy on 
the landing ; they did not slop there, however, but went' on up 
to the fourth floor, talking loudly amongst themselves. Afier 
wailing till they had got some distance off, he left the room on 
tiptoe a^d hurried down as fast as his legs would carry him. 
No one on the stairs ! No one either at the street-door ! He 
stepped briskiv outside, and, once in the street, turned to the 
left. 

Pie knew very well, he knew without a doubt^that they who 
were seelflng him were at that moment in the old woman’s 
lodging, and were amazed to find that the door, which a little 
while before bad briea shut so securely, was now open. 
“ They’re examining the corpses/* thought lie ; “ it won’t trfki; 
them a niinijte to come to the conclusion that the murd ner 
managed to hide himstdf from them as they went up the 
stairs ; [lerhaps they may even have a suspicion 'liiat he stowed 
himself away in the enfpty hedging on the second floor while 
they were hurrying to the upiier part of the house.*’ But, in 
spite oft these reflections, he ^id not daft: to increase his pace, 
though he still had a hundred steps or so to go before reaching, 
the fust turning. “Suppose I slipped into some doorway, in 
some out-of-the-way street, and waited there a few minings? 
No, , that would never do! I might throw my hatchet away 
sgmewhere? or take a ^ab? No good I no good!” At Iasi 
he reached a narrow lane; he entered if more than alive, 
'rherc, he was almost in safety, anti be knt-w ii ; in such a 
place, suspicion could hardly be fixed upon him ; wiufe, on 
the other hand, it wiis easier for him to avoid notice by 
mingling with the crowd. But all these agonizing eifcnts had 
so enfeebled Jiim that he could scarcely keep on his leg*?. 
Great drops of perspiration streamed down his face*; his neck 
was (juite M et. “ I think you’ve had your fill ! ” shouted some 
one who took him for drunken map as he reached the 
canal bank. « % 

He no longer knew what he was doing; the farther he went, 
ihe more obscure became his ideas. However, when he found 
him^i^f on the quay, he became frightened at seeing so few 
people there^ and, fearing that^he might be noticed on so 
deserted a spot, he returned to the lane. Though he had 
hardly the strength to put one leg before the other, he never- 
theless took the longest way to reach his home. He had 
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scarcely recovered his presence of mind even when he crossed 
the threshold ; at l -ast the thought of the hatchet never came 
to him until he was on the stairs. Yet the question he had to 
s*'lve was a most serious one: it consisted in returning the 
liatchct to the place he had taken it from, and in doing so 
Without attracting the least attention. Had he hetn more 
cnpihle of considering his position, he would certainly have 
understood that, instead of replacing the hatchet, it would be 
far safer to get rid of it by throwing it into the yard of some 
other house. 

Nevertheless lie met with no mishap, 'fhe dAor of the 
porter's lodg^ wa ^ closed, »t hough not locked; to rdl appearance, 
thereiore, the porter was at home. But R.^skolnikoff had so 
thoroughly lost all faculty of preparing any kind of plan, that 
he walked strri dit to the door and opened it. Jf the porter 
had asked hiip : “What do you want?” |ierha)>s he would 
.«imply have handed him the. hatchet. Rut, the same as on the 
pievious OC' a-inp, tlie porter \\as absent, and this gave the 
young rn^n every facility to replace the hatcliet under the 
bench, exactly where had fou«d «t. Then he went tjpsiairs 
and reached his r(/om 'Vii^iout meeting a* soul ; ihr‘ door of* hi.s 
iandla<iy’s apartments was shiit. Once home again, he threw 
hiiiiself on his couch just as he was. He did not sleep, hut 
jay in a sort of semi-conseioiisness. If anybody had .then 
appeared before him, he would have sprung up and cried oqt. 
His head was swimniinf^ wi'h a host of vague thoughts : do 
v;hat, he couldi he was unable 10 .'oil' w the lit r. ad of one of 
thcro* 
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CHAPTER I. 

t 

Raskolnikoff lay on the coucli a very long while. At t’lpes 
he seerned to rouse from this h.ilf sleep, and then he notice*! 
that the nigM .wsys very (ar ailvanced, hut still it never entered 
his lioad to rise. Soon it began to hrigiilen into day, and liu; 
dawn found liiin in a state ofcstupefaction, lying 'motionless on 
his back. A desperate clamour, and sounds of brawls from 
I he streets below, rose to his ears. ,.rhese awalrened him 
thoroughly, although, he heard them every morning early at 
tlie'same hour. “ .\h ! two oVlock, drinking is over/' and he 
started up as though some one had pulled him oiT the couch. 
“ Whal ! two o’clock already?” lie sat on the edge of the 
C(»uch aiul then recollected everything, in an instant it all came 
buck ! At first he tliofight ho was gamg out of his mind, a 
strange chill pervaded his frame, but the cold arose from the 
fever which had seized upon him during his sleep.^ He 
!^hivered until his teeth chattered, and all ids limbs fairly 
shook. He went to tfie door, opened it, and listenedj all was 
silent in the house, ^^'ilh astonishment he turned and looked 
round the room. How could he have o)me home the night 
before, not bolted the door, and thrown himself on the couch 
jusi as he was, not only not undre^-sed, but wnth his hat on ? 
rhcie it lay in the middle of the floor whero it had rolled. 
•‘If any one came in, wliat would he think? Tliat% am 
ilrunk of course." 

Hp w'ent to the window — it was pretty light — and looked 
himself all over from head to foot, to see if there w^ere any 
stains on his 'clothes. But he could not rely upon that sort of 
inspection ; so, still shivering, he undressed and examined His 
clothes again, looking everywhere with the greatest care. To 
make quite sure, he went over them three times. He dis- 
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covered nothing but a few drops of clotted blood on the ends 
of his trousers which were very much frayed. took a»big 
clasp-knife and cut off the frayed edges. Suddenly he 
remembered that the purse and the things he had abstracted 
from the old woman’s chest, were still in his pockets! He 
had never thought of taking them out and hiding them ! 
indeed, it had never crossed his mind that they were in his 
pockets whilst examining his clothes ! Was it possible? In a 
second he emptied all out on to the table in a heap. Then, 
turning his pockets inside out to make sure tiicre was nothing 
left in them, he carried the things to a corner of Ihe room. 
Just there, the paper \Vas hanging loose from the wall ; he bent 
down and commenced to stuff all the linings into a hole behind 
the paper. “ rhere, it’s all out of sight ! ” thought he gleefnlly, 
as he stood gay-ing stupidly at the spot where the paper bulged 
out more than ever. Suddenly he began to shudder from 
terror. **(Iood heavens!’’ murmured he in despair, “what is 
the matter with me? Is that hidden? Is that the way to 
hide anything?” 

Indeed, he had ndl reckoned«on sucii spoil, he hltd only 
thought of taking the old woman’s mefney; so he was not 
prepared with a hiding-place for the jewels. “ I have n(-* cause 
io*rcjoice now,” thought he, “is that the w'ay to hide anyliiing ? 
I must really be losing rny senses!” He sunk on the cvuch 
again cxhausti d ; another fit of inlqlerable shivering st*izi;d 
him, and he mechanically pulled his old student’s cloak over 
him for warmth, as he leil it)to a delirious sleep, lie lost all 
consciousness of himself. Not more than five minute') had 
elapsed before he woke up in intense, excitement, and berft 
over his "clothes in the deepest anguish. “ How could I go to 
sleep again when nothing is done! h'or I haveidone nothing, 
the loop fe still where I sewed it. I forgot ail about that ! 
What a convincing proof it would have been.” He ripjv. d it 
off and tore it into shreds which he, placed among his under- 
linen under the pillow. ‘‘•H'hese rags cannot awaken any 
suspicions, I fancy. At least, so it seems to me,” n^eated he, 
standing up in the middle of the room, and, with an attempt 
rendered all ^the more painful by Hhe effort it cost him, he 
looked all round, trying to nijikesure he had forgotten nothing. 
He suffered cruelly from this conviction, that everything, even 
memory, even the most elementary prudence, was a[>andoning 
him. 
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“ Can this be the punishment already beginning ? Indeed ! 
indeed ! it is I 

And indeed the frayed edges he had cut from the bottom of 
his trousers were lying on the floor, in the middle of the room, 
exposed to the view of the first comer. “But what can I be 
thinking of?” exclaimed he in utter bewilderment. Then a 
strange idea came into his head; he thought that perhaps 
all his clothes were saturated in blood, and that he could not 
see tins because his seiibcs were gone and his perception of 
things losj. Then he recollected that there would be traces 
on the purse, and his pockets would be wet w-ith blood. It 
was so. “ 1 am bereft of my reasdn, f know not wiiat I am 
doing. Bah ! n(it at ail 1 — it is only weakness, delirium. I 
shah soon be better.” He tore at the lining. At this moniSat 
the rays of 1 the morning streamed in and shone on his left 
boot. 'I'here wvfe plain traces, and all the point was covered. 
“I must have stepp«;d^in that pool. Wliat siiail I do now.^ 
Boot, lining, rags, where shalf they go?” He rolled them up 
and stood thinking in the middle of the room. /‘Ah, the 
stove. ‘Yes, burn them. No 1 cannot, I have no match. 
Better thiow them away. Yes, yes, tiiat is the thing,” said he, 
ngain sitting on the couch. “ At once and without delay too, 
quick.” But, instead, his head foil back upon tlie pillow, a;id 
chilly shiverings again came over him. He covered himself 
with his cloak and slept again. It apjieared hours to him, and 
many a time in his sleep he tried to rise to hasten to throw 
away his bundle, but he could not, he seemed chained to the 
lied. At last he awoke, as he he.ard a loud kn<»rk at his*door. 
*“Eh, open, will yoo?” cried Nastasia. “Don't lie there 
like a dog. It's eleven o’clock.” 

“ Perhaps he is not in,” said a man's voice. 

“ The porter's voice. What does he want ? ” R&skolnikoff 
rose, and sat on the couch listening. His heart throbbed 
violently. „ 

“Who has bolted the door then?” exclaimed the Vvant. 

“ Open, iftll you ? *' 

“ *^ll must be discovered?” He rose a little and undid the 
bolt, and fell back a^^>iin dki his bed. 'Fhere stood the porter 
and NastasiaJ The servant lool^ed strangely at Kaskolnikofl^ 
while he fixed a despairing glance upon the porter • 

“ Here is a notice for you fium the*oific^” said the latiec. 

“ Whai oflice?” 
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The police office.” 

“What for?” 

•'I don’t know. You are summoned there, go.* Thi 
porter looked anxiously at the lodger, and turned to leave. 
Raskoinikoff made no observation, and held the paper uri' 
opened in his hand. 

“ 'I’here, stay where you are,” said Nastasia, seeing him fall 
back on the couch. “If you are ill, do not go. Wh it is tha: 
in your hand ? ” 

He looked* dow n ; in his right hand were clutched the 
piec«..s ot i'rayed cloth, his boot, and the lining of his pocket. 
He had evidently fdlert* asleep with them as they were; 
indeed he recollected how, thinking deeply about them, he 
had dozed away. 

“ The ivlca of taking a lot of rags to bed and hv!/gging them 
to you like a treasure 1 ” laughed the servant in her sickly 
manner. 

In a second he hid all under his coat and lookeJ at her 
attentively,, Although little was capable of passing in his 
inincT, he felt she would not *talk* thus to a man undef arrest 
for a crime. But then, the police? 

“Is there anything you want? You slay here, I will 
bring it.” 

“No, I will go. I am going at onni,” murmured he, rising 
to his feet. j * 

“ Very well,” 

She went out after the porter. As soon as she had dis- 
appeared, he ruslu^i to the light to look at his boot. Yes^ 
there were spots, but not very plain, ail coveied with mud. 
but who would distinguish them? Nastnsia could know 
nothing, thank heavens 1 Then with trembling *hand* he tore 
open the notice, and began to read. At last he understood ; 
it was simply the usual notice to report himself ai the office of 
the district tha{ day at half-j nine, o'clock. 

“ But w'hy to-day?” cried Hfe. “ Lord, let it be over soon." 
lie was about to fall down on his knet:s to p'^ay, wh&n a ht of 
laughter seized him. “ I must trust to myself, not to [irayprs.” 
He quickly dressed himself. “.ShaB i put the boot on?” h*' 
thought, “better throw it away, and hide all traces of it” 
Nevertheless he put it on, only, however, to throw i: off again 
with an expression of horror. As, however, he recollected he 
had DO other, a smile came to his f^ace, and he drew it on once 
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more Again his face changed into deep despair, his limbs 
shdok more and more. “ This is not from exertion,” thought 
he, **it is fear.” His head spun round and round and his 
temples throbbed visibly. 

On the stairs lie recollected that all the things were in the 
hole in' the wall, and then where was his certificate of birth ? 
He stopped to think. But such despair, and, if it may be so 
called, cynicism, took hold of him, that he simply shook his 
head and went out. The sooner over, the belter. Once again 
in the op^n air, he encountered the same insufferable heat, the 
dust, and the people in drink rolling al^out the streets. The 
sun caught him full in the eyes and almost Idinded him, whilst 
his head spun round afid round, as is usual in fever. On reach- 
ing the turning into the street he had taken the day before, he 
glanced in great agitation in the direction of the house, but im- 
mediately averted his eyes again. ** If they ask me, I should 
confess, perhaps,” said*^ he to himself, as he tui'ned away and 
made for the otfice. This was not far distant, in a new house, 
on the, fourth floor. As he entered th^ court, he .saw to the 
right of him a staircase, ascending which was a man carrying 
some books. “ It was evidently there.” He did not thinlrof 
asking. 

“ I will go and fall on niy knees and confess all,” he mur- 
muled, and began to ascend the narrow and very steep stairs. 
On every floor the doof^ of the kitchens of the several apart- 
ments stood open to the staircase, and emitted a suffocating, 
sickening odour. 'I'he entrance to the office he was in. search 
of was also wide open, and he walked in. A number of per- 
sons were waiting in the ante-room. The stench w;is simply 
intolerable, and was intensified by the smell of fresh paint. 
Pausing a little, he decided to advance farther into the 
small low room. He became impatient when he found no 
one took any notice of him. In an inner room were seated a 
number of clerks engaged in writing. He went up to one of 
these. ^ ^ 

What do you want I ” Raskolnikoff showed him the 
notice. ^ 

You are a student ? ” asked a clerk, glancing at the notice. 

“Yes; — that is, I used to be.” 

Tlie clerk glanced at him — without, however, any particular 
curiosity. He was a man with unkedipt hair and an expression- 
less face. « 
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“There is nothing to be learned from him, evidently/’ 
thought Raskolnikoff. 1 

“ Step in there to the head clerk/' said the man, pointing 
to a farther room, which was quite full of people, amongst 
whom were two ladies. One of the latter, in mourning, and 
poorly clad, sat near the desk of the chief man, writing some- 
thing from dictation. The other was a stout and good-looking 
woman, richly dressed, who wore a brooch almost as large as a 
dish; she stood in a corner, evidently waiting for somebody. 
Raskolnikoff placed his notice before the clerk. “ Wait a 
moment," said the latter, after having cursorily examined the 
document, and continuing to busy him.«;elf with the lady in 
mourning. > 

Raskolnikoff breathed more freely, “ He knows nothing.” 
IJttle by little his self-possession came back to,* him, and he 
grew calmer. “ How' stupid of me to be so craven I 1 might 
have let all out. Pity they do not let the air in here, it is 
stifling.” His head and senses were in a complete whirl, and 
a strange feeling came creeping over him; he felt he was 
losing alf government over hinuclf, and tried to fix iMs mind 
on something perfectly new, but found it impossible. He kept 
looking at the chief clerk and sought tf) read his face. The latter 
yjas a young man of about twenty-two, w'ith swarthy face, 
mobile features, and appeared older than his years. He was 
fashionably dressed, with a number cf lings on his fingers and 
a large gold chain ot^ his waistcoat. With one of those 
present, he now and then exchanged a w'ord or two in very 
good French. 

“Luisa Ivanovna, you can be seaic<i" said he languidly to 
the stylish dame who was standing there, evidently not daring 
to sit down, although a chair was very near. •• • 

“ I thank you," said she, in German; and with much rustling 
of silk she sat down. 

Tile womai^ in mourning was at Jast finished with, and, just 
as she turned to go, an officer,^ith a very good figure, entered the 
room noisily; he moved his shoulders in a peculiar fashion with« 
each step he took. The lady last addressed jumped up at once 
from her se^it, and made a very Ibw curtsey, but the officer 
took not the slightest notice^of her as he passed, ^nd sat himself 
down in an easy-chair at the table, 'i'his was the assistant 
district*officer, a man adorned with red whiskers standing out 
on either side of his face, and with extremely small features j 

D 30X 
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which, however, betrayed no particular character except 
perhaps annoyance. He looked up impatiently at RaskoI< 
nikoff, whose hlthy attire was by no means prepossessing. The 
latter returned his ^dance calmly and straight in the face, and 
in such a manner as to give the officer o/fence. 

VVhait do you want here ? ” he cried, apparently surprised 
that such a ragged beggar was not knocked down by his 
thunder-bearing glance. 

I am here because 1 was suniiiionod/' stammered Raskol- 
nikeff. ^ 

“ It is ffir the recovery of money lent,” said the head clerk. 
“ Here ! ” and ho threw the paper to EaskolnikofT, “read ! ” 
“Money? What money? It cannot be that,” thought the 
youRg man, and he trembled with joy. Everything becaifi^,* 
clear, and th^;.' load tell off iiis shoulders. 

“At what hour did you receive this, sir?” cried the lieu- 
tenant; “you were told to come at nine o’clock,* and now it is 
nearly twelve I ” * • 

“I received it a quarter of an hour ago,” loudly replied 
Raskolttikoir, over hib shoulder, suddonlf ungercci, **'and ir is 
sufficient to say that Tam ill with a fever.” 

“ Please not to bawl ! ” 

“ I did not bawl, but spoke plainly; it is you that bawl. ^I 
am tv student, and am not going to iiave you speak to me in 
ihfiit fashion.” ^ 

The officer became enraged, and fuiifcd so that only some 
splutters flew out of his mouth. He Juffiped up from his place. 
•■Please keep silence. You are in court. Don’t be insolent.” 

* **Andso are you iq court; and, besides bawling, you are 
smoking, so you are wanting in politeness to the whole com- 
pany.” As \}fi said this, Raskolnikoffi felt an inexpressible 
delight at his maliciousness. The clerk looked up with a 
smile. The choleric officer was clearly nonplussed. 

“ That is not your business, sir,” he cried at last, unnaturally 
loud. ** Make the necessary declaration. Show^ Him, Alf^ndc^r 
Gregoriviich. Complaints have been made about you I You 
don’t pay your debts ! You know how to fly the kite evidently! ” 
Raskolnikoffi did not listen, but greedily seized the paper for 
the solution. < He read it through more than onde, and could 
make nothing of it. “ What is tKis ? ” he asked of the clerk. 

“ It is a writ for recovery on a notepf hand of yours. You 
are called upon either to pay at once^ together with all ex- 
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penses, etc., or to give a written answer when you will be able 
to pay, and sign an agreement not to remove until payment ia 
made, and not to sell or conceal any property you may he 
possessed of. The creditor is free at any time to sell your 
goods and proceed against you according to law.” 

But I owe nothing ! ” 

** That is not our afl'air. You are pursued upon a protested 
note of hand, in favour of the widow of the college assessor, 
2^rnitzan, atgi for the sum of one hundred and twenty roubles." 

“ But she is my landlady I ” 

“ Well I what if sl^p is ? ” 

The chief clerk gated Vith a pitying, but at the same lime 
triumphant smile at this novice, who was about to become 
Acquainted at considerable expense, with the pioceeAings 
usually taken against debtors. But what did K ask olnikofl* care 
for the note hand now ? What mattered lo him his land- 
lady's complaints? Was it wrofth his* while to trouble himiseif 
about it, or even to give it the least attention ? He stood there 
reading, listening, answering, questioning at times, but he did 
ail this mechanically. 'I'he delight at feeling himself fafe, the 
satisfaction of having escaped an imminent danger — that was 
what, at that moment, filled his whole lx:ing. For the time 
being, all care for the future, all worry, was miles away from 
him. It was a moment of unjJh^yud. joy, nrnnediaie and ptirely 
instinctive. But just^then quite a tempest broke out in the 
police office. The li<iut<jn:int had not as yet recovered from 
the affront he had received, and his wounded pride was 
evidently seeking for revenge. So he suddenly began roughly yj 
address Jthe siylish lady, who, ever sinc^his entrance, had been 
looking at him and stupidly smiling. 

“ And you, hussy ! ” yelled he as loud as he dbuld (the lady 
in mourning was now* gone), “what happened at your house 
last night? Eh? You're again becoming a scandal to the whole 
street! Con^ant free fights and drunken brawls! Do you 
w'ant to be sent 10 a penifLntiary ? Come, 1 told you, I 
warned you at least a dozen times, that at the next* 1 should 
lose patience ! But you’re incorrigible I ” , 

Raskolnikgfl dropped the paper ^le held in his hand, and 
looked in amazement at the gtylish lady who wat treated with 
•such scant ceremony. He was not long, however, before 
understanding what was the matter, and the affair rather 
amused him. He listened with pleasure, and Experienced a 
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great desire to laugh. His nervous system was quite dis- 
organized. 

“ Elia Petrovitch ! ” observed the chief clerk, but he at once 
saw that his interference at lliat moment would be useless: he 
knew by experience that, when once the impetuous officer was 
started, it wa.s impossible to stop him. As for the stylish lady, 
the storm let loose on her head at first caused her to tremble j 
but, strange to say, the more she heard herself abused, the 
more amiable became the expression of her couQtenance, and 
the more seductive the smiles she bestowed upon the terrible 
lieutenant. She kept cuitseying whilst Jmpatiently awaiting 
an opportunity to get in a word. 

“ There was neither uproar I'or free fight at my house, 
Captain,” she hastened to say, the moment she had the <:hanc5 
to speak (she* expressed herself in Russian without any hesita- 
tion, though with a very strong German accent), .“there was no 
scandal whatever. The maivcamc there intoxicated, and he 
called for three bottles; then he began to play the piano with 
his foot^ which is rather out of place in^a respectable house, 
and he broke several of the sfrings. I observed to him that 
that was not the way to behave; thereupon, he picked up a 
bottle and began to lay about him. 1 at once called Carl, the 
porter; ho hit Carl in tlie eye; he did the same to Henrietta, 
anil J;ave me five slaps on the cheek. It is disgraceful to be- 
htfve thus in a respectable house, Mr. Captain. I called for 
assistance; he opened the window wfeirii overlooks the canal, 
and .squeaked like a little ])ig. Was it not shameful? , The 
ivjea of going to the window to squeak like a little pig ! It is 
true that ('!arl, pullin^f him behind to make him l^jave the 
window, tore off one of the tails of his coatw Then he de- 
manded fifteen roubles for the damage, and I paid him five 
roubles out of my own pocket, Mr. Captain. It was that 
ill behaved visitor, Mr. Captain, who - aused all the scandal ! ” 

“ Come, come, enough .*» I have already told you, 1 have 
alr(iady repeated ” * '* 

“Elia Petrovitch I ” again observed the chief cWk signifi- 
cantly. The lieutenant gave him a hurried glance, and saw 
him slightly shake hi.s head. a 

“ Well, so * far as you are concerned, respectable Luisa 
Ivanovna, this is my last warning,” continued the lieutenant 
“ If, in the future, there occurs the least scandal in your worthy 
abode I'll havie you caged, as is said in polite society. Do you 
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hear ? Now you can go, but 1 shall keep my eye on you, so 
beware ! ” 

Luisa Ivanovna at once began to bow pleasantly all round ; 
but, as she withdrew backwards towards tlie door, curtseying 
the while, she came in collision with a handsome officer, will) 
a fresh and open countenance and superb fair bushy*whiskcrs 
This was Nicodemus Thomich, the ward officer, in person. 
Lui.'a IvauoMia hastened to bow to the ground, and then gaily 
skipped out of the (..fiite. 

‘‘ What a fioise there is here ! ” said he to Elia Petrovitch, 
but in a friendly tone, “ we can hear all downsiairs.^ 

“ Here’s a student, no — that is, an ex-sludcnt,” 

said he, carrying some books to aaother table, moving his 
«Roulders :il each step in his [ieciiliar manner, “he does not pay 
his debts, gives bills, and refuses to yield up hi^ room; there 
are constant complaints about him, and yet he takes offence 
because 1 hapjx^n to light a c^aretle in his presence. Just 
look at him, he's a nice one to fake offence ! 

“Povejly is no crime,” said Nicodemus Thomich, turning 
affably to RaskolniftolT, who immediately began, ini an easy 
tone : 

“ Your pardon, sir,” he turned to the officer, “ I wish to 
excuse myself if I have failed in anything. I am a poor student 
in bad health, and oppressed by poverty. At least, I was a 
student, but now 1 cannot afford t^ be one. 1 shall have 
money soon. I have^a niotber and .‘iister in th(* (Government 

of . They are going to remit to me, and 1 will pay. My 

landlady is a worthy woman, only she is angry because 1 
have lost my lessons and have been unable to pay her for four 
monlh^~and she dues not even send me up rnv meals now. 

1 do not recollect what the bill was for. StiH, can I pay it 
now' ? You can judge for yourselves.” 

‘‘ 7'hat is not oui affair,” again observed die chief clerk. 

“True, but let me explain, ’i resumed Kaskolnikoff, still 
addressing Nicodemus Thtfmich, but desirous also of fixing 
the attention of Elia Petrovitch, ivho preiended !o be busy- 
amongst the books on the table, “ I have lived with l^er for 
three years, ever since my arrival® here from home, and not 
long afterwards I gave her gi promise to marrj^ her daughter 
» — a verbal promise, strictly verbal, I assure you. She was 
a young girl, 1 liked her, ^though 1 was not in love with 
her; in one word, I was young. 1 must also tell you my land- 
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lady gave me a deal of credit, and 1 led a fast life and was 
rather volalil:*.” 

** Do not trouble us with such confidences, we have no time 
to listen to them." interrupted Elia Petrovitch abruptly. 

“ Pardon me, let me tell you," cried Raskolmkoff, much put 
out by the interruption, “ let me tell you how the thing was, 
although I know it is useless. I quite agree with you. About 
a year after the girl died of typhus. I remained there as I 
was, and tlic mother told me and some friends of mine as 
well, that she had the most perfect confidence*^ in me; and 
when I gave her the bill for what I owed, she said she would 
give me as much credit again ; andr neter, never, could she 
enforce the promissory Miote. But now that I am without 
pupils and have nothing to eat, she claims a settlement Wha; 
do you think, of that?" 

“All these distressing details, sir, do not concern us." 
sarcastically rejoined Elia Petrovitch. “You h.aVe to make a 
declaration and give a promisA As regards your having been 
pleased to fall in love, and all these tragic incidents, w * have 
notiiingtto do with them." * * 

“ Do not be .so liarsh," said Nicodemus I'hornich, as he sat 
down and commenced writing. 

“ Please write," said the clerk to Raskolnikoff. ^ 

“Write what?" asked he rudely. ' 

..“As 1 dictate.” , 

The clerk stood near and dictated to him the usual form of 
declaration: that he was unable to pay, *ihat he would not quit 
the capital, di.spose of his goods in any way, etc., etc. 

'“You cannot write, .your pen is falling from your fingers,” 
said the clcik, and he looked him in the lace. “Aic you 
ill?" 

“ Yes, my head sw’im.s. Go on.” 

“That is all. Now sign it” 

Ka*%kolnikofr let fall the .pen, and seemed as if about to rise 
and go, but, instead of doing so, he laid both eibowst the 
table and * supported his head with his hands. A new idea 
formed in his mind: to rise immediate!), go straight to 
Nicodemus Thomich and tell him all that had occurred ; then 
to accompany him to his room, and show him dll the things 
hidden away in the wall behind the paper. His desire to 
do all this was of such strength that he got up from the 
table to carry his design into executioa *'jkeilect| reflect a 
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moment!** ran in his head. “No, belter not think, get it off 
my shoulders.” Suddenly he stood still as if shot. Nicodemus 
Thomich was at this moment holly discussing something with 
Elia Petrovitch, ?nd the words caught RaskolnikoflTs anxious 
attention. He listened. 

“It cannot be, they will both be released. In* the first 
place, all is contradictory. Consider. Why did they call 
the porter if it were their work ? To denounce themselves? Or 
out of cunning? Not at all, that would be too much ! Re- 
sides, did not the porter see the student PestriakoH'^at the very 
gate just as he came in, and he stood there some time with 
three friends who ha& a<%ompanied him. And Koch : was he 
not below in the silversmith*s for halfWn hour before he went 
up to the old woman*s? Now, consider.** • . 

“ But see what contradictions arise ! 'Phey say*they knocked 
and found th^ door closed ; yet three minutes after, when they 
went back with the porter, it wa| oper\.** 

“That's true. The murderer was inside, and had bolted 
the door, .and certainly he would have been captured had not 
Koch foolishly run dlf to the peWter. In the interval no 
doubt, had time to escape downstairs. Koch explains that, if 
he had remained, the man would have leaped out and killed 
him. He wanted to have a Tt Deum sung. Ha, ha ! ** 

“ Did nobody see the murderer ? ” • 

“How could they? The house is a perfect Noah’s ark,'* 
put in the clerk, who been listening. 

“The thing is clear, very clear,** said Nicodemus Thomich 
decisively. 

“Not at all I Not at all I** cried Eka Petrovitch, in repTy. 

Raskoliiikoff took up his hat and made for the door, but he 
never reached it. When he came to himself l^j^found he was 
sitting orf a chair, supported on the right by some unknown 
man, while to his left stood another, holding some yellow 
water in a yc^ow glass. Nicodemii# Thomich, standing before 
him, was looking at him fixeflly. Raskolnikofi* arose. 

“ What is it ? Are you ill ? ** asked the officer shsfrply. 

“He could hardly hold the pen to sign his name,” th^ clerk 
explained, at^the same time going bhek to his books. 

“Have you been ill very Ipng?” cried Elia Petrovitch from 
• bistable; he had run to see the swoon and returned to bis 
place. • 

“Since yesterday,” murmured Raskolnikoff in reply. 
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“ Vou went out yesterday ? 

«I did.” 

•‘ 111 ?” 

“III!” 

“ At what time ?” 

“Eii'lit o’clock in the evening” 

“ Where did you go, allow me to ask?* 

“In the streets.” 

“Concise and clear.” 

RaskolnikofT had replied sharply, in a broken voice, his face 
as pale as a handkerchief, and with his black swollen eyes 
averted from Elia Petrovitch’s scrutinizing glance. 

“ He can hardly stand on his legs. Do you want to ask any- 
thing more?” said Nicodomus Ihomich. 

“ Nothing,i” replied Elia Petrovitch. 

Nicodemiis Thomich evidently wished to say more, bu:, 
turning to the clerk, wh^ in turn glanced expressively at him, 
the latter became silent, all suddenly slopped speaking. It 
was strange. , 

RaskftlnikofiT went out. Asf he descended the stairs he could 
hear an animated discussion had broken out, and above all, 
the interrogative voice of Nicodemus Thomich. In the street 
he came to himself. « 

“ Search, search ! they are going to search ! ” he cried, “ The 
scoundrels, they suspect me!” The ^old dread seized him 
again, from head to foot. ^ , 


CHAPTER II. 

( 

Hfre was the room. All was quiet, and no on6 had, ap- 
parently, disturbed it — not even Natasia. Put, heavens ! how 
could he have left all thosc^things where they werp? H^jrushed 
to the corner, pushed his hands behind the paper, took 3bt the 
things, antt thrust them in his pockets. There were eight 
articles in all, and two little boxes with earrings or something 
of that description, then four little morocco c^cs ; a chain 
wrapped up itf paper, and something else done up in a common 
piece of newspaper — possibly a decoration. Raskolnikoff dis-. 
tributed these, together with the purse^ about his person, in 
order to make them less noticeable, and quitted the room 
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again. All the lime he had left the door wide open. He 
went away hurriedly, fearing pursuit. Perhaps in a few 
minutes orders would be issued to hunt him down, so he must 
hide all traces of his theft at once; and he would do so 
whilst he had strength and reason left him. But where should 
he go ? • 

This had been long decided. • Throw the lot in the canal 
and the matter would be at an end ! So he had resolved in that 
night of delirium, when he cried out, “Quick, quick! throw 
all away I ” • But this was not so easy. He wandered to the 
quays of the Catherine Canal, and lingered thftre for half 
an hour. Here a vaishing raft lay where he had thought of 
sinking his spoil, or there boats were •moored, and everywhere 
jfcople swarmed. Then, again, would tiie cases sink? Would 
they not rather float? No, this would not do. ^ He would*go 
to tile Neva; there would be fewer people there and more 
room, and it Vould be more convenient. He recognized that 
he had been wandering about^for fully half an hour, and in 
dangerous places. He must make haste, lie made his way 
to the ri^er, but soofi came to oinother standstill. Vlihy in the 
Neva? Why in the water at all? Better some solitary place 
in a wood, or under some bushes. Dig a hole and bury them I 
He felt he was not in a condition to deliberate clearly and 
soundly, but this idea appeared the best. ^ 

This idea also, however, was not destined to be realized, ^nd 

another took its placA As he passed the V Prospect, he 

suddenly noticed on fh^ left ab entrance into a court, which 
was surrounded entirely by high walls: On the right, a long way 
up the court, rose the side of a huge fQur-storied building, 
the leff, parallel with the walls of the house, and commenc- 
ing immediately at the gate, there ran a wooden hoarding of 
about tvnenty paces down the court. Then came a space 
where a lot of rubbish w^as deposited ; whilst farther down, at 
the bottom of the court, was a shed, apparently part of some 
workshop, possibly that m( a carpenter or coachbuiider. 
Everything appeared as black as coal-dust. Ilc^e was the« 
very place, he thought ; and, after looking round, went up the 
court Behind the door he espied a large u n worked *8tone, 
weighing abbut fifty pounds, which lay close up against the 
^ hoarding. No one could lee him where he stood ; he was < 
entirely free from observation. He bent down to the stone, 
managed to turn it over after considerable eflbrt, and found 
♦d 501 
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underneath a small cavity. He threw in the cases, and then 
the purse on the top of alL The stone was not perceptibly 
higher when he had replaced it, and little traces of its liaving 
been moved could be noticed. So he pressed some earth 
against the edges with his foot, and made ofif. 

He laughed for joy when again in the street. All traces 
were gone, and who would think of looking there ? And if 
they were found who would suspect him? All proofs were 
gone, and he laughed again. Yes, he recollected afterwards 
how he laughed — a long, nervous, lingering laugh, lasting all 
the time was in that street. As he came to the Boulevard 

K , where he had had the adventiwe w ith the drunken girl, 

his jovialily left him, and other thoughts crowded into his 
bra i a relative to that incident. “The devil take him!” hg 
muttered. He went on, looking round maliciously. His thoughts 
hinged upon one certain point, and he felt that even now at 
the very outset he was straying from his one object, an import- 
ant question which he had ^nunned facing for the last two 
months. “To the devil with all! — the girl, the new life, and 
everything^” he cried all at, once in a of anger.' “How 
ridiculous lam. How I lied, to try to win the good graces of 
that detestable Elia Petrovitch. How 1 set them all at de- 
fiance, and played with them all! Did 1, though?” He 
sto})p^d to ask himself a new, perfectly unlook^ for, but 
urgent, question : “Have 1 done this deed with discernment 
and with a definite aim in view, or in simple foolishness ? Did 
I even look in the purse, and see what I'had got? Was that 
the outcome of my cowardly work ? Did I not want to cast 
them all into the river, and without giving hardly a glance at 
them ? What was all this ? 1 am very ill, that is why I have 

these thoughts I am jaded and worn out, and do not know 
what I am doing. Yesterday and the day before, it was the 
same. 1 shall get better soon. Suppose 1 do not, though I 
How tired 1 am 1 ” 

He kept on walking, however, laying to divert his mk^, but 
knew not what to do or undertake. His old repugnance came 
upon him stronger than ever — ^an obstinate, malicious hatred 
of everybody, his surroundings and everything; and he 
resolved simply to ignore any one who spoke to him. He 
stopped when he came to the baniss of the Little Neva, near 
the Vassilevsky Ostroff. '* Why, he lives here, in that house ! ’ 
How strange 1 I said the other day thalt I would go to Raaou* 
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mikhin afterwards^ on the following day, and here am 1 
going!" He ascended to the fifth floor. Razouniikhin was 
at home, in his small room, busily engaged in writing, and he 
rose and opened the door. It was four months since they had 
last seen each other. Razoumikhin appeared in ^a tattered 
dressing-gown, with his bare teet pushed into a pair of old 
slippers, his hair dishevelled, his face unshaven and unwashed. 
He seemed astonished. 

** \Vhat I k it you ? " he cried, as he looked his old coiurade 
over from head to foot — then he gave a prolongedmrhistle. 

"Impossible 1" hfi s^id at last, scanning Kaskolnikoff’s rags. 

" Why brother, my more than brother, come in, sit down,” 
and he led RaskolnikolT to an old riActy couch, covered with 
* American-cloih, and worse than the latter’s own. Razoumik- 
hin saw at once that his visitor was unwell. * 

“You are seriously ill, man, arc you not aware of that?” 
He tried to feel his pulse, RaskolnikofT drew back his 
hand. 

' " YoiFneed not,”,he said, ^‘I^ara here, that*s all. J want to 
get some pupils — 1 wanted to ask, but I don't want pupils at 
all, either ” 

*‘You are delirious,” replied the student, carefully watching 
him. 

" No, 1 am not !” RaskolnikofT rose from the sofa. He felt 
he would permit no one in the whol6 wold to argue with Ifim, 
lx: it his very best fritnd, and he suddenly became livid with 
rage. He almost choked from excess of feeling. " Good day!” 
he cried suddenly, making for the door. 

" Stayi my good fellow 1 ” • 

" 1 am going,” said RaskolnikciT, with his hands to his sides. 

Whs^f are you come here for, then? — havS you lost your 
senses, or what? This is almost insulting. 1 will not let you 
go away like this.” 

"Well, l?s*en ; I came he|c becmise I knew no one else who 
could assist me, because you are the kindest, the ^is'.st of all, 
and can understand. But now 1 see that there is nothing 1 am* 
io want of, absolutely nothing. I^can help myself best ]» It is 
sufficient, Iqave me in peace.” 

"Slop a minute, Mr Chimney-sweep I You* are positively 
out of your mind! I am giving no lessons myself either. Z* 
am at present doing* translations for a publ.siier. I had 
counted on you as being useful to me. My orthography is 
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rather bad, and I am very weak in German — indeed, 1 only 
undertook the work with the hope of its leading to something 
better. Look here, he will pay three roubles for translating 
these German pages, and you may do* them if you like. 
Here!” 

RaskolnikofT took the paper and the three roubles in silence, 
and went out. Razoumikhin gazed after him with surprise, 
which was redoubled when he saw his visitor return, lay the 
money and paiier once again on the table, and, still maintain- 
ing silence, ogain prepare to quit the room. 

“You must be in a raging fever!” R^izoumikhin at last 
roared out. “ VV^hat comedy is this you are playing ? You are 
enough to vex a saint 1 tVhat the devil did you want here ? 

*‘I don’t want any translations,” murmured RaskolnikolT' 
from the stairrf, making his way down. 

“Eh 1 Where do you live ? ” 

No answer. 

“Confound you then ! be off! ” 

Raskol^iikofi' was already in the street. , On the Nicola eff 
Bridge he was brouglu to his senses in a very extraordinary 
manner. He felt the lashes of a whip across his back, and 
heard cries from the driver of a carriage, who had called out to 
him three or tour times before prooeeding to more vigoroui 
measiiVes. I’he blows exasperated him to such cn extent that 
he leaped to the hand-rail *(how he came to be in the middle 
of the street he knew not). The carrhg*? drove on, and he 
stood, amidst the smiles of the Jookers-on, gazing malignantly 
aft«r it and rubbing his back. Suddenly he fell some money 
thrust into his hand. A 'trader’s wife, with headdress and 
skin shoes, was just passing, accompanied by a child carrying 
a yellow parasoll and evidently the woma^. s daughter. ^ “ f ake 
this, for Christ’s sake !” said the former as she went on. From 
his clothes and appearance, he might \ery well be taken for a 
beggar, engaged in his occupation, jind no doubt tke bloTsy^l^roni 
the whip brpught him the twenty kopecks. He kept the money 
’and went away, turning his face to the £<eva, in the direction 
of the J^alace. The heavenj were without a cloud, whilst the 
water appeared almost blue, a rare occurrence with the Neva. 
,The Qome of tl^e Cathedral never stood out so plainly on the 
horizon, and through the clear air could be distinctly seen the 
tracery of its architecture. * 

The pain from the whip abated, and RaskolnikofT forgot the 
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blow— one disturbing and indistinct idea engrossed him en 
tirely instead. He stood and looked afar ofT, long and fixedly. 
This spot was particularly well known to him, and in his old 
University days it happened, hundreds of times, that he would 
linger here, at this very place, and really admire the beautiful 
panorama displayed to his eyes. An inexplicably soothing air 
appeared to blow upon him in this place, and the scene 
appealed to him mutely. He used to be astonished at the 
sombre and enigmatical questions which came to the surface 
of his mind ; but, mistrusting himself, the solutions were in- 
variably deferred to the future. He thought of stSnding there 
again and thinking %s he used to do, but he knew that that 
would be ridiculous, and that buried»l)elow him, far under foot, 

• 'ft ere all the past problems and questions — the panorama, even, 
and all besides. It appeared to him as if he h|d escaped up- 
wards and lost sight of everything. At last he made a move- 
ment with Ifis arm and felt the coins in his hand, gazed a 
moment at them, then flung fhem into the water, and went 
homewards. He felt as if he had severed himself from every- 
thing aird everybody in this nu¥nent, $ 

He reached horn " towards evening, perhaps at about eight 
o’clock — how and by what particular way, he never recollected 
but, speedily undressing, he lay dowui on the couch, tremb- 
ling like a beaten horse, and, drawing hi.s oveicoatover lym, he 
fell immediately into a deep sleep. ^ He was awoke at c;prly 
morn by a terrible ^loise. Heavens ! what was that sliriek I 
such an unnatural sauri*d ! such howling.s ! gnashings of teeth 1 
blows, cursing! he had never heard before! He could not 
imagl le such ferocity and confusion. , In horror, he arose 4nd 
sat ujf in bed. The clamour and swearing grew' louder and 
stronger, and then, to his astonishment, he heard" the voice ol 
his landkidy. She was howling and giving vent to words im 
possible to analyze, at the same time impioring some one to 
cease beating her. Her assailant, ^evidently in the greater rage, 
joined in with loud shouts and ’exclamations. Kaskolnikofi 
began to tremble like a leaf. He recognized the voice; 
was that of Elia Petrovitch. “ He here, beating tlic landlady, 
kicking her; why, what for? impossible! It muA be a 
dream. Wliat are the lights?” From ail /]uiiriers the occu- 
pants began to gather, and voices, sounds, knocking and bang-* 
ing of doors joined jn the general noise. It was reality. 

Good heavens 1 can it be ; he is coming here ? ” He raised 
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his hand towards the bolt, but let it fall again. Dread 
benumbed him like ice. He fell back. At last, after about 
ten minutes, the noise began to subside; the landlady groaned 
and sighed ; Elia Petrovitch threatened and abused, and 
then came silence. The lookcrs>on returned to their 
rooms. 

Haunted by Elia Petrovitch’s voice, Raskolnikoff fell back 
on his couch in a kind of stupor; he could not close his eyes, 
but lay theie in such a state of agitation, and with such an 
unendurable sensation of fright, as he had never felt before. 
Suddenly tKe door opened, and Nastasia entered, bearing in 
her hands a lieht and a plate of soup, writh bread, salt, etc. 
She gave a glance at him,* and, finding he was not asleep, placed 
the li^ht on the table and began to arrange the meal. * , 

He has paten nothing since yesterday, and has been 
running all over the town wdth a fever on him.” 

“Nasta.sia, who beat the landlady?” 

She looked at him steadily, itnd repeated his question. 

“Yes, about half an hour ago, Elia Petrovitch was on the 
stairs. \\Shy did he beat her? «How did it*happen ?” “Nastasia 
did not answer, but continued to look at him; her strange 
glances annoyed him. “Nastasia, why are you silent?” he 
cried in a weak voice. 

“ If is the blood,” she said at last, quietly, and as if speaking 
to herself, 

“Blood! what blood?” he murmured, with a pallid face, 
turning to the wall. *■ ’ 

Nastasia still gazed on him, “ Nobody beat her,” she said 
ril ^ast. , 

He turned to her breathless. “ I heard them, 1 say, i heard 
all. I was noUaslcep, I sat up and listened all the time. It 
was Elia Petrovitch, and all the house came and listened, toa” 

“Nolhing has happened. It is only your blood; iPs got 
clotted, and brings on dreams. Take something to eat !” 

He made no reply, and liastasia stood near hftn, su:,j[eying 
• him as before. “Give me something to drink, Nastasia,” 
She went below, and returned with some water in a white 
earthenware jug. He rccoKected nothing further except sip- 
ping a few drops and spilling some down his neck; then came 
a blank. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Raskolnikoff’s mind, however, was not quite a blank during 
all the progress of his illness. He recollected a good deal 
about it. It seemed to him that he was surrounded by a num- 
ber of persons who wished to bear him off, and who disputed 
and quarrelled a good deal over him. Then attain, sometimes 
there would.be no one in the room, all had run away, frightened 
of him, and only occa^^ionally peeped in at the door toJook at him. 
Then they threatened him, mocked him, and. sometimes laughed 
at him. He frequently recollected seeing Nastasia by his bed- 
side; also a njan whom he seemed to know very well, and 
Vhose name he could not bring to mind, and he used to grieve 
about this and even cried. At times he felt he had lain there 
a month, at other times it seemed hut a day. One thing he 
entirely forgot, the one thing shat above all ho should have 
remembered — he knew he did this and made violent efforts to 
recollect* Then he.would struggle to rise and rush away, but 
some one always restrained him by force. Then he .sank back, 
feeling weak and about to faint At last he came to himself. 

This happened one morning about ten o'clock, a time when, 
ih clear weather, the fun always cast long rays on the couch 
where he lay. At the bedside stood Nastasia and a maft who 
was certainly unknovwi to him. This was a man with a be^rd 
and wealing a caftan • •He had the appearance of a workman, 
'rhrough the half-open door the landlady was looking on. 
Raskoinikoff rai^cd himself a little. • 

Wko is that, Nastasia ? ” he asked/ pointing to the man. 
Hallo I he is awake,'* said she. , 

“ He awake I*' echoed the man. Conchidm;^ that Raskoi- 
nikoff iiad recovered consciousness, the landlady immediately 
closed the door and made oO'. She was always of a timid 
nature, and dreaded conver^tior.'S*or explanations. She waf* 
about forty years of age, short and stout, good-lqpking, and 
good natured, which seemed to be the result of her stoutness * 
and inherent laziness; altogether ^hc was a rather pleasant 
womnn. • ^ 

‘MV ho are you?" asked Raskoinikoff, turning to the work- , 
man. At this moment the door opened, and Razoumikhin’s 
tall form entered, stoofiing. 

“ What a cabin this is I I always bump my forehead* Call 
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these apartments indeed! Ah! brother, are yon awake? I 
heard so from Pashenka.** 

** He has just awoke/* said Nastasia. 

“ He has just awoke/* repeated the workman, with a smile. 

“And who may you be?** Razoumikhin asked, turning to 
the last speaker. 

“I have come from the merchant Shepolaeff on business, 
sir.'* 

“> Please be seated, my friend. You have done well to wake,” 
he continucyJ, turning to Raskolnikoff. “ For four days you 
have hardly touched anything. True, they gave you some tea 
with a spoon. I have brought Zosini^fif to you twice. You 
remember Zosimoff? Hd examined you carefully, and said yop 
had a lot of nonsense in your head, the result of bad diet* 
and beer. You will soon get over it. We need not detain 
you/* he added to the workman, “please explain what your 
business is. There has been sopie one here before, Rodia, from 
their office, besides this man.” 

“ Yes, sir, that was Alexis Semenovitch,^from our office, who 
came the day before yesterday. By order of Athanasius 
Ivanovitch Vakrouchin I have to give you from Simon 
Simonovitch the sum of thirty roubles, remitted from your 
mother as before. I presume you have heard of this? '* * 

” Yes, 1 recollect, Vakrouchin,** said Raskolnikoff pensively. 

“'Whatl you know -Vakrouchin?” ^cried Razoumikhin. 
“ What have you there ? ** , , 

The book, sir ! *' 

“Give it me. Now, Rodia, raise yourself and sign, take the 
pen. Money is the hortey o( humanity.** ^ 

“ I don^t want it,*^ said Raskolnikoflf, pushing away the pen. 

“ Not want it*? Now, come, friend, 1 a*, ill witness it. it is 
very simple. See, I will guide your hand. That is if. Here 
is your receipt.*’ 

“Thanks, sir.** • . 

“ Bravo I, and novr, my friend, jfou want something eat. 

• What shall *it be. Some soup ? ** 

I have some over from yesterday,” said Nastasia, who had 
been standing near all the time. , 

“ With potatoes and rice, eh ? *’ # 

“ Yes, I will bring some/* 

Raskolnikoff looked at them with deep astonishment 
aud a dull feeling of dread. He decided to maintain silence 
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and await events. ^‘I am no longer delirious, this is 
reality.” 

In a few moments Nastasia returned with the soup, and 
« announced that some tea would soon follow. She further 
brought with her a couple of spoons and plates, and all the 
proper service — salt, pepper, etc., all in such order as nbver had 
been before. The cloth was spotless. 

** It would not be amiss, Nastasia, if Prascovia Paulovna got 
us in a couple of bottles of beer. We can manage them ! ” 

RaskolnilcofT continued to look on stupidly, and jrith some 
effort Ra/oumikhin now sat down near him as awkwardly as a 
bear, and, support ing^iis •friend's head with his left arm, beg[ait' 
loj'eed him. RaskolnikofT look one Spoonful, then another, 
then a third, when his friend said he must wait till Zoshnojl 
came. • 

“ I have dippd here, Rodia, for the last two or three days, 
and Pashetika, your landlady, h^s supplied my meals. 1 did 
not object. Ilere comes Nastasia with the tea.” 

Razounaikhin poured out a cup of tea, then another, and 
sat down again on the couch. • He tt^ok hold wilh^his lelt 
hand of the sick inan’.s head, and, blowing at the tea to cool 
It, fed the patient with a spoon. Raskolnikoff accepted all 
tlwse attentions in .silence, and made no resistance, not- 
withstanding that he felt quite capable of sitting up and help- 
ing himself wnihout apy assistance. iA low kind of cunning 
had come over him, aqd jt had come into his head to conceal 
his strength, to sham, to lie and listen and observe. After 
dipping about a dozen spoonfuls, he pushed away the spoon and 
fell bacl^ upon Ins pillow. His head did rest upon a pillow 
now, a real feather one, in a proper case, a fact Raskolnikoff 
had already noticed and taken into consideration. 

“ Now, •Rodia, I must tell you how I found sou out. When 
you escaped from my place in such a funny manner without 
leaving me gour address, 1 felt so angry with you that I 
resolved to seek you out to ptinish you. I set about it at once 
and asked, and asked. This, your present address, 1 had 
forgotten — indeed, 1 could not recollect it, as I never kn^w it. 
I tried to out your old quarters* and it made me still more 
angry to be unsuccessful; soJL went to the Addre^ Bureau, and 
-•in a few minutes they found you out. You were inscribed 
in it.” 

“I?” 
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“Yes, they would not find me there, though. No sooner 
did I arrive here than 1 was told all your afi'air:>. I know all, 
all, my friend, and have made acquaintance with Nicodemus 
Thomich, Elia Petrovitch, the partner, and Mr. ZametofT, the 
chief clerk in the police-office; and, lastly, I got to know your 
affair witn Pashenka. I do not wish to tire you, and will not 
say anything superfluous. My last conquest was Pashenka 
herself ; ask Naslasia ” 

“You got round her,” murmured the servant, smiling shyly. 
Ra'^kolnikoff did not reply, although at the moment he could 
not tear his eyes away from his comrade’s glance. Razou- 
mikhin was evidently a little disconcerted at his silence, but 
continued: “ It was a gteat pity, my dear fellow, you did pot 
be more careful with her. However did j ou come to sign the 
bill? I know everything — but pardon me, I see 1 am touching 
a very delicate siring I I am an ass ! Put, apropos, iPs quite 
true she is not quite so 8tupid,,as she looks. Is she ? ” 

“No,” replied Raskolntkoff, turning away, not understanding 
that it was better to .sustain the conversation. .. 

“Is ft not true?” Razouifiikhin addocl, delighted that his 
hearer was evincing some interest. “ Quite an unexpected 
character! 1 can't quite make her out. She must be forty; 
indeed, she owns to thirty-six. I am sure she has a full right 
to do so. However, 1 must avow that 1 jud^e her more 
intellectually, meiapliySionlly, or whatever you call it. All this 
quarrel has arisen in this way. Slxe raw that you were no 
longer a student, had no pupils, and were deprived of means of 
livelihood, and, furthermore, that she had no hold on you 
through her daughter’s 'death — this made her take frigljt She 
saw you were allowing yourself to sink effortless, and resolved 
to make you "give up your room. For a long time she 
meditated upon this, and then there was the bill, wliich, how- 
ever, you had told her that your mother would meet 

“ It was very mean of mo to sav so. She herself i$ almost 
dependent on charity, and I liecl in order to remaiiPhere,” 
declared Raskolnikoff vehemently. 

“ You were prudent in that It was very unfortunate that that 
Mr, Tchebaroff should have turned up. Without Ijim Pashenka 
would not hai^e thought of doing anything. She is too timid; 
not so the business man. His first question, 1*11 be bound, 
was, ‘Can the bill be realized?' ^What was the reply? 
‘Yes, his mQther has only a pension of one hundred and 
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twenty-five roubles — nevertheless, she helps him ; besides, his 
sister Dounia is such as would go into bondage for him.’ This 
was what they relied on. Do not be alarmed. I have learned 
your secret thoughts. You were right to confide in Pashenka 
when she looked upon you as a future son-in-law; but, you 
see, while the honest man tells his secrets, the J>usiness 
man hoards them up and turns them to account. In short, 
he made your hill over to Tchebarofi, and he commenced 
these proceedings. Fortunately, I am on good terms with 
Pashenka, and partly through her influence 1 have managed to 
stop the affair, at the same time assuring them you would pay. 
You will GO so, I •am* sure. Do you hear ? I offered 
Tchebaroff ten roubles down for his e\penses, and here 1 have 
tbd honour to return you the bill ! So that now they have^only 
your promise to rely upon.” • 

Razoumikhin placed the bill on the table. Haskolnikoff 
looked at him,* and, without opening his mouth, again turned 
to the wall. • 

1 see, my friend, that you are still acting the fool,” added 
Hazoumildiin, after a «pause. thought only to am|pse and 
distract you with my talk, but, instead, it seems 1 have simply 
succeeded in making you angry.” 

“Did I fail to recognize you when I was delirious ? ” Kaskol- 
nilcoff muttered at la^t. 

“Yes, my presence seemed to excite you sometfhies, 
especially when Zametoff once accompanied roe.” * 

“ Zametoff ? I’he Metk ? Why did you bring him here ? ” 
Raskolnikoff quickly turned and fixed his eyes on Razou- 
niikhin. ^ « 

“Why? What alarms you? He wished to become ac- 
quainted with you, ds 1 had spoken so much •about you. 
From wh««m could 1 have beamed these particufars if not from 
him ? He is an excellent fellow, very extrac<rdmary in his way 
as well. AVe are friend', now and sec each other almost every 
day. I hav^ removed to ^is netghbourhood. You know 
Luisa, do you not — Luisa Ivanovna? ” * 

“ Did I rave much? ” 

“ Yes, but do not agitate yourself*” • 

•"What did I say?” , 

*• Oh, what people always tey. Now, my friend, let us not 
waste any time; but ulk of business.” He stood up^ and 
seized bis cap. * 
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“ What did I rave about ? ” 

“ It is of no use repeating. Do you fear having disclosed 
your secrets ? Do not be alarmed. You never mentioned the 
Countess, but you talked a great deal about a bulldog, ear-^ 
rings, watch-chains, Krestoffsky Island. You spoke, also, of 
some porters, of Nicodernus Tliomich and Elia Petrovitch, 
and said a deal about them. Another funny thing was, your 
hoot sec‘mcd to be an object of great interest to you, you kept 
asking for it. Zametoff sought for it in every corner, and gave 
you this plaything, stained and waslied out by your own 
hands as ^t was. Then, and then only, did you grow calm 
again, and the whole day you held itjn your hands, so tightly 
that it was impossible Ip take it from you. It must be about 
now, somewliere among the clothes. But now to business. 
H ere are your thirty-five roubles, out of which I am going to 
take ten, ancl render you an account later on ; at the same time 
I shall let Zosimoflf know, although he should Have been here 
by now — it is twelve o’clock. I shall also give Pashenka 
orders. Adieu, for the present.” 

“ calls her Pashenka. X)h, the sly fellow ! ” said Nastasia 
to JtaskolnikofT, as she left the loom; then on the stairs she 
stood listening, but, catching no words, she slipped .down 
farther. She seemed very eager to learn what Razouniiklyin 
was saying to the landlady; it was apparent that slie herself 
was ‘completely bewitched by him. 

* No sooner was the door closed, than ^he sick man threw off 
the clothes aud leaped like a mailmafi o\it of his bed, and stood 
waiting with a burning impatience until they were quite gone 
irway. Now, at once y) work, “ But what ? do what?” he 
asked himself. He had forgutten why he had jumped out of 
bed. “Mv Qod, my God, tell me but this: Do they know all 
or nothing? Knowing all, do they but feign, and#mock me 
as I lie here, and then go and tell what is already known to 

everybody; or do they simply ? What can 1 do? I forget 

as soon as I think !” * • • 

He stood in the middle of the room, and looked around in a 
vacant manner, ran to the door, opened it, and listened. No 
one Kras about. He ran back again, and knelt down near the 
hole under paper, thrust in his hand, and fofind nothing ; 
then to the stove to rummage anfbng the cinders — the bits 
torn pockets l.iy where he had thfown them, evidently no one had 
seen them. Then he recollected the boot spoken of by Razou« 
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mikhin, and speedily discovered it under the clothes. It was so 
muddy that he felt sure Zametoff could have noticed nothing. 

“ Ah, ZametOiT — the office 1 Why am I called there ? Where 

the summons? Pshaw! I am getting confused. It was the 
other (lay !— the same day I examined the hoot; since then IVe 
been ill. But why does Zametoff come here ? And why does 
Razoumikbin bring him ? ” he murmured, siiv^ing down on the 
couch exhausted. “What is this? The fever is still on me 
or I would fly^ Yes, I must fly quick, quick, at once ! at 
once ! Ah ! but where to ? Where are my clothes ? My 
boots ? They are goge. Ah ! liiddcn away, I have no doubt. 
'Fhere is my coat, the m^ey, thank God ! 1 will take it and 
gojaway to other apartments where tlic^ will not find me. Yes, 
btit the Address Bureau, they will discover me; Razoumil.hin 
will. Better fly failher, to America, and defy them. 1 will 
take the bill, t«o, that may be ot use. What else shall I take? 
They think I am ill, and do not imagine I can get away. Ah ! 
ah ! ah I 1 guessed from their eyes they knew ail. If 1 can 
only get down the stairs. Perhaps they have placed a watch 
here, the police! What is this? IVa? A bottle of beer, 
too, that will refresh me I” 

Tie seized the bottle, in which was about a glassful, and 
drank the contents off ci_-> if he had ajirc„.m ids IhroaU Many 
moments had not elapsed before the liquor got into his iTfead, 
and a light, but agreeable, shiver ran through his frame. He 
returned to his bed anti ^rew the clothes over him, and, his 
thoughts becoming southed under the influence of the bcx;r, 
he sank into a light and pleasing slumber, which was aided by 
the comfort of the ne'^' pillow on which "his head rested. He 
awoke, later on, with a feeling on him that some .person was 
in the room, and opening his eyes, they fell npon’Razoumikhin, 
who was sfanding at the door, seeming und reided whether to 
enter or. not. . 

“ Ah, you afe awake I Bring up >he bundle, Nn stasia.” 

“What time is it?” RasTcolnikoff asked, lookiqg wearily 
around. 

“Six o’clock. You have slept for six hours.” • 

“ Heavens i How could 1 have slept so long!" 

“What is the matter? There is no hurry, V\fe have plenty 
of time before us. I have been here several times, but you 
were fast asleep; also twice to Zosimoflf — he is not at home. I 
have been moving my things io>day — ^uncle and all 1 have 
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an uncle with me now. Never mind, though ! Give me the 
bundle, Nastasia. Now, my friend, tell me how you feel.*' 

Tm quite well. Fm not ill. Have you been here long?'* 

I told you I was here a little while ago.” 

“ Yes. but before then." ' 

^ How before ? ” 

“ When did you first come ? " 

“Why, I told you all about that. Have you forgotten?" 
Raskolnikoff tried to think, but all was muddled, and he gave 
an appealing glance at Raaoumikhin. ** Oh, you are confused, 
but the sleep has done you good, and you look better— indeed 
you do." He looked at the bundle brought in by Nastasia, 
and continued: 1 have been very busy m the matter too. 
You know, we must make a man of you. Do you see this?" 
diving into 'the bag, and holding up a fairly good, but at 
the same time cheap and ordinary, cap. Let us try this 
on. » 

“Not now,” said Raskolnikoff, pushing it away. 

“Do^ please, it is getting Jiate, and I shall not be able to 
sleep if 1 do not sec how they fit, for 1 bougiu them on chance. 
There, that is the latest thing in caps. What do you think I 
gave for it?” Raskolnikoff making no reply, Raxoumikbin 
turned to Nastasia. “What do you say?" 

“•Twenty kopecks, 1 should think.” 

‘ ^‘Twenty kopecks 1 Fool I ” cried he# offended. “ Why, one 
could not buy it to-day for eighty. Now then we ai>proach the 
United Slates, as we call them at college,” and Razoumikhin 
sipread out before Raskolnikoff a pair of light summer trousers 
in pretty good condition, without stains, and then a waistcoat, 
aj)pareiitly much too large for its purpose. “ Rather ^oose, I 
think, but tha't will not matter, all the more comfort|Lble You 
sec, Rodia, to be in fashion one must observe the seasons, and 
if asparagus is not customary in January one need not have it, 
and it saves money: so it Is with^respect to my purchr^. For 
it is summer, and 1 have bought accordingly. When the time 
comes for darker autumn suits you can abandon this if it does 
not abandon you. Now, to the price. What is your idea ? 
two and a qtytrter roubles and the old agreement; if it wears 
out this year, they give you another pair gratis next year. Now 
we arrive at the hoots. One can easily see they have been^ 
worn, but they will last a month or twA, for they 2 ue of foreign 
manufacture.* The Secretary of the English Kmbassy was in 
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want of money, and sold them. He had only had them a 
week. Price, a rouble and a half. Lucky, wasn^t 1 ?" 

But perhaps they are no fit,” muttered Nastasia. 

** Not fit ? ” replied Razoumikhin, pulling out of his pocket 
one of his friend’s patched muddy boota “ 1 take good care 
of that. 1 got the exact size. As for the linen, that not so 
easy; but, however, here are three shirts with fashionable fronts. 
Now let us reckon up: — eighty kopecks the cap, two roubles and 
a quarter the clothes, boots a rouble and a half, shirts five 
roubles — in aAl, nine roubles and fifty-five kopecks. Here are 
forty-five kopecks change ; please to take them. Nfiw you are 
completely rigged out, ajiu in quite a fashionable style. As 
for socks and other little things, you #'an buy those yourself, 
'fhere remains twenty-five roubles; and you need not mit»d 
the rent, I have arranged with Pashenka about Jhat. Plca&e 
now to change your linen.” 

“No, I wfll n(it.” cried Raskolnikoff, who had listened 
moodily to the playful recital oi' the purchase of the clothes. 
“Where did the money come from for these?” he asked. 

“ MoneV ? Why, out of your own ? Didn’t your mother send 
it you through Vakrc uchin — don’t you recollect?” 

“ I remeiiiber now,” Raskolnikoff answered, after a long 
surly silence. 

At this moment the door opened and a tall stout ^man 
entered familiarly, as if accustomed to the sight of the sick 
man. “ ZosiuiufT at ! ” cried Razouxnikhin in delight 


• CHAPTER IV 

•9 

• 

ZosiMOFFtwas a tall and stout man, about twenty-seven years 
of age, with a round, colourless, clean-shaven lace, and his 
fair hair stood erect on his head. ^ He wore spectacles, and 
had a large §old ring embedded in the fat fiesh of one of 
his fingers. He was dressed in a light summer* coat and 
trousers, very fashionable in cut, and everything he had on 
seemed spick and span ; his linen* was irreproachable, Whilst 
his general ;^pearance was still further set ofifpby a massive 
watdr-chain. His manner yfsLS pompous, but at the same time 
studiously easy, though the efifort, in spite of his endeavours to 
conceal it, waa continually apparent Hia acquaintances 
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thought him insufferable anywhere but in a sickroom, where 
he was invaluable. 

“ I have been twice to your place, my friend,” cried Razou< 
mikhin, “ You see he is awake.” 

“ 1 see, I see. How do we feci now, eh ?” turning to the 
patient and sitting near him on the sofa, after having disposed 
of his legs as best he could. 

“He is out of sorts, and when we wanted to change his 
linen he almost cried,” said Razoiimikhin. 

“You could have changed that later on if he did not wish 
it. The i5\ilse is weak. Your head still aches, does it not?” 

“ I am quite wclf, very well,” Raskolnikofl' replied in irrita- 
tion, raising himself a Jittle on the sofa and glancing at the 
intei;»’Ogator with sparkling eyes. The effort seemed, howei^ty, 
t6o much for him — he fell hack again in his old position, with 
his face towards the wall. 

“Very good, he is going on all right. H^s he eaten?” 
He was told, and asked what^>hould be given the invalid. 

“Oh, anything — soup, tea. You need not give him mush- 
rooms i\or cucumbers, though, nor beef either. The mixture 
as before, and I will have a look at him to-morrow. That will 
do for to <lay, and ” 

“To-morrow evening I shall take him for a walk,” said 
Raspumikhin, “in the Yosupoff Garden, and then we intend to 
g 9 to the Crystal Palace.” 

“I do not think he will be able to*be moved. However, 
we shall see.” * * 

“ What a pity ! I am just going to give a house-warming in 
rty new rooms, not t\YO steps away, and we could take him 
there. He could lie on the sola between us. You will 
come ?” 

“'Fhanks, if possible. What's the entertainment 

“Oh, nothing. Tea, brandy, herrings, cake.” 

“Any one particular?” 

“Some young fellows, and my«ncle, who has^ust at^ed in 
St. Petersburg on some trifling business. 1 have not seen him 
for five years.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“He has passed all his life as a district postftiaster, has a 
pension now, and is about sixfy-five years of age. He is^ 
nothing to speak of, but 1 am very fond of him myself, 
pbyrius Tetrovitcli, examining magistrate for the district, is to 
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come. Then some students, teachers, a tchinovnik, a musician, 
and an officer — Zanietoff.” 

“Tell me, pray, what can there be in common between 
. either of you, and such as 21amctoff?” asked Zosimoff. 

“Oh, those grumblers. They all take principles as motives 
and dare not follow their desires. He is a decent fellow, and 
1 like him. That's my principle, and 1 want no other reason. 
Zametoff is an extraordinary man, and we have a matter of 
interest in common ” 

“ I should like to know what ** , 

“ It is all about a house-painter — that is, a Stainer. We have 
been working to release ^im. It is all arranged now. The 
thing seems perfectly plain.” * 

•“ What painter is that?” • , 

“ Did I not tell you ? Oh, you only heard the 4>eginning — 
about the murder of the old woman. A painter is implicated.’* 

“Yes, I heard about the murder; it interests me, partly for 
a reason — I read about it in the papers.” 

“Yes, they killed Elizabeth, too,” put in Nastasia, address- 
ing Raskolnikoff. She haci remahied near the door listening. 

“Elizabeth?” he murmured almost inaudibly. 

“Elizabeth — you knew her? She has repaired your shirts 
al times.” 

Raskolnikoff turned, as usual, to the wall, where, on *1110 
dirty yellow paper, wgre depicted some tiny white flowers, 
which he mechanicallj^ pfocee led to examine, and count the 
petals and leaves. His feet and arms felt benumbed, almost 
as if these limbs were amputated, but he obstinately continuecj 
his occupation, and did not try to stir. * 

“Well, and what about the painter?” said Zos^noff, with 
some gesture of displeasure at Nastasia’s chatter. * 

Kabtasia' sighed, and became silent. 

“He is charged with the murder,” replied Razoumikhin. 

“What proofs are there?” * 

“Proofs I There are nonej what they take to be proofs are 
not proofs. They were on a false scent, just as they were with 
Koch and Festryakoff. All is done stupidly and irratioiv^lly. 
By the way, R^odia, you have heard something about this? It 
happened just before your illoess ; when you werd at the office 
and swooned, they were talking about it.” 

Zosimoff looked curk}nsly at Raskolnikoff, who did not 
move. “1 must keep an eye on you, Razoun^ikhin. You 
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are taking too much trouble about a matter which does not 
concern you,” Zosimoff continued. 

“ Never mind that. We mean to rescue this unlucky man 
from the grip of the law,” cried Razoumikhin, bringing down 
his fist upon the table. **What can be more scandalous? 
They tafk and talk, fancying that that leads to truth ; and they 
worship their loquacity. Now, for example, see the confusion 
in the official mind. The door is found closed ; the porters 
come; it is open. Koch and Pestryakoff must, then, have 
done the deed 1 That’s their kind of logic I” 

** Do not put yourself out about it. They arc simply detained 
— it was neces.sary to do that I renffemBer meeting this Koch 
once. He was in the Itabit of buying up expired pledges, was 
he riot?” r 

“ Yes, the scamp ! and notes of hand also. A regular busi- 
ness. But have done with him. It is about this I am excited 
— about their crazy, trivial .routine! ‘We have,’ they say, 
‘facts before usl* But facts are not everything; it is im- 
portant to know how to interpret them.” 

“ AnS do you understand how to go about that?” 

“ Perhaps. It is impossible to keep silence when one feels 
one could give assistance in the matter, if — you know the 
details?” 

“•I am still waiting for the painter’s history.” 

• “ Yes, of course. Well, listen to t^je story : — On the third 
morning alter the murder, whilst tl?ey, were still engaged in 
playing with Koch and the other — spite of the clearest evi- 
dence of their every roovcmeni — there suddenly came to light 
a very unlooked-for fact. A peasant, Dooshkin by name, who 
keeps a beerhouse exactly opposite the house, appeared at the 
office, bringing with him a jewel-case, vvhich contained a pair 
of gold earrings. This was his story ; — * There c&me to me, 
the day before yesterday, a little after eight o’clock at night, a 
painter, whom I know well, Mikola by name, aqd he ft^ed me 
for an advance of two roubles u^on these things, and'm reply 
to my question — how did you come by them ? — he replied that 
he had found them in the street I did not ask him anything 
further, and I advanced him m ooe-rouble note on the thing, 
thinking thaf if I did not do so somebody else would. Besides, 

1 know this Mikola, he is of the same Government as myself.«« 
Although be is not a drunkard, stilt be drinks, and we knew 
that he was working on the same job together with Dmitri. 
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' He at once changed the note, and drank off two glasses, 
took up his change and went away. Dmitri we did not see at 
all. The next day, having heard of the murder, it struck ine 
at once that the earrings l^longed to the old woman, and that 
she had advanced money upon them. I immediately set about 
making inquiries, and went to their house, and, after preparing 
the way carefully, asked, “Where is Mikola?’' Dmitri replied, 
“ He is out on the spree somewhere. He came home at day- 
break, drunk, and went out again after about ten minutes ; but 
I did not see him at all, and went to work alone.** ,I then re- 
turned home,* said Dooshkin, ‘ having learned all that could be 
learned. Next morning, about eight o’clock, Mikola appeared 
in my place, very unsteady, though flot very much in drink, 
and capable of conversation. He sat down in silence bn .a 
bench. At this time we had few people in-«-a stranger, 
another man gsleep, and my two boys. I asked, “ Have you 
seen Dmitri?” “No,” said he. , “Where have you passed the 
night?” “On a barge.” “And where,” said I, “did you find 
the earrings ? ** “ In the street.” He said this in a very fidgety 

manner. “Do you not know what has happened 'in that 
house?” “No, but 1 have heard something,” be replied, turn- 
ing the colour of cop|}er. 1 looked straight at him, and he, 
taking hold of hib cap, stood up to go. 1 wished to detain him, 
and said “Stop a bit, Mikola, won’t you take a glass ?^* I 
signed to the boy to sl\ut the door, and came forward — only in 
time, however, to see,hi|n rush out, ami when 1 got to the 
door he was out of sight. Of course, I supposed him guilty,* *’ 
“ Naturally 1** cried Zosimoff. , 

“ Listen to the finish. Search is «made everywhere for 
Mikola, and they detain Dooshkin, Dmitri also, and the 
barges are visited and all — when suddenly they drop upon him 

in a laverh near Gate, He had come tiiere, tal:en off 

the silver cross he wore, for which he wanted some brandy. 
A few minute^ after, a woman, milking, caught sight of him 
through a chink in the cowshed, trying to hang himself with a 
rope. They laid hands on him, and he said: *TaVc me to 
the police-station, and I will make a full confession.* This 
was his examination when he got there : — 

“Question:* ‘How was it, when you were forking with 
Dmitri you did not see any persons on the stairs at such and 
such a time ?* Answer*: ‘ Apparently they came, and we did 
not notice them 1 ’ ' Did you hear no noise, or iinything un- 
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usual ?* ‘ Nothing extraordinary 1 ’ * Was it not known to 

you the same day that at such a time a certain widow and her 
sister were murdered and robbed?* ‘I heard it first from 
Anthanasius Paulitch two days afterwards in a beerhouse/ 
•Where did you find the earrings?* ‘In the street.* ‘Why, 
next day, did you not return to work with Dmitri?* ‘Because 
I took a holiday I’ ‘Where?* ‘ Here and there/ ‘Why did 
you run away from Dooshkin?* ‘I was frightened 1* ‘What 
of?* ‘The law/ ‘How could 3 »ou be frightened if you felt 
you had flone no wrong?* Now, believe it or not, Zosimoff, 
but these questions were proposed in all^seriousness. 1 know 
it for a fact. F’ancy such a thing !’* * 

“ I suppose proofs ejAst/* 

- “ i do not speak now of proofs, but of such questions, and 
tlwse who put them. Well, never mind! They pressed and 
badgered him until at last he confessed. ‘Not. in the street.’ 
he said, ‘but in the room where I was at work with Dmitri.' 
‘Under what circumstances?* ‘We were together all clay 
until c^ght o’clock, and were preparing to go away, when 
Dmitri took hold of a brush and dabbed in my face some 
rose-coloured wash, then ran away, and I went after him down- 
stairs into the court, and caught him near the gate. The 
porters were there with some gentlemen. 'Fhcy scolded us 
for 'creating an uproar, as wed as did a gentleman who was 
pUssing with a lady. We were on the ground, and I had hold 
of Dmitri by the hair, and he was, w.’esiling with me. \Vc 
were not in temper, but simply in fun. At last Dmitri got away 
and ran on down the street. I tried to overtake him, but could 
not, and then returned back to the room where we had been 
working, in order to pack up our things and await Dmitri's 
return. I stood waiting in the room, wlien suddenly I ‘-.tw the 
brush lying on the floor. I picked it up. It was on ilc floor 
near the door.’” 

“Near the door? Did he say near the dqor?” suddenly 
exclaimed RaskolnikofiT, with an agitated glance at Razo llnikhin, 
as he slowly raised himself up from the sofa, and supported 
himself with his hands. 

“Yes. What has that to do with you?" answered Razou- 
mikhin, turning round. 

“Nothing," RaskolnikofT returned feebly, turning back again « 
to the wall. I'here was silence for a fzw moments. 

“He is half asleep, 1 suppose,” at last Razomnikhin re- 
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marked interrogatively, glancing at Zosimoff, who returned a 
slight negative shake of the head. 

“Well, go on/* said Zosimoflf, “what further?** 

“What further? Only that he at once left the room, forgot 
all about Dmitri, and ran to Dooshkin, received the rouble, and 
went straight off on the spree. There*s the whole story. What 
do you think is the net result of it all ?** 

“ I suppose it is a tlue/* 

“So now they accuse the painter of the murders. They 

have no doubt ** ^ 

^‘Bahl You excite yourself too much. What about the 
earrings? I suppose yoii agree that they did come out of the 
old woman’s box, and on that very day? That is of some 
consequence. ” 

“The idea! Doctor! You, above all, a mar! of discern- 
ment and reputation, who are acquainted with human nature, 
do you not see any further? Can you not understand that this 
is th'.: true story, and that the earrings fell into his hands as he 
says?** • 

But he owns that he lied at first.** 

“Listen, listen carefully. I'he porter, Koch, Pesiryakoff, the 
[jorter*s wife, the lady and gentleman, in all eight or nine per- 
sons who were in the court, are all witnesses to the fact of 
Mikola’s struggle with Dmitri on the ground, and which they 
were all watching witji interest and amusement. Do yrfu 
hear? If tl'.ey, or onl^’ liad murdered any one, and 

then rifled the place, then I ask you only one question : You 
know the bodies when discovered were warm, so that ihg 
murders could not have been committed more than five or ten 
minutes before Mikola and Dmitri came running out into the 
streets ; and I ask you, could they have come but* and com- 
menced their horseplay as they did, knowing that but a few 
moments would elapse betore the dciid would he discovered? 
There they were, playing like children, and ten persons were 
witnesses!” ** 

“ It is very strange, and it seems impossible, but ** 

“There is no in the case. Of course the carvings 
appearing so ^oon after in Mikola’s hands constitute a fact 
against him ; still it ought to .be counterbalancecf by those in 
his favour. Unfortunately, our magistrates have no idea of 
arguing these questions'* from a psychological point of view — 
they look at nothing but bare facts, and that exasperates me !'* 
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I sec well enoufjh you are annoyed. Was there ariy proof 
that the earrings did really belong to the old woman ? " 

‘‘That was proved by Koch» who recognized the things, and 
said whom they belonged to; while the latter has established 
his claim to therxL” 

** And* did no one see Mikola at the time when Koch and 
Peslrvakod* ascended the stairs, and can't an alibi be estab- 
lished?” 

“No,” replied Razoumikhin rather sorrowfully, “even Koch 
and Pestiy^off took no notice when they passed Mikola's 
room. They recollect that the door wa^ open, but could not 
xecollect whether any workmen werehbout or not.” 

“ Well, how do yod explain all these facts ? Can you 
account for the finding of the property- -that is, if Mikola's tale 
is true ? ” ‘ 

“Explain it? What is there to explain, the thing is self- 
evident The earrings explain all. Tlic actual murderer 
dropped them. The murderer was upstairs when Koch and 
his coiiQipanion knocked, and he held the door. When Koch 
foolishly went away, the man slipped down after him, because 
he could do nothing else and there was no other outlet ; on 
the stairs he heard the porter and Koch commencing the 
ascent, and he must have got into the empty room just at the 
mottienc when Mikola and Dmitri ran dowm into the street, 
l^ieir fighting attracted the attention ol« every one in the yard, 
and the murderer thus succieded ioegetting av/ay ujiperceived. 
The earrings dropped out of his pocket as he stood at the 
door. They clearly show he was there, and that’s the whole 
mystery.” 

“Very clever! No, my friend, you are too ingenious.” 

“How so?” 

“Because the plot is too well arr.'inged and ioLrwoven — 
quite theatrical in fact.” 

“ Bah ! ” cried Razoumfkhin. ^ But just at this mor^nt tlie 
cioor opened, and there a^^peared upou the scu.e a"«ace un- 
known to any one in the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The intruder was a man, apparently not very younij, of affected 
manner and pompous carnage, with a close and siiap[)ish- 
looking counicnance. He remained at the door looking 
around with an offensive and unconcealed expression of 
astonishment, which seemed to ask: ** Wherever have 1 come 
to?*' Mistrustfully and with an affected assumption <)f fear and 
doubt, the man took to examining Raskolnikovs low and dark 
chamber, until at last be fixed his eyes upon Raskolnikoff him- 
self, who, undressed and unwashed, Ifiy upon the miserable 
and dirty sofa, intently regarding the newcomer with a t>old 
glance of inquiry. The tension of silence endured fur several 
moments, until at last the gentleman soitcned his demeanour a 
little and, turning to Zosimoff, ^villy, but stiffly, said« layii;g 
stress on each syllable : 

I wish,to see Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikoff, a student 
or "ex student — is he here ? " ^ 

Zosimoff laxily turr.ed, and possibly would have answered* 
had not Kazoumikhin anticipated him. “There he lies, on the 
couch. What is it you want?” This familiar “Wliat is it you 
want ? ” seemed to wound the visitor’s dignity, and he almost 
looked round at the speaker, but recollected himself in time 
and turned pointedly to^ Zosimoff. 

“There is Raskolnikoff,” said the latter, as he tossed hi 3 
head in the direction of the bed, and began to yawn* opening; 
his mouth to the utmost, and prolonging *the liberty as long as 
possible. That over, he dragged his watch out of bis pocket, 
opened it leisurely, and then in the same slow manner replaced 
it in his wafSstcoat 

Raskolnikoff himself lay all this time on his back, and stub- 
bornly continu^ to eye the new-comer. His face was ghastly 
pale and expressed the deepdit anxiety and trouble, as if he 
had just borne a most p.iinfui operation or had come from the 
rack. The new arrival at first awakened curiosity in him ; 
then doubt, then almost fear. When Zosimoff, pointing to 
him, said ; “ 'itiere is Raskoinytoff,” he quickly railed himself, 
indeed almost leaped up, and, in a broken and agitated voice, 
said : “Yes, I am Raskolnikoff! What do you want?” 

The visitor looked at him attentively, and replied : “ 1 am 
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Peter Petrovitch Looshin. I have an idea that my name is 
not entirely unknown to you.** 

But RaskolnikoHI who seemed to await something quite 
different, bluntly and vacantly looked at him, and gave him 
back no answer, as if he had just heard Looshin's name for the 
first time. 

“How? Is it possible you have received no information 
.ibout me?” asked Peter Petrovitch, a little put out. In reply, 
RaskolnikolT slowly let himself down on his pillow, placed his 
hands to4iis head, and fixed his eyes on the ceiling. Looshin’s 
anger became very visible, and it was not decreased by his 
feeling that Zosimoff and Razoumikhfn w^ere attentively watching 
him. “I supposed and reckoned,” he exclaimed, “that the 
ietter whicli was sent off at least ten days or a fortnight ago 
would 

“One moment. Why do you stand at the door?” suddenly 
broke in Razoumikhin. “I(,you have anything to communi- 
cate, sit down. Nastasia, stand aside. Over here! A tight 
fit. Here’s a chair.” ,, 

The guest managed to step over Razoumik bin’s legs, and, 
stumbling past, sat down upon a chair drawn Irom under the 
table. 

“Do not be put out,” chuckled Razoumikhin. “You see 
Rddia has been ill for the last five days, and three days he 
fi'as delirious. He is now, however, better, and is picking up 
a bit, and even eats vrhh appetite^ This is the doctor who 
attends him, and 1 am Rodia’s friend and companion, who is 
fiiow nursing him. 1, too, am a student. And now, sir, will 
you in turn please say what is your business ?” 

“1 thank you Am I not perhaps disturbing your patient 
by my presence and conversation?” returned Peter l^elrovitch 
to Zosimoff. 

“No, no,” replied Zosimoff, “it may possibly entertain him,” 
again yawning. • 

“Oh» he has quite recovered his reason sinct ^morning,” 
joined in Razoumikhin, whose familiarity Looshin apparently 
deeply resented. 

“ Your mamma,” commenced Looshin. 

“ Hum ! *' Razoumikhin ejaci^lated. Looshifi looked at him 
.questioningly. 

“Nothing. Please go on.” , 

Peter Petrovitch shrugged his shoulders. “Your mamma. 
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whilst 1 was there, commenced writing an epistle to you. 
Since my arrival in St. Petersburg I have purposely refrained 
from paying you a visit until the present moment, in order to 
allow you lime to become acquainted with every tiling, but, to 
my great astonishment, 1 find—” 

*'1 know, I know!” cried RaskoInikofT, in a* tone of 
irritation. “You are the bridegroom? Yes, 1 know all. 
That’s enough ! 

Peter Peiiovitch grew pale with anger, but kept silence, only 
turning as if for an explanation. During the silejnee which 
fvillowcd this outburst, Raskolnikofif re.unied his loinier 
occupation of staring; las vi./iior in the face, this time very 
particularly, as if he liad not hud tinie«U) do so before, or had 
discovered some entirely new feature in the man ; to obtain 
letter view, he even rai‘ '"d himself up from the ccuioh. Really 
there seemed something in the appearance and manner of 
Peter Petrovitch to justify the appellation of “bridegroom,” 
which had been so unceremoniously thrown at Ibm. 'I’hcrc 
v»’as no doubt, indeed it was very apparent, that I’eter Petro- 
v’ftch had ’spent the last few days in “getting himself* up” in 
expectation of his br’de’s arriv.d. His clolhcs were Ircsh from 
the tailor and very g<iod, only they were too new, and there- 
fore prominent. His little elegant round hat, also new, 
furthered the impression ; Peter Petrovitch nursed it jvery 
affectionately, and carefully held it in his hands. The giovtis, 
too, were a pair of ^ey kid of the vt‘ry best make, which, 
however, he siuply cai’ridH in his hand for appearance. The 
shades which L^oshin affected were all I ght, the cut youthful. 
A very bright tie with pink stripes cotn4)leted his attire. Hfs 
face was very f:iir and even good-looking, and he certainly 
seemed younger than his age, forty five. Dark tnuttoivchop 
whiskers, very tastefully thickened towards his cleanly* shaven 
chin. His hair, scarcely flecked with grey, was curled, without 
giving him the comical or foolish appearance which very often 
happens. Of! the contrary^ if tliere was really something 
unfavourable and repellant in his fair and grave face. It was due 
to ether circumstances. After having gazed with scant cere- 
mony into Looshin’s face, Kaskoinikoff gave a malicious 
smile, sank buck on his pillow, and turned hiv eyes to the 
ceiling as before. * 

Looshin apparently decided to take no further notice of his 
peculiarities, and spoke’thus ; — “ I am sorry, very sorry, that I 
E 501 • 
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Had you in this condition, and if I had known of yoar illness I 
should hai^e called sooner. But you can understand my 
worry. 1 have, besides, very serious and weighty business ii? 
the Senate, and 1 do not lose sight of other matters which you 

may guess. Your mother and sister I expect hourly " 

Raskolnikoff turned and was about to say something. His 
face expressed some wish, and Peter Petrovitch stopii«d; no 
remark came, however, and he proceeded: “Yes, hourly. I 
have found apartments for them.” 

“ Wher^ ? ” asked RaskolnikofT feebly. 

“ Not very far from here. House Bakalieffa.” 

“I know it," Razoumikhin put iu. “It belongs to the 

merchant Eugene " 

, “Yes." 

“Mo.st horrible place — filthy and dirty — ah I and suspicious 
characters and deeds. 'Hie devil knows who does live there. 
1 got there once under very scandalous circumstances. How- 
ever, it is cheap.” 

“I have not much knowledge of these places, being new to 
the city,” replied Peter Petrovitch touchily. “I have found 
two very clean rooms, and it is but for a short time, till the 
house I have taken can be made ready. I am lodging, for the 
present, close by, at Mrs, Lippevechzcrs, with a young friend 
of mine, Andrea Semcnitch LebeziatnikofT. He told me of 
the place.” 

“ Lebeziatnikoff ? ” slowly repeated Raskolnikoff, as if the 
name recalled something to his mind. 

“ Yes, he is in a Government ollicc. Do you know him ? ** 

“Yes — no,” replied ^RaskolnikofT. 

“Pardon my asking the question. 1 was at one time his 
guardian — a very dear young man with advanced ideas. I am 
alw'ays glad to meet young folks, one always learas what is 
new from them,” and Peter Petrovitch louked round bc- 
uignantly, 

“In wdiai sense do you mean?” asked Razoutnikh!'^. 

“In the most serious sense,” replied Peter Petrovitch, 
evidfntly glad of the question. “I, for example, have been 
ten years absent from St. Petersburg; all these reforms, 
novelties, aui ideas penetrate, it is true, to the irovinces; but 
to understand, know, and sec everything, one must be in the 
capital, and, to my idea, you can never learn these things 
quicker than^ in the society of o;;r young men. 1 own I am 
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glad — I may be mistaken, but it seems to me there is found 
among them a clearer insight, a more critical spirit, and more 
acute reasoning. ’’ 

“ This is all very true,” Zosimoff hastened to say. 

*‘Is it not?” continued Peter Petrovitch, with a favourable 
glance at Zosimoff. “And you agree with us”— (he was 
about to add “young man”) — “that that is progress.” This to 
Razoumikhin. 

“ Very commonplace I ” 

“Not so, sir. If, for example, they said to me, .‘Love thy 
neighbour,* and I di<J so, what would be the result? It would 
simply amount to this, iBat 1 tear luy coat in halves, and give 
one to my neighbour; we should iBus be half-naked, and, 
rfccording to the Russian saying, ‘He who hunts several *liares 
at the same time returns with none.* But scienefc says, ‘Love 
thyself above all, because everything in the world is founded 
on self-interest. Follow this, vd thou maintainest thy gar- 
ment intact.' Economic truth adds that the more society is 
organized*on this theory — the theory of whole coats— the more 
solid and permanent are its foundations and the more eslah- 
li^hed are its personal aflairs. By following this principle, 1 
find I attain everything ; and, as for the naked, I sec that they 
ultimately receive more than the half-coat, not as the outcome 
of charity and exceptional liberality, but of the effects of 
common progress.” • 

“ Pardon me, I am*very btupid,” said Razoumikhin warmly, 
“and there 1 leave you. 1 had some aim in my remarks, but 
all this chatter of self diversion and interminable commonplaces 
I blush to listen to. You have hastened to place yourself 
before us with all your knowledge ; it i.s pardonable, and 1 will 
not condemn it. I only wished to become acquainted with 
one thing : — what you were I Enough I” 

“.My dear sir,” commenced Mr. Looshm, bending with 
fearful dignity^ “you do nc>t mcait so unceremoniously that 
1 ” 

“ Don't I ? There I that will do ! ” cried Razoumikhin, as 
he turned brusquely round to Zosimoff. • 

Peter Petrovitch wisely decided to go, after this. “ I trust 
that our acquaintance, upon your recovery,” said*he to Raskob 
nikoff, “and in view of the special circumstances of our re- 
lations, will very much increase. Particularly let me wish you a 
speedy return to health.” • 
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RaskolnikofT did not reply, and Looshin now rose from his 
chair. 

“ She must have been killed by one of her debtors,” Zosimoff 
was saying. 

“Oh, quite certain. Porphyrins has not given me his opinion,” 
replied tlie student, “ but he is examining the pawners.” 

“ The pawners ?” asked Raskolnikofif suddenly. 

“Yes! What then?” 

“Nothing I” 

“How ckres he know them?” asked Zosimoft. 

“ Koch gave some names, others were , written on the wrap- 
pings of pledges, and others came afteV their things.” 

“ How cunning and experienced the rascal must have been 1 
Such Wldness ! Such resolution I” " 

“That is jtist what he was not,” cried Razoumikhin. “This 
is what you all say ! I believe, on the contrary, that it was 
neither a bold nor a daring deed, but decidedly a hrst step. If 
you consider, you will see how improbable is your idea. 
Chance alone brought him out of the scrape, and what does 
not chance do? He seems to have foreseen no obstacles, and 
how did he manage all? He obtains some ten or twenty 
rouble articles, fills his pockets with them ; whilst bidden 
away everywhere — in old rags, drawers, trunks, and such-like — 
were* afterwards found fifteen hundred roubles in hard cash, 
besides bank-notes. I'hc man knew how to murder, but not 
to rob!” 

“ You are no doubt referring to the case of the murder of 
two women,” joined in Peter Petrovitch, who was still 
standing there, wiih his hat and gloves in his hands, ar.d 
desirous, before leaving, of letting off a few more woids of 
wisdom. He apparencly loved notice, a:*d his vani^* got the 
better of his good sense, 

“Ah, you have heard of it?” 

“ Yes, in society ” * 

“ Do yop know the details ?" 

I cannot say I do, but the case interests me from another 
poinu I do not now speak of the great increase of crime 
during the last five years amongst the lower cla^s^, nor of the 
unusual and incessant robberies and fires : — stranger than all 
to me is that there is to be found the same parallel increase in 
offences amongst the higher classes. « Here, an ex-student 
pillages the post on the high road. There, men of the foremost 
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rank are found to be forgers of notes — in Moscow, for instance, 
a whole company of forgers of the late lottery loan-tickets has 
been captured, at the head of which is a professor of world- 
wide celebrity; then our Foreign Secretary is mysteriously 
murdered — from pecuniary motives; and now this old woman 
is killed, not by moujiks, for they were not her cubto^ers, but 
by men of a superior class. How are wq to explain this out- 
break of the civilized portion of our community?” 
“Economical changes,”' said Zosimoff. 

“How to explain it?” said Razoiimikhin. “ Why, it’s simply 
putting your theories into practice.” • 

‘'How, my theories 

• “ Follow out your theorit s which ygu preach, to the end — 

Hhd you say that people may cut throats ” 

“ Dear me!” cried Looshin. 

“No, no! not so!” cried Zosimoff. 

Raskohiikoff lay there with quivering upper-lip, breathing 
with difficulty and deadly pale. • 

“Economical ideas,” loudly cried Looshin, “are not incen- 

tifes to murder, and if it is simply proposed ” , 

“But is ic the tiiith?” suddenly shouted out RaskolnikofT, 
whose voice trembled in its malicious tone, and whose face 
expressed a wild sort of joy at giving offence. “ Is it true that 
you told your future bride, in the very house she itccepted your 
hand, that you were all the more glad that she was a beggar, 
because it was wise to*lift up a woman from indigence, so tfiat 
you could the better dominion over her, and did you not 
there and then remind her that she was beholden to you on 
this— eh?” . • 

“Dear sir,” replied Looshin, irritated and blushing, “dear 
sir, how words are distorted 1 Excuse me, but I must tell you 
that such«reports which reach you or — better to say, are told 
you— have not the slightest foundation, and I — I suspect who 
— in one word, your mamma — has told you this. She a} peared 
to me to hat^e, notwithstai^ing ller superior character and 
nature, some very ecstatic and romantic ideas. Ssiil, it was 
Car from my belief that she could really maintain such dis- 
torted fancies, and give expression to them — and ihcn^ and 

then ” » ^ 

''Do you know one thing?'* cried Raskolnik off, rising and 
looking at him with glistening eyes, “do you know one 
thing?” 
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“What, sir?” Looshin stood and waited. 

“ This : that if you again dare to breathe one word against 
my mother, I will throw you nead-ovcr-heels downstairs 1 *’ 

“What is the matter, RaskolnikofT?” cried Razoumikhin. 

“That’s it, is it?” Looshin turned pale and bit his lip. 
“Hear me, sir,” he commenced after a pause, endeavouring to 
hide his emotion. “ I divined your unfriendliness from the very 
first, and therefore remained here expressly to learn more. I 
could have pardoned much in your sick condition, but now-- 
yoii — never ” 

“ I am not ill,” cried RaskolnikofT. 

“Then all the more ” e 

“ Go to the devil ! ” < 

BiU Looshin was already gone. Razoumikhin stood up to 
allow him tq pass, but he took no notice of any one, and 
quitted the room in a manner betokening the fearful affront he 
had received. 

“ Leave me I leave me all! ” shouted RaskolnikofT excitedly. 
“ Leave me ! You torment me I I do not fear you I I fear no 
one now I Away from me I Let me be alone ! alonel alone 1 " 

“ Let us go,” said Zosimoff. 

“Very well — if we may leave him?” 

Come,” firmly replied Zosimoff, going out ; and his com* 
panion followed. “ We must not irritate him.” 

“What is the matter with him?” asked Razoumikhin, on 
the way downstairs. 

“There is something on his min'd, something not at all 
apparent, which weighs heavily on him, I fear.” 

' “ Then what does this Peter Petrovitch mean ? Evidently 
he is to marry his sister, and Raskolnikofif had received a letter 
about it before his illness.” 

•‘Yes, woise luck! and that may have brought on'^he whole 
afTiir. You remarked that he was indifferent to everything 
discussed except one point which brought him out — I mean 
the murder.” « ' pv 

“Yes, yes,” said Razouraikhin, “it struck me, it seemed to 
interest him — startle him. It bad the like effect upon liim in 
the office, when he fainted.” 

“We will sjieak further of it this evening. It'"interests me 
deeply, and I may have something to teli you then. 1 will 
return to inquire after him in half-aa-houi ; meanwhile we will 
adjourn die subject.” 
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“ All right ; thanks ! I am going to see Pashcnka, and will 
get Nastasia to watch him.” 

Raskolnikoff looked up with impatience at Nastasia, who 
had been in the room all the time, and was even now loth 
to go. 

“Will you drink your tea now?” she asked. • 

“By-and-by. 1 wish to sleep. Go away!” He turned 
spasmodically to the wall ; and Nastasia left him. 


• 0«APTER VI. 

• 

Hardly had Nastasia left the room when Raskolnikoff jumped 
up, and, after bolting the door, proceeded to olothe himself 
from the bundle left by Razoumikhin. How strange I He 
felt a delicious cairn in his nynd; not a trace of fever or 
delirium; no feelings of terror, as he had felt. It was n 
moment ^f strange and unexpected tranquillity. His ideas 
were precise and clear, and seemed pregnant with resolution. 

Today ! to-d.*y I ” he murmured to himself. He recollected, 
however, that he was still weak, but he trusted to his newly- 
found indomitable will and selfconfidence to sustain him in 
the street. He was now fully dressed in entirely new clothes, 
and stood up ready tc^go. His eye fell upon the money upon 
the table — the twenty-lye roubles — and this he put in hi.s 
pocket, together with the change left by Razoumikhin. 
Quickly undoing the bolt, he passed down the stairs and 
gained the street unobserved, although Nastasia was in tne 
kitchen at her work. 

It was eight o’clock, and the sun had disappeared. The 
heat was*as intolerable as before, but he inhaled the dusty, 
fetid, inlected town-air with greediness. Aud now his head 
began to spip round, and a wild expression of energy crept 
into his inflamed eyes and^ale, meagre, wan face. He did 
not know, did not even think, what he was going *to do; he 
only knew that all w^as to be finished to-day,” at one^blow, 
immediately, or he would never return home, because he had 
no desire to five thus. Hoat to finish ? By what means? No 
matter how, and he did not want to think. He drove away 
any thoughts which disturbed him, and only clung to the neces- 
sity of ending all, '*no matter how,” said he, lyith desperate 
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fielf-confidence and decision. By force of habit he took his old 
walk, and set out in the direction of the Haymarkct. Farther 
on he came on a young man who was grinding some very 
feeling ballads upon a barrel-organ. Near the man, on the 
foot[)ath, was a young girl of about fifteen years of age, fashion- 
ably dre^s^-d, with crinoline, mantle, and gloves, and a straw 
hat trimmed with gaudy feathers, but all old and terribly worn 
o'lt, who, in a ioud and cracked though not altogether un- 
pleasing v(;ice, was singing before a shop in expectation of a 
couple orjk(*pocks. I\ .skolnik »ff stopp d and joined one or 
two listeners, look out a five-kopeck-piece, and gave it to the 
girl. The latier at once stopped on* a i^ery high note whic’n 
she had just reached, atid cned to the man, “ Come along,” 
a^d both immediattV.y moved on to anotlier place. 

“ Do you l»ike stieet music ?” said RaskolnikofT to a middle- 
aged man standing near him. The latter looked at him in 
surprise, but smiled. I love it,” continued Raskolnikofi*, 
“especially when they sii>g to the organ on a cold, dark, grey 
winter's evening, when all the passers-by seem to have pale, 
green, sickly-looking faces — when the snow is falling like a 
sleet, straight down and with no wind, you know, and while 
the lamps shine on it all.” 

“ I don't know Excuse me,” said the man, frightened at 
the question and Ra.-kolnikofTs strange appearance, and hastily 
withdrawing to the other side of the street. 

Raskolnik )fT wont on, and came to the pl.ace in the Hay- 
market wheie be had met the trader and 'his wife and Elizabeth. 
No one was there at the moment. He stoppi d, and turned to 
a youiiiT fellow, in a led shirt, who was gaping at the entrance 
to a (kmr-shop. 

“ A man trades here at this corner, with his wife, eh?” 

“ Every one trades here,” replied the lad, scanning his ques- 
tioner from head to foot 

“What is he called?” , 

“ What he was christened." * ^ '% 

“ But you belong to Zaraisk, don’t you ? To what Govern- 
ment?” 

The boy stared at Kaskolnikoff. “We have no governor, 
your highness*,' but districts. I st^y at home, and know nothing 
about it, but my btother does; so pardon me, your most 
mighty highness.” 

“ Is that aq eating-house there ?” 
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“That's a dram-shop; they have a billiard-table. You will 
find plenty of princesses.” 

RaslcolnikolT went across the market to another corner, where 
there was a crowd of people, all moujiks. He would have liked 
to speak to them, but they took no notice of him. So, aiie;* 
standing thinking a few moments, he turned to the right, in 

the direction of V . Avoiding the market, he now found 

himself in I.ane. In ft ‘rmer times he had often sauntered 

down here, thinking deeply, but now he thought of nothing. 
There stood the large house, a di inking and eating esiabltsh- 
ment, from which, every minute, gaily dressed wcfln n issuctl 
baiehearied. In two oi^ three places they crowded on the pat’n 
in groups, especially near vrheie entrance to the lower 
jstorey was, whence came the sound of singing and twanging uf 
guitars. Women were everywhere, chattering ^nd shouiihg. 
Some wore squatted on the pathway. Here was strolling about 
a soldier, smoking a cigarette, drunk, spluttering oaths, and who 
appeared desirous ot going Somewhere, but had forgotten 
where; while scattered about were the drunk and half-drunk, 
rolling a*cross the street. Raskolnikonf stopped to look at the 
women. All were clothed in cotton, wore goatskin shoes, and 
went bareheaded. Some were aliout forty, others barely 
seventeen, but almost a. I had disfigured faces and blackened 
eyes. “Give me something to drink,” said one, and Raskol- 
nikoff put three five kopeck-pieces in her hand, and, passing 
by, stopped and begAi to think. 

“Where was it?” he to himself. “Where was it that I 
read of a condemned man who, at the hour of death, says or 
thinks that if the alternative were ofier^d him of existing some- 
where, on a height or rock or some narrow elevation, where 
only l)is two feet could stand, and round about him were placed 
an oceai^ perpetual gloom, perpetual solitude, perpetual storm, 
to remain there standing on a yard of surfi oe for a lifcliinc, a 
thousand years, eternity I — rather would he live thus than die at 
once? Only live, live, livei — no fiiatter how, only live! How 
true is this? Oh, Lord, how true I Oi), miserable race of 
men I — and miseralfie he, too, who on this account calls himself 
miserable !” he added, after a pause. • 

He went* into another .street. “Ah, the Qrystal Palace! 
Razoumikhin spoke of thc'Crystal Palace. What do 1 want? 
Ah ! yes ! to read ! ZosimofiT said he had read in the 

papers ” 

*E 50^ 
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“There are newspapers here?” asked he, as he entered a 
room — one of a suite — rather empty. Two or three persons 
sat with lea before them, whilst in a farther room a group of 
men were seated, drinking champagne. RaskolnikofT thought 
he recognized Zametofif amongst them, but he could not be 
sure. “Never mind, if it is 1” he muttered. 

“Brandy, sir?” asked the waiter. 

“No, tea; and bring me some newspapers — for about the 
last five days. Til give you a drink.” 

The pa^xirs and the tea appeared. RaskolnikofT sat and 
searched, ahd, at last, found what he wanted. “Ah, here it 
is 1” he cried, as he began to read. The words danced before 
his eyes, but he read greedily to the end, and turned to others 
for laber intelligence. ?Iis hands trembled with impatience, 
and the sheets shook again. Suddenly some one sat down 
near him. He looked up, and there was Zametoff — that same. 
Zametoff, with his rings and chain, his oiled locks and fancy 
waistcoat and unclean linen. * He seenu^d pleased, and his 
tanned face, a little inflamed by the champagne, wore a smile. 

“Ah! you here?’* he commenced, in a tone as il* he had 
known Raskolnikoft for an age. “Why, Razoumikhin told me 
yesterday that you were lying unconscious. How strange ! 
Then 1 was at your place ” 

RaskolnikoiT laid down the paper and turned to 21ametofr. 
On his lips was a slight provoking smile. “ 1 know you were,” 
he replied, “1 heard so. You scarchdd for my boot. To 
what agreeable places you resort. . Who 'gives you champagne 
to drink?” 

•'*We were drinking together. What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, dear boy, nothing,” said RaskolnikofT, with a 
smile and slapping Zametoff on the shoulders. “1 am not in 
earnest, but simply in fun, as your workman said, •when he 
wrestled witii Dniiiri, you know, in that muider case.” 

“Do you know about that?” 

“ Ves, and perhaps more than yeu do.” * % 

“You are very peculiar. It is a pity you came out. You 
are ill.'* 

“ Db I seem strange ?” 

“Yes; whatr are you reading?” 

“The paper.” 

“ There are a number of fires.” 

“ I am not reading about them.” He looked curiously at 
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Zametoff, and a malicious smile distorted his lips. “ No, fires 
are not in my line,” he added, winking at 2^metofr. “ Now, 

1 should like to know, sweet youth, what it signifies to you 
what I read ?” 

“Nothing at all. I only asked. Perhaps I ” 

“ Listen. You are a cultivated man — a literary m*an, are you 
not?” 

“I was in the sixth class at college,” Zametoff answered, 
with a certain amount of dignity. 

“The sixth 1 Oh, my fine fellow I With rings ^ind a chain 
— a rich man ! You are a dear boy,” and Raskolnikoff gave a 
short, nervous laugh, rJ^ht in the face of Zametoff. The latter 
was very much taken aback, and, ff not offended, scemi d a 
•good deal surprised. • • 

“How strange you are!” said Zametoff seriously. “You 
have the fever still on you; you are raving !” 

“Am I, my fine fellow — aip^l stiange? Yes, Imt I am very 
interesting to you, am I not?” 

- “Interesting?” 

“ Yes. You ask me what I am reading, what I am looking 
for; then I am looking through a numl>er of papers. Sus- 
picious, isn’t it ? Well, I will explain to you, or rather confess 
— no, not that exactly. I will give testiiiKmy, and you shall 
take it down — tliat's it. So then, 1 swear that I was roading, 
and came here on purpose” — Raskolnikoff blinked his eyes-and 
paused — “to read au a^icount of the murder of the old woman.” 
He finished almost in a whisper, eagerly watching Zameti^ff’s 
face. The latter returned his glances without flinching. And 
it appeared strange to 2^metoff that k full minute seemecl to 
pass as they kept fixedly staring at each other in this manner. 

“Oh, so that’s what you have been reading?” Zametoff at 
last crieS impatiently. “What is there in that?” 

“She is the same woman," continued Raskolnikoff, still in 
a whisper, £W)d taking no notice of ZametofTs remark, “the 
very same woman you were talking about when I swooned in 
your office. You recollect — you surely recollect ? ’^ • 

“ Recollect what ? ” said Zametoff, almost alarmed. • 

The series expression on Raskolnikoff’s face altered in an 
instant, and he again commenced his nervf)us laugh, and 
laughed as if he were quite unable to contain himself. < There* 
had recurred to his raind, with fearful clearness, the moment 
when he stood at the door with the hatchet in his hand. There 
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he was, holding the bolt, and they were tugging and thumping 
away at ihe door. Oh, how he itciied to shriek at them, open 
the door, thrust out his tongue at them, and frighten them 
away, and then laugh, “Ah, ah, ah, ah !*^ 

“ You are insane, or else ” said Zametoff, and then 

paused aslif a new thought had suddenly struck him. 

“Or a hat, or what? Now what? Tell me! ** 

•‘Nonsense ! ” said Zametoff to himself, “ it can*t be.” Both 
became silent. After this unexpected and fittui outburst of 
laughter, Raskolnikoff iiad l>ecome lost in thoui ht and looked 
very sad. He leaned on the table with h^ elbows, buried his 
head in his hands, and seemed to havi* quite forgotten Zame- 
toff. The silence continued a long time. “ You do not 
drink your tea ; it is getting cold,” said the latter, at last 

“ What ? Tea ? Yes ! ” Raskolnikoff snatched at his glass, 
put a piece of bread in his mouth, and then, a iter looking at 
Zametoff, seemm ;?Jy rccollectejdrand roused himself. His face 
at once resumed its previous smile, and he continued to sip 
his lea. ^ 

“ W'hat a number of rogues there are about,” Zametoff said. 
•‘ I read not long ago, in the Moscow papers, that they had 
captured a whole gang of forgers in that city. Quite a 
colony.” 

“That's old news. I read it a month ago,” replied 
Rasikolnikoff in a careless manner. “Aiid you call such as 
these rogue.s?” he added, smiling. » .. 

“ Why not ? ” 

V Rogues indeed ! Why, they are only children and babies. 
Fifty banded together 'for such purposes! Is it possible? 
Three would be quite sufficient, and then they should be sure 
of one another — not babble over their cups. The babies I 
Tljen to hire unreliable people to change the notes at the 
money-changers', persons whose hands tremble as they receive 
Ihe roubles. On such their lives depend! Far t/^ter to 
strangle ycyurself! The man goes in, receives the change, 

* counts some over, the last portion he takes on faith, stuffs all 
in his pocket, rushes awav and the murder is out. All is lost 
by one foolish nian. Is it not ridiculous ? ” , 

“ rhat his hands should shake?” replied Zametoff. “No; 
that is quite likely. Yours would not, I suppose? 1 could not 
endure it, though. For a paltry reward oi a hundred roubles 
to go on such a mission ! And vrhere? Into a banker's office 
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with forged notes 1 I should certainly lose rny head. Would 
not you ? ** 

Ratkolnikoff felt again a strong impulse to make a face at 
him. A shiver ran down his back, “ You would not catch 
me acting so foolishly,” he commenced ‘‘This is how I 
should do. 1 should count over the first thousand very care- 
fully, perhaps four tiroes, right to the end, car fully examine 
each note, and then only pass to the second thousand, count 
these as far as the middle of the bundle, take out a note, hold 
it to the light, turn it over, then hold it to the light again, and 
say, ‘I fear this is a bad note,* and thvn begin to •relate some 
story about a lost note.^ 'Fhen there would be a third thousand 
to count. Not yet, please, there is^a mistake in the second 
thousand. No. it is correct. And so 1 should proceed until 
*I had received all. At last I should turn to go, ^open the dfior, 
— ljut no, pardon me ! I should return, ask soiiif question, 
receive fome explanation, and there it is all d.one.’* 

“What funny tnings you do say 1* said ZamelofT with a 
smile. “Yon are all very well theoretically, but try it and see. 
Look, fdr example, at the murder of the money-lender, a case 
in point. 'J here was a desperate villain who in broad day- 
light stopped at nullnng, and yet his hand shook, did it not? 
— and he could not hnish, and ijft ail the spoil* behind him. 
The deed cvidenily rul)l)ed him of his pieacnce of mind/* 

This language nettled Rask«dnikofi[ “You think ^so? 
Then lay your hand tipoii him,** said he, maliciously delighted 
to tease him. • • 

“Never '.ear but we shall I*' 

“ You ? Go to, you know nothing ^bout it. All you think 
of inquiring is whether a man is fingering money afjont , he is 
— then, he is guilty.** * 

“Thai is exactly what they do,** replied Zametoft, “they 
murder, risk then lives, and then rush to t public-house and 
are caught. Their lavishness betrays them. You see they are 
not all so ciltfty as you are.* You Vould not run tiierc, 1 sup- 
pose ? ** ♦ , 

Raskoluikoff frowned and looked steadily at Zametoff. 

“ You seem anxious to know how 1 should act/* he safd with 
some displeasure. • 

“I should very much like to know,” replied Zametoff in a« 
serious tone. He ;>eemed, indeed, very anxious. 

“ Very much ? ” 
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“Very murh.” 

** Good. This would be my plan,” Raskolnikoff said, as he 
again bent near to the face of his listener, and speaking in such 
a tragic whisper as almost to make the latter shudder. *'l 
should take the money and all I could find, and make oiT, 
going, however, in no particular direction, but on and on until 
1 came to some obscure and enclosed place, where no one was 
about — a market-garden, or any such-like spot. 1 should then 
look about me for a stone, perhaps a pound and a half in 
weight, lying, it may be, in a corner against a partition, say a 
stone used tor building purposes ; this I should lift up and 
under it there would be a hole. In thjit hole I should deposit 
ail the things I had got, toll hack the stone, stamp it down 
with my feet, and be off. For a year I should let them lie — ; 
for^'two years, ^hree years. Now then, search for them I Where 
are they ? ” 

“You are indeed mad,” said Zametoff, also in a low tone, 
but turning away from Raskolnikoff. The latter’s eyes 
glistened, he became paler than ever, whilst his upper-lip 
trembled violently. He placed his face closer, if possible, to 
that of Zametoff, his lips moving as if he wished to speak, 
but no words esca[)ed them — several moments elapsed — 
Raskolnikoff knew what he was doing, but felt utterly unable 
to control himself, that strange impulse was upon him as 
wh^n he stood at the bolted door, to come forth and let all be 
known. ^ * 

“ IVhat if I killed the old woman arid Elizabeth ? ” he asked 
suddenly, and then came to himself. 

Zameioff turned quite pale; then his face changed to a 
smile. “ Can it be so? ” he muttered to himself. 

Raskolnikoff eyed him savagely. “Speak out. \Vh:U do 
you think ? Yes ? Is it so ? ” t 

“ Of course not I believe it now less than ever,” replied 
Zametoff hastily. 

“Caught at last! caught, my /ine fellow 1 What people 

believe lest than ever, they must have believed once, eh?” 

“Not at all. You frightened me into the supposition,” said 
Zametbfl', visibly confused. 

“So you dotnot think this? Then why those »questions in 
the office? Why did the lieutenant question me after iiiy 
swoon? Waiter,” be cried, seizing his caft “here^ how 
much?” 
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“Thirty kopecks, sir,” replied the man. 

“ There you are, and twenty for yourself. Look, wh.it a lot 
of money !” turning to Zametoff and thrusting forth his shaking 
hand filled with twenty-five roubles, red and blue notes. 
“Whence comes all this? Where did I obtain these new 
clothes from? You know I had none. You have %sked the 
landlady, I suppose? Well, no matter! — Enough! Adieu, 
most affectionately.” 

He went out, shaking from some savage hysterical emotion, 
a mixture of delight, gloom, and weariness, f^is face was 
drawn as if he had just recovered from a fit ; and, as his 
agitation of mind inT^rensed, so did his weakness. 

Meanwhile, Zametoff remained ki the restaurant where 
iRaskolnikoff had left him, deeply buried in thought, con. 
sidering the different points Raskolnikoff had*placed before 
him. “Elia Petrovitch is a fool!” he said at last to 
himself. ^ 

Just as Raskolnikoff opened the street-door, he found him- 
self face«to face with Razonmikhin, who was coming up the 
steps. Tliey both took another step before they recognized 
each other, so that their heads almost met; Razoumikhin’s face 
expressed the greatest astonishment, and he cried in a great 
passion: “ What the devil are you doing here? You should 
be in your bed. 1 have been seeking you. Rodia, whal does 
it all mean ? Explain yourself, do you hear ? ” • 

“ I was tired of yoji all, you wearied me to death. I wish to 
be alone,” replied Raskolnikoff calmly. 

“ Alone I when you can hardly move, and your face is like a 
sheet, and you have hardly any breath in your body ? W^at 
were you doing in the Crystal Palace ? Tell me instantly I " 

“Get away!” Raskolnikoff said, and tried to push past and 
get fredl This exasperated Razoumikhin, and he seized 
Raskolnikoff firmly by the shoulders. 

“What! jrou dare to say ‘get-away* to me? I tell you 
what 1 will do with you, Pll take you round the waist, wrap 
you up in a bundle, and run home with you, and Iffck you in;i 
that's what I’ll do.” 

“Hear me,” Raskolnikoff commenced in an apparently 
calm tone. •“ Is it possible you do not see thaf I do not want 
your kindness? And what is the use of wishing to do kindness* 
to those who return i^ by — by spitting at them? Why did you 
search me out at the beginning of my illness, when I perhaps 
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'va5 only too glud to die? I have shown you to-day that you 
tormfrnt — weary me, and all this retards my recovery very 
seriously, because it irritates me. Zosimoff went away and 
left me for this reason, and, for God’s sake, you do the same ! 
What right have you to restrain me by force? You see I 
S)>eak in Sober sense, do I not? I^ave me alone then, and 
cease your kindness. I may he ungrateful, I may be base, only 
let me be. For God’s sake, do so I Go I go ! go ! ” 

He commenced collectedly and carefully, avoiding giving 
offence, altl^ough this was ready to burst forth, and ended in 
heat and with a long-drawn breath, as in his scene with 
Looshin. Razoumikhin stood a little while in thought, and 
then withdrew his handc. “Well then, go!” he said, and 
Raskolnikoff went past him. “Stop I” he roared after him.* 
“Listen ! 'J'ake yourself off with your babble and fancies, and sit 
on your troubles as a hen on her eggs. There is no sign of life 
within you. You are made of oil, and have not a drop of 
blood in your veins. I believe not in such as you. Stop, I 
say, and hear to the end,” he cried with redoubled rage, as he 
saw Raskointkoff turn to go. “You know I have a gathering 
at my new place to-day. They are probably arriving now. 1 
left my uncle there, and 1 must run back Look here, if you 
were not such a fool, such a confounded fool, an infernal fool 
with (Strangers — you sec I recognize your cleverness, but you 
are .a fo< >], or else if you were not, you would come and join 
us, instea I of wearing out your boots. Will you make one of 
as? Zosimoff will be there. Cornel^’ 

“No.” 

" Nonsense!” impatiipntly cried Razoumikhin. “I tell you 
what it is. You can’t answer for yourself, and are not account- 
able for your actions. I’ll be bound you will forget all about 
this, and come. Don’t forget the address, Porch inkefSTs, third 
floor.” 

“I shall not come, Ra79umikhin,” said Raskolnik 9 |r, and 
turned aw'ay again. ** " 

“I bet you do!” cried Razoumikhin after him. “If not, I 
don’t wish to know you 1 Is Zametoff in here ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“Seen him It” 

* “Yes.” 

“ Spoken to him ? ” 

“ Ves.” 
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• • 

“What about? Why don’t you speak? Never mind I Re- 
collect PotchinkofTs— 47. Babooshkina I ” 

Raskolnikofl had now turned the corner, and Razoumikhin 
stood for a moment thinking. At last he shook his head, and 
turned to enter the house, but paused half way up the steps. 
“Cuise itl” he said, under his breath, “he speaks sensibly 

enough as ii 1 am a fool 1 All lunatics have their lucid 

moments. What is he after now, 1 wonder? Perhaps he means 
to drown himself^ and 1 am to blame.” ITc ran down the 
steps, intending to follow Ra^kolnikoff, but no tracy was to be 
seen of him. and Razoumikhin returned to the Crystal Palace 
in order to quc.stion*Zanielofr. 

Raskolnikoff made straight for the — Bridge, and, stopping 
in the middh*, leaned over the side and gazed al)-.traciedlj;at 
the scene before him. He felt almost too weak lo stand there, 
and would have been grateful to lie down in the road or any- 
where. Inclining over the water, he mechanically looked upon 
the last ro.sy reflection of the setting sun, on the rows of houses 
which w^re darkening in the thickening shades, and upon a 
vindow afar olf, which, catching the sun’s last rays, sent a 
stream of flame into tiie dark waters of the canal. Now his 
head became giddy, his eyes saw blood, and evcrytldng — 
houses, passers-by, carriages — went round and round. Suddenly 
he shivered violently, thereby perhaps saving himself •from 
another swoon. He became aware that somebody stood near 
him, almost by his ^id^ and he turned to see a girl with a 
shawl over her head,*a tall girl with a yellow drawn face and 
red sunken eyes. She looked straight at him, but really 
through him, as if her eyes distinguished nothing, and then, 
in a moment, mounted the railings and threw • herself into 
the water. The dirty water rose and swallowed up its victim, 
but the drowning woman came directly to the surface, and 
the current carried her silently along, her head and feet unde^ 
water, and her clothes flouting on surface. 

“A boatf a boatl” a dozen voices criecL and a crowd 
began to collect ^ 

“Oh, save herl it is my Afrosinka!” shrieked a wpman’s 
voice, not far off “Save her! pull her out!” 

“A boat? a boatl” they continued to shotit. 

But a boat was not necessary, for a policeman, running 
down some steps, succeeded in drawing her out. and, with the 
assistance of a comrade, placed her upon the^ granite steps. 
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She there speedily came to her senses, and sat up, rubbed her 
eyes, sneezed, and looked very stupid. She said nothing. 
RaskolnikofT looked quietly on, but the sight was extremely 
repulsive to him. The police busied themselves with the 
woman, and some one mentioned the police-station. 

‘*No! not water!’* RaskolnikofT murmured to himself. 
“What about the office? Why is not Zametoff there now? 
He ought to be at ten o’clock.” He turned round and looked 
about him, and then moved off" in the direction of the district 
office. Hi^. heart was empty and depiessed, and he strove 
again to drive ofT thought. No feeling of anguish came, 
neither was there any trace of that fierce energy which 
moved him when he Ibft the house to “put an end to 
it 5.11.’^ 

“ What will be the end of it ? The result lies in my own 
will. What kind of end? Ah, we are all alike, and accept 
the bit of ground for our feet and live. Must this be the end? 
Shall I say the word or not ? Oh, how weary I feel ! Oh, to 
lie down or sit anywhere! How foolish it is to stnve against 
my illness I Bah I What thoughts run through my brain!” 
Thus he meditated as he went drowsily along the banks of the 
canal, until, turning to the right and then to the left, he 
reached the office building. He stopped short, however, and, 
turning down a lane, went on past two other streets, with no 
fixed purpose, simply, no doubt, to .give himself a few 
moments longer for reflection. He went on, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, until all of a sudden he started, as if 
sopie one had whispered in his ear. Raising his eyes he saw 
that he stood before the house ^ at its very gales. 

Quick as liglilning, an idea rushed into his head, and he 
marched through the yard and made his way up il.>e well- 
known staircase to the fourth story. It was, as u&al, very 
dark, and as he reached each landing he peered almost with 
caution. There was the roam newly-painted, where PJiiitri and 
Mikola had worked. He reacheef the fourth landing and he 
paused before the murdered woman’s room m doubt. The 
door ^as wide open and he could hear voices vrithin ; this he 
had not anticipated. However, after wavering a little, he 
went straight \n. The room was being done up, and in it 
were some workmen. This astonished him — indeed, it 
would seem he had expected to find everything as he had left 
it, even to the,d^d bodies lying on the floor. But to see the 
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place with bare wails and bereft of furniture was very strange ! 
He walked up to the windows and sat on the sill. 

There were only two workmen — young fellows — who were 
engaged in papering the walls, hiding the former green with a 
white paper, covered wdili tiny lilac-flowers. Kaskolnikofl* 
looked upon the alteration with great displeasure, anc^ crossing 
his hands, continued leaning against the window. His presence 
seemingly did not attract their attention ; and after a few 
words they began to make preparations for leaving off their 
work. RaskolnikofT, after a few moments, passed into the 
other room, where the bed and the chest of drawer? had once 
stood. The room seem^ very small, and the paper upon the 
wall strongly marked the place inhere the image used 
tp stand. One of the workmen now saw him, and cr^cd: 

“ What do you want here?'’ * 

Instead of replying, RaskolnikofT walked to tfie outer door 
and, standing outside, began to pull at the bell. Yes, that was 
the bell, with its harsh sound.* He pulled again and again 
three times, and remained there listening and thinking. 

“What* is it you want?" again cried the workman as he 
wont out to RaskolnikofT. 

“I wish to hire some rooms. I came to look at these." 

“People don’t take lodgings in the night. Why don’t you 
apply to the porter ? ” 

“The floor has been washed. Are yon going to paint* it?" 
remarked Raskolnikoff', “Where i^ the blood?" 

“What blood?" • • 

“The old woman’s and her sister’s. There was quite a 
pool.” • • 

“ Who are you ? *’ cried ^he workman uneasily. 

“I?" 

“ Yes.'V 

“ Do you want to know ? Come to the porter. I will let 
you know.” 

“Very weTl, let us go; wc have finished. Are you ready, 
Aleshka ? ” ^ 

“ Come, then, "•said RaskolnikofT indifTerently, and he went 
before them downstairs. “ Porter I ” he shouted as he r&ched 
the ground fk)or. • 

Some people were standing near the entrance watching the 
passers-by, and amongst others were the two porters. 

“ What is it ? ” one of the porters shouted. 
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Raskolnikoflf did not reply* and stood apart lost in thought. 

** PI e came to look at the rooms,'’ said the workman. 

Which rooms ? " 

“ Where we are working. ‘ Why,’ he asked us, ‘ did you 
wash the blood away?' Then he said there had been a 
murder, ^and he had come to take the place. He began 
pulling at the bell, and told us to come with him here, and he 
would explain himself. He insisted." 

“ Who are you," asked the porter impatiently. 

** 1 am Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikoff, ex>student 1 
live at the 'house Scliilla, in a lane not far from here, No. 14. 
Ask the porter there — he knows mi;,” ' Raskolnikoff replied 
indifferently, without ti^rning to his quesLianer, and gazing 
down the darkening street 

\Vhal were you doing in those rooms ? ” 

Looking'at them.” 

“What for? Come, out you go, then, if you won't explain 
yourself,” suddenly shouted the other porter, a huge fellow in 
a smock-frock, with a large bunch of keys round his waist; 
and he caught Raskolnikoff by the shoulder and pifehed him 
into the street The latter lurched forward, but recovered 
himself, and, giving one look at the spectators, went quietly 
away. 

“ What shall 1 do now ? ” thought Raskolnikoff. He was 
atanditig on the bridge, near a crossing, and was looking 
ar6und him as if expecting some one speak. But no one 
tpoke, and all was d.ark and dull, and dead as a stone — at 
least to him, and him alone. Suddenly, about two hundred 
from him, at the, end of a street, a sound of voices wa? 
heard, and a crowd began to gather. In the middle of the 
rood he could discern a carriage, at a standstill, and round 
tibout gleamed a number of lights. ”What was tha matter?” 
R.askolnikoff went up to the crowd. He seemed to wish to 
take interest in the least incident, and coldly as he 

thought that now it really Vas dooided, he would gii^# himself 
up, aud Urat all would soon be at an ci.dL 
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CHAPTER VI L 

In tbc middle of the street stood a carriage, to which were 
hsjrnessed a pair of fiery c:rey horses ; it was empty, the coach- 
man had descended to bold the horses’ heads. T&e police 
were there, and a number of people crowded round. One held 
a lantern, the ra)S of which were directed on some object 
lying in the road, at the very wheels of the carriage; every 
one had something to say, and, amidst the confusion, above aU 
could be heard thg coachman endeavouring to exculpate 
himself. Ra^kolnikoff phshed his way through the crowd, and 
managed to obtain, at last, a glance at the cause of the com- 
lAotion. On the ground lay a man insensible, with blood 
streaming from his face on to his shabby-genteel clothes. He 
had been trampled under the horses' feet, his face appeared 
literally beaten in ; evidently it w^ts no laughing matter. 

“ I was driving carefully enough,” exclaimed the coachman, 
'*but the» drunken man did not see my light. 1 saw him 
crossing the street, and, just as he neared the horses, he began 
to reel about. I shouted, but it was too late ; he fell before 
the horses. I pulled up at once, but the horses arc young and 
shy, and they trampled upon him. Thai's how it happened.” 

One or two out of the crowd shouted : “ Quite right, wef saw 
it all I” The coaclvnan was not so very low-spirited ‘or 
frightened, and it was aety dent the carriage belonged to some 
rich and distinguished personage, who was awaiting its arrival 
somewhere. 'I he police acted accordingly, and prepared to 
carry the injured man to the hospital ; bo one knew his name. 
Meanwhile, Raskolnikoflf had pushed still nearer, arid just then 
the light from the lantern shone on the lace of the unfortunate 
man. He recognized him. 

“I know him! I know him!” he cried, pushing right in 
front. “It i!^ the former Titular Councillor Marmeladoff; he 
lives just at hand, at Kotzefs. A doctor, quick, 1 |^ill pay ! ” 
He drew forth money, and showed it to the police. Raskolnikoff 
betrayed great agitation, but the police seemed satislied that 
they knew who the injured man was. Raskolnikoflf gave 
further his own name and address, and urgeef the men to 
hasten with Marmeladoff to his home. “Ibere it is, only 
three houses off,” he shouted, “Kotzel’s, the rich German’s. 
1 know him well He is a drunkard, and has a wife and 
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children, and one daughter besides. Let him be taken home, 
and not to the hospital ; there is a doctor in the same house, 
and I will pay.” 

Helpers were soon found; they raised the man and bore 
him away. The house was hardly thirty paces off, and, going 
on in front and supporting the head, Raskolnikoff led the way. 

** Here it is, here ! Carry him up head-forwards. I will 
pay. I thank you all,” he said. 

Catherine Ivanovna, as usual, was feeling ill, and walking to 
and fro, ^th her hands pressed to her forehead, muttering to 
herself, and constantly coughing. Occasionally she would stop 
to speak to her eldest daughter, the tfen-year-old Polenka, who 
kept her great wise eye^ fixed upon her, although engaged at 
the time in undressing her little brother, who had been unwell 
all the day, 'in order to put him to bed. The still younger 
sister stood near, waiting for her turn to be relieved of her 
rags. The, outer door was oJosed, in order to keep out the 
tobacco smoke rising from the floor below and added to the 
cough of the poor consumptive woman. Catherine Ivanovna, 
it appeared, had been in worse health this week ; the red spot 
on iier cheek burned more brightly than ever. 

‘‘You cannot think, you cannot even imagine, Polenka,” 
said she, as she continued her march, “ the style in which we 
lived at papa’s, and how happy we were, until this drunkard 
brought me and all of you children io ruin. Papa was a 
Colonel and almost the Governor, Jth^re was only one step 
higher for him ; and everybody used to say to him, ‘ We 
already look upon you, Ivan Michailitch, as our Governor,’ 
when I — when I — oh'f wretched life I" — (she clutched at her 
throat to ease a fit of coughing) — “when I appeared at the 
ball at the Commander’s. Princess Bezsemelnaya asked as I 
passed with your father, Polya : ‘ Is that the noble girl who 
danced with a shawl at the commencement of the holidays?’ — 
You must sew that hole up ; see to it at once and darn it, as I 
taught you.— My cough I oh deaf 1 it will tear me to pic^ i — 
And then it was that Prince Tschegolsky, who had just airived 
from St. Petersburg, asked me to dance a mazurica with him ; 
the very next day he wished to make proposals for me, but I 
thanked him* in flattering terms and told him my heart was 
given to another. That other was your father, child. My 
fotlier was fearfully angered about itle— Is the water ready ? 
Give me the .shirt and stockings, Leda” (turning to the young 
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child). ** 1 must wash your things, too, to-night — God ! what 
is that ? Again ! what is the matter ? ” she cried, as she saw 
the door open, and people pressing forward, with some burden. 

“ What is it ? What are you bringing here ? O heavens ! ” 
Where shall we lay him?” asked a policeman, as he 
looked round. • 

''On the sofa, there, place his head so,” said RaskolnikofF. 

“ Run over in the street, drunk,” shouted some one from 
the landing. 

Catherine Ivanovna stood erect, deadly pale, and breathing 
with difficulty. The children were frightened, an?i the little 
Leda gave a scream*, agd ran to Polya and clutched at her 
dress, trembling the while. Having scjpn Marmeladoff properly 
laid down, Raskolnikoff now turned to the wife. • 

“ For heaven's sake, be calm, do not be alarq}ed ! ” said lie 
quickly. “ He was crossing a street and was knocked down 
by a carriage. Do not distress yourself-- he will come to. I 
ordered him to be brought hert? You know me.* I was here 
once, you recollect? He will recover, I will pay!” 

“ He will never recover,” she cried despairingly, as she ran 
to her husband. 

Raskolnikoff at once recognized that this woman was not 
one who immediately gave herself up to faints and swoons. 
In an instant she had placed under his head a pillow which 
no one had noticed. She then loosened his clothe.s, althoqgh 
at the same time thdte was going on a hard struggle within. 
She did not lose heftelf, however, and kept back from her 
trembling lips the cry ready to l.»urst from her choking throat. 

Raskolnikoff had persuaded some onp to run for the doetdr, 
wiio, it appeared, lived in the building. “I have sent for a 
doctor, do not trouble, I am going to pay,” said he to Clatherine 
Ivanovna# “Is there no water? Give me a towel at once, 
or anything; he is hurt, but not killed, be assured of that. 
Well, we shall hear what the doctor says.” 

Catherine f vanovna ran t<i the wmddw, where, on a table in 
a corner, stOi>d a large pan filled with water ready for the 
night's washing of her children's and husband's linen. This 
was done at least twice a week by the wife herself, and th6 only 
time when th^ things were available for the tub#was when the 
owners were asleep. Catherine Ivanovna was particula|}y 
clean, and willingly made this sacrifice of het rest rather than 
endure uncleanlineBB is well as rags. She seized the pan, but 
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stumbled and almost fell with the burden. Raskolnikoff had 
found a towel, and, having dipped it in the water, he set 
himself to wash the biood>stains off Marmeladoffs face. 
Catherine Ivanovna stood near, with pain depicted on her 
face and her hand to her throat. She looked as if she abo 
needed help. Raskolnikoff began to reflect that he had 
perhaps done no wise act in ordering the wounded man to be 
brought home. The policeman stood in doubt. 

** Polya !” cried Catherine Ivanovna, “run quickly to Sonia. 
If she is not at home, say her father is run over, and that she 
is to coioe'^at once.” 

During all this time the rooms kept filling with people, until 
there was not room for apple to fall down. The nolice had 
all lef|:, with the exception of one man, who tried to keep th|: 
crowd bark. , From every floor the occupants poured, and, 
after hesitating at the outer door, became bolder, .ond pressed 
right into the room itself. Catherine Ivanovna noted this and 
fired up: ' 

“Do you wish to kill him?” she yelled at the crowd. 

What have you come here to look at — with cigarettes too ! 
he, he, he! — and hats on! Have you no respect for the 
dying ? Away ! Be off! ” 

A violent fit of coughing stopped her further speech, but 
her words were of avail. Catherine Ivanovna seemed to he 
rather feared — at any rate, the crowd began to fall back 
towards the door, having gratified that secret feeling of 
satisfaction at witnessing distress froih ivhich no man is free, 
though it may be accompanied by most sincere feelings of 
pky and commi.seratiop. Some one in the crowd here made a 
suggestion to take the wounded man to the hospital, which 
Catherine Ivanovna no sooner heard than she rushed to the 
door to lecture the crowd again. Htre she encountered 
Madame Lippevechzel, who, hearing of the accident, was 
making her w'ay into the room in O'der to see how matters 
stood. She was an extremely chcleric and disoitlerly Ckrman 
woman. 

“ ! Mein — clasping her hands. “ Your drunken 

husbind has been trampled upon by a horse ; take him off to 
the hospital, •lam the landlady 1 ” 

“ Amalia Ludvigovna, 1 ask you to recollect what you are 
saying,” haughtily began Catherine Ivanovna. (She always 
addressed the landlady in this style^ so* that she should know 
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her place,” and even now could not deny herself this 

pleasure.) Amalia Ludvigovna ” ' 

“I have told you time after time not to dare to call me 
Amalia Ludvigovna, but Amalia Ivanovna.” 

“ You are not Amalia Ivanovna, you arc Amalia Ludvigovna. 
I am not one of your low flatterers, like Mr. Lcbtfziatnikoff, 
who is grinning there at the door.” (This gentleman was 
really there, and saying, with a radiant face, “ Now they 
grapple!”) “I shall always call you Amalia Ludvigovna, and 
really I cannot under-^tand why this title does not^leasc you. 
You see yourself what has befallen my husband. I ask you at 
once to close the dobr smd let no one enter, otherwise I swear 
to-morrow your conduct shall be reported to the Governor- 
General. I'he Prince knew me in his youth, and reaoll^ts 
Simon Zacharoviich very well, and has shown him many 
kindnesses. Every one knows that my husband had many 
powerful friends and protectop, whom he abandoned from 
feelings of delicacy, as he knew his own unhappy weakness ; 
and now’,,even now, one helps us (pointing to Raskolnikoff), this 
noble-minded young man who has means and connections, 
whom my husband knew as a child. And rest assured, 
Amalia Ludvigovna ” 

All tliis was ypoken very quickly, but coughing at times 
sadly interfered with Catherine Ivanovna’s eloquence.* At 
this moment the dyir^ man revived and moaned, and the wife 
ran back to liim. MfirtpeladofT opened his eyes, and fixed an 
unexpressionless look upon Raskolnikoff, who was standing 
near. His breath came with difficulty and rarely, whilst lai^e 
drops of pers()iration stood on his fdrehead, and the blood 
oozed from his injured lips. Catherine Ivanovna watched him 
with a stern look, but from her eyes ran a few tears. * 

”Goo<I heavens 1 Look at his poor chest! Look at the 
blood, the blood!” she cried at last, in despair. “We must 
take ofT his ^waistcoat. Turn a Iktle, Simon Zlacharovitch — 
that is, if you can,” she addAi. 

MarmeladofT recognized her. ‘‘A priest!” he %iid, in a 
hoarse voice. • 

Catherine Ivanovna turned to the window, and, resting her 
forehead 011 the frame, cried out in agony: ** Oh,teost wretched 
existence I ” • 

*‘A priest 1” repeated the dying man, after a moment’s 
silence. 
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“ Hush — sh ! ” she said to him. He heard her voice, recog- 
nized it, and became silent. She returned to bis pillow, and 
he timidly looked into her face. He did not long remain quiet, 
as his glance happened to fall upon the form of his little child, 
his favourite dair^hter, Leda, who was cowering, as if in a ht, 
in a corner, her little eyes fixed upon her father. 

"Ah ! ” he sighed, and endeavoured to speak. 

"What is it?” asked Catherine Ivanovna. 

" Barc-leggcd ! ” be murmured, noticing the child’s half-clad 
state. V 

"Silence!” shouted Catherine Ivanovna, threateningly. 
" You ought to know why she is so.” ' 

" Thank heavens 1 — the doctor at last ! ” cried Raskolnikoff 
ioudellght. 

Tlie doctor came, an old German gentleman, who, with the 
aid of the wife, undid the husband’s bloo{iy shirt, and bared 
his throat and chest. This part was fearfully battered, and, in 
addition, his right ribs were fractured; whilst on his left side, 
near the heart, was an ominous black and yellow spo% a cruel 
blow from a hoof. 

" I can do nothing for him,” said the doctor to Raskolnikoff. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

"He is dying.” 

“ Is there no hope ? ” 

^‘Nonc. He is near the last gasp. Ijnight stop the blood, 
but that would be of no avail. In JRvf* minutes he will be 
dead.” 

^Some movement here took place amongst the crowd at the 
door, and the people liiadc way for an old grey-haired priest, 
who entered the room, bearing before him the Holy Sacrament, 
'rhe doctor gave way at once, and cast a significant glance at 
the priest. Raskolnikoff asked the former to remain, even 
though it was useless; he shrugged his shoulders and consented 
to do so. All stepped back. The ceremony topk but a little 
time, and it was doubtful whether Hhe dying man unde'^ood a 
word; occasionally he would make a vain attempt to articulate; 
Catherine Ivanovna took hold of Leda and the child on the 
table, and placing them before her, fell upon her knees. She 
bit her lips to prevent her tears, and, as she pr.iyed, sought to 
arrange the attire of her half-clothed children a little. At the 
door of the inner chamber the spectators had pressed forward 
again, whilst beyond them the gathering of the curious still 
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kept augmenting. Only one dim candle lighted up the whole 
scene. 

At this moment the crowd opened its ranks to let little 
Polenka pass, who had run for her sister. She was quite out of 
breath, and, catching her mothcr*s eye, went up to her and 
said, **She is coming, I met her in the street.*’ A >oung girl 
made her way quietly and timidly through the centre of the 
crowd, and strange indeed was her unexpected appearance in 
the room, in the midst of poverty, rags, distress, and death 
itself. She, too, was in rags, and her clothes worthless, although 
decked out for the street with all the glaring promirffence of her 
kind. Sonia remained the threshold of the inner door, 
and stood there looking as one in a grange place, who knew 

S obody. Her gaudy attire, her coloured silk dress with its 

isplaccd train, the light boots, the parasol (quitf unnccessJry 
at night), her little round hat trimmed with flaming scarlet 
feathers, all made a striking figure in such a scene. From 
under her hat appeared a pdbr little wan and frightened 
countenance, with open mouth and eyes, immovable from 
terror. Sonia was small and slightly built, with fair hair and 
complexion, and possessed very attractive blue eyes. She 
continued to stand there, breathing heavily from having hurried, 
until some whis.'ering amongst the crowd, evidently al>out her, 
reached her ears. She cast down her eyes, and advanced 
farther into the room, although barely beyond the threshc^ld. 
The last sacraments Hhd now been administered, and Catherine 
Ivanovna went up to Ih^ dying man. The priest prepared to 
retire, and, before leaving, turned to say one or two words of 
consolation to her. • * 

“What will become of these?” she asked, pointing to her 
children. 

“ God as merciful, lady. Trust in the power of the Most 
High,” commenced the priest. 

“ He is not merciful to us.” 

“ You are ^rong, lady, vtwy wrong,” replied he, shaking his 
head. 

“ Am 1 ? Look there ! ” said she, pointing to her husband. 
“No doubt those who were the involuntary cause of the 
accident wilU indemnify you for the loss of hia support, and 
assist you.” 

“You do not understand me!” cried Catherine Ivanovna, 
waving her hands. Indemnify me for him? A drunkard 
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who rolled under the horses* feet ! And as for being a helpi 
he never did anything but cause me misery. He drank every- 
thing away. He robbed us to find drink, and my life and my 
children's have been ruined in the drink-shops. Thank God, 
he is dying, the loss is little.” 

**One,shouid forgive in the hour of death. It is wicked, 
lady, a great sin, to have such thoughts.” 

Catherine Ivanovna turned again to the dying man, and 
nibbed the perspiration and blood from his brow, gave him 
water to drink, and smoothed his pillow. 

•‘All, sin yours are words only. Pardon, you say?” she 
exclaimed. '*Had he come home d^unk, as usual, and not 
hurt, 1 should have ^.washed his clothes, along with my 
children’s, all night long, and then, waiting until they were dry 
a^in, as soon as light came I should have stitciied and darned 
at the window. Such aic my nights. And tiien to spt^ak of 
forgiveness 1 ’* 

Her cough stopped furthdlr words, and she was obligc^d 
Itgain to hold her throat with one hand, whilst with the other 
she placed a handkerchief to her mouth. She withdrew it as 
soon as tlie fit had subsided, and held it out to the priest. It 
was full of blood. He turned his head away, and said nothing. 
Marmeladoff seemed now in great pain, and his eyes were 
rigidjy staring at his wife, who was now anew bending over 
hi^. He was evidently endeavouring to say something to 
her; his lips moved, and an indistinct sdund came from them. 
Catherine Ivanovna divi.ned chat he >^isllcd to ask her pardon, 
and at once cried harshly to him : 

Keep quiet ! huslkl There is no need. I know what 
you want to say.” 

The dying bu:iband refrained from further efforts, but at the 
aame moment his now wandering eyes fell upon hia daughter 
Sonia, standiiig uC the d:)or. At first he did not recognize her, 
as she was standing in the shade. Who is that ? ” he asked, 
in a thick, hoarse voire, as^liis fact assumed an aspect f^cerror^ 
bis eyes glaring wildly where his daugnler stooa. ^ 

“ Lie still 1 will you f ” cried Catheiine Ivanovna. 

But he strove W'ith all his strength to raise himself, and kept 
his eyeii immovably fixed upon his daughter. <£vir!ently he 
did not recognize her in .^uch a costume. Suddenly he knew 
her, as she stood with the greatest grief marked upon her little 
face, awaiting her turn to say farewell to her dying father. 
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“Sonia, my daughter! forgive me!” he cried, as he en- 
deavoured to seize her hand, but his strength failed him com- 
pletely, and he fell back heavily, his head hanging over the 
sofa and touching the floor. They raised him, and placed him 
upon the sofa again, but his end had come. Sonia, with a 
feeble cry, ran and embraced him. He died in her arms. 

“ He is gone ! ” cried Catherine Ivanovna, gazing at the 
corpse of her husband. '*What shall I do now? How to bury 
him? And how shall I feed them?” 

Raskolnikoff came up to Catherine Ivanovna. I* Catherine 
Ivanovna,” he begar^ “ last week your dead husband imparted 
to me the history of hfs life and all his circumstances. Be 
assured that he spoke of you with thS highest respect That 
s*t;;ne evening when I learned bow devoted he was to y6u all, 
and how he loved and esteemed you es^ieciaRy, Catherine 
Ivanovna — spite of his unhappy weakness, that moment saw 
us friends. Allow me now to assist to discharge a debt to my 
dear friend. Here are twenty roubles; if they are of use to 
you in ycnir rued, then — I — in a word — I will come again; to- 
morrow — to-morrow without fail — that is, perhaps, to-morrow, 
again. Adieu!” 

He rapidly passed out of the room, and made his way 
through the crowd to the stairs, where he came face to face 
with Nicodemus 'Fhomich, who having heard of the misfor- 
tune, was hastening up. They had not met since the sc^e 
in the office, but Nicodemus ITiomich recognized him 
immediately. 

“ You here ? ” he asked. . 

“ He is dead,” replied Raskolnikoff; ^‘a doctor has been and 
a priest. All in order. Pray do not disturb the poor widow, 
she is in q decline besides. Comfort her, if possible.* You are 
a kind man, I know,” he finished, with a smile, as he looked 
straight into the other man’s eyes. 

“ You are ivet with blood|^” said "SThomich, noticing by the 
light of a lantern some fresh blood stains upon RasjfLolnikoffs 
waistcoat 

“ Yes, I am all over blood,” Raskolnikoff answered irith a 
peculiar glange. He smiled and tossed his head, and passed 
downstairs. 

He descended quietly without hurrying. A new life seetAed 
welling up within him,«a feeling akin to that of a condemned 
man upon suddenly receiving his pardon. Half-way down the 
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stairs, the priest, who was also leaving the house, overtook 
him, and Raskolnikoff, stepping aside, silently exchanged bows 
with him. He had hardly reached the last step, when he 
had heard somebody behind him. It was Polenka, the little 
daughter, who was calling after him : ** Sir 1 sir ! ” 

He turned round, and looked at the thin hut pretty face of 
the little child. She slid down the handrail, which evidently 
pleased her, and she looked at him with a little smile: “Sir, 
will you please tell me your name? And where you live, too?” 

He put kis two iiands on her shoulders, and gazed upon her 
with some happiness. It was pleasant to^do so— he knew net 
why. “ Who has sent you ? ” 

“ My sister, Sonia,” replied the child, still smiling. 

I thought your bister had sent you.” 

“Mamma 'also told me; when sister Sonia asked me, 
mamma said: ‘Yes, run quickly, Polenka.'” 

“Do you Jove your sister Sania ? ” 

“ 1 love her more than anybody,” the child answered eagerly, 
and her smile became more serious. 

“ And will you love me ? ” 

Instead of a reply, he saw the child draw nearer to him; and 
her swollen lips were naively put out to kiss him. Then her 
thin, match-like arms closed round him, and she held him 
tighriy as she began to cry softly, her hold becoming stronger 
and stronger. “My poor papal” she said, after a while, as 
she wiped her tears away with her hand. • 

“ Did your papa love you ? ” 

. “ He loved Leda more than any of ns,” she replied seriously 
and without a smile. loved her so much because she 

was little and delicate, and he always brought her presents, but 
he taught us the Bible and grammar,” she said wjtb pride. 
“ Mamma said nothing, but we knew, and papa knew, she was 
pleased. She wished me to learn Preach, as a lady should,” 

“ And you learned to pray ? ” ^ 

“Oh, long ago. 1 used to pray myself, and and 
Leda prayed aloud together with mamma. First they prayed 
to ‘Our Lidy,’ and then prayed, 'God, forgive and bless dear 
sister Sonia,’ ^and then, ' Lord, pardon and bl^ss our other 
papa,’ because onr old papa was ilead, and this was our new 
one, and we prayed for him, too.” 

“Polya, my name is Rodion; when you pray, pray for mo 
loo, for Rodicn — nothing che.” 
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‘‘All my life I will pray for you/* the child said firmly, 
and she smiled again, and threw her arms round him once 
more. 

Raskolnikoff gave her his name and address, and promised 
he would return to-morrow. The child left him in rapture. 
It was now eleven o’clock as he reached the streets In five 
minutes he was on the bridge again — at that same spot where 
he had encountered the would-be suicide. 

“ It is sufficient ! ” he muttered solemnly and decidedly. 
“ Away, spectres ! away, fear 1 away, visions ! This is life. 
Am I living now ? Did my life not leave me together with 

the old woman’s? Heaven be hers and enough I peace 

to her I The reign of reason and light commences now, of 
^ill, of force. I^t us examine ourselves, and measure our 
minds,” he said conceitedly, and, as if thinking ovj^r in his mind 
some dark resolve : “ Ah me 1 it seems I agree to accept the 
yard of foothold and live on. 1 am very weak again, but it 
seems all the sickness is gone. ^ I knew it would’’ be so as I 
came out^ Let me see — Potchinkoff’s, Razoumikhrn’s ({uarters, 
is not far off — a few steps. No, let him amuse himseit as he 
may. It is nothing 1 Strength, strength is necessary; without 
strength one can attain nothing, and strength begets strength. 
This they do not know,” he said proudly and conceitedly 
to himself, as he crossed the bridge with the lightest ;{tep. 
He w'as full of self-satisfaction What had caused t^iis 
jauntiness ? What had changed ? He knew not himself ; 
it had simply come*inlo his head that he must live, that 
there was life still, and he had not parted with it along with 
the old woman. ^ ' 

Perhaps he jumped ra.shly to this conclusion, and it was 
simply a catching at a straw, but it did not matter, and be 
did not think. He was in the best of spirits as he lightly 
sought out Razoumikhin’s rooms. He soon found the house, 
and the porter directed him to tljg new lodger’s. On the 
staircase he ’ could hear the noise and racket of a great 
gathering. The door was wide open. Razoumikhhi’s room 
was pretty large, but the company numbered about twenty-five. 
Raskolnikoff halted at the door. The landlady’s two servants 
were busily Engaged in handing round tea, czAlc, etc.., and 
also sundry bottles. Raskolnikoff called for Kazoumik^in. 
The latter ran to the door at once. At a glance it was 
evident that he had fieen drinking unusually freely, although 
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he was not a nucin who generally showed the eifeci of his 
potations. 

“I a;n only corat to tell you that you have won your bet. 
I cattnoti though, make one oi you. 1 am so weak, that 1 
shall fall down directly. That is all, and, now, good-bye ! 
Come to me to-morrow.** 

** i.v\ me accompany you home since you are so weak.** 

“Attend to your guests! Who is that fellow looking this 
way ? ’* 

“That? Oh, I don’t know-some acquaintance of my 
uncle’s. My uncle is a clear old fellow — pity you cannot staj 
to be introduced. However, never mind. Never mind the 
lot— I must look after you. a moment, 1*11 call ZosimoiT." 

Zasi'moff came out with a certain amount of readiness, and 
looked with ^ome curiosity at his patient. You want sleep, 
:nan,” he said, examining him. “ I must irive you a powder — 
will you take one ? I have them here ready.** 

“Certainly," re[>lietl Raskolnikoff. 

“It is a good thing you are going to see him home,'* 
Zosimoir rcmaiked to Kiuoumikliin. “ What to-morrow will 
bring we shall see, but to-day he is not so bad ; there is a 
remarkable change.** 

“ Do you know what Zosimofif whispered to me as we came 
out?,,*’ said Razoumikhin as soon as they were in the stiect. 

did not tell you then, l^cause there were fools about: 
Zosi mo H' ordered me to talk with you on^’ihe way and pre\en: 
your talking at tlie same time ; and then he told me that he 
had an idea — an idea that you were mad, or pretty near it. 
Fkncy such a thing 1 « In the first place, you are twice as 
intelligent as he ; secondly, you are not so stupid as to be 
offended at his having such a no.iscnsical idea; and, thirdly, be 
has got the idea of meotal disease from your last coLvorsation 
with 21ametofiV* 

“ Has Zametoff told you^ll ? ** 

“Yes, roost clearly. 1 can uow understana yofC every 
thought, und so can Zametoff. Yes, in one word, Rwia, the 
thing is this — I am a little tipsy, 1 fear. That is nothing ; the 
thing 'is this, that this feeling, you know? The thing that 
none of them dared to say aloud, that story did uot last long, 
and, when they brought the painter, it all became clear and 
vanished away. Now, why are they such fools ? I gave 2^ine- 
loff a good blow — (this between oursch-es. brother, mind, not a 
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word that you know)— I saw he was nettled, but to-day it is 
perfectly plain, principally this Elia Pelrovitch ! he was present 
when you swooned, 1 know.” 

Raskolnikoff listened greedily, while Razoumikhin rambled 
on in a tipsy way. 

The smell of the paint and the foul air made me faint,’ 
said Kaskolnikoff. 

“ Very likely, but it was not the paint only. The fever had 
been gathering in you for a month past, according to Zosimoff. 
You quite frightened Zametoff to-day in the Crystal Palace and 
horrified him with your nonsense; then all :vt once you showed 
him you were poking fun at him. Oh, why was 1 not there? 
Now Porphyrius wants to make your rccpiainiance too.” 

^ “ Indeed ? And why do they put me down as mad ? ” 

“ Not exactly mad, my friend ; it seems I talk too Iredy. 
You interest him very much. 1 am a iiiilc in drink, I know, 
but that seems to be about his idea.” 

“Listen to me, RazoumikhinJ” said RaskolnikoiT, after some 
little silcyice. “ 1 want to tell you everything straight out. I 
have just been at a dead man’s, a tchino. nik’s, who was run 
over. I gave away all my money; and, moreover, there 
greeted me a being who, if I had killed anybody 1 — in one 
word I saw there another creature, with a fUme-coloured 

feather — I am stupid. Hold me, 1 shall fall Here is the 

staircase " ^ 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Razoumikhin, alarmed. 

“ My head swims a little, only it has nothing to do with that 
alTair, but it is to me so sad, so very sad, poor woman ! I/ 3 ok! 
What is that ? Look ! ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Do you not see a light in my room I Sec 1 ” Both 
stopped at the last flight near the landlady’s door, and sure 
enough a light was plainly to be seen in Raskoinikoffs room. 

“ Strange 1 Natasia, no douU, ((^ough,” said Razoumikhin. 

“No, no. ' She never comes at this time; besides she is in 
bed, long ago. Good-bye.” 

“ What do you mean ? I will see you up. Let us go 
together.” 

“Yes, yes^ but I wish to shake hands now and say good- 
bye here. Now, give me your hand. Good-bye.” 

“ Whatever has come to you, Rodia? ” 

Nothing ; let us go in. You shall be witticsc.** 

F 501 
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They mounted the stairs, Razoumikhin thinking that Zosi- 
moff, after all, was quite right ** Perhaps I upset him with 
my talk,” thouglit he to himself. Suddenly, as they reached 
the door, they heard tlic sound of voices in the room. 

“Who can they be?" cried Razoumikhin. 

Raskokiikoft rushed forward first and threw the door wide 
open. His motlier and sister were seated on the couch, and 
had been expecting him for half at) hour. Why did this take 
him by sui prise? How was it he had never thought about 
them after hearing that very day that they were expected ? 
During this half hour they had been entertained by N astasia, 
who was standing bctore them and retailing to them all the 
news, together with hen own secret ideas. They had both 
started with fright when she told them that he had rushed oufc, 
iir as he wajj, into the street, and had been .seen no more. 
“Heavens! what has becouie of him?” Doth wept, and 
suffered much during this half-hour of anxiety. A joyful cry 
greeted Raskolnikoifs app..‘ara*hce. They rushed u[) to him, 
but he stood there like a stone. A sudden and insupportable 
thought had chilled him to the marrow, and his hand was not 
put out to grasp thrdrs; it would not move. His mother and 
sister ruslied to him witli open arms, kissed him, smiling, 
crying. He look one step, faltered, and fell down upon the 
floor^in a swoon. Razoumikhin, who was standing at the dooi, 
injpicdiately rushed towards him, and, taking the fainting man 
in his powerful arms, deposited him on the sofa, amidst the 
cries and srream.s of liis relations. 

“Nothing, nothing! ” he cried out to them, “this is only a 
sw\»ijn. Water ! He •will sotm come to himself and be all 
right. The doctor said so.” 

And Razoumikliin seized Dounia by the hand and almost 
dragg«;d her Jorward to “see him come to himsehV* The 
inoiher and sister looked on Razoumikhin with feelin::s oi 
gratitude, as one provideuU^Ily sent ; they bad alreaiiy learned 
ironi Nastasia what this “Hvely yohng man,” as shfe rall«^him, 
h'^d hceiic to Kodia in his ilhiess, in the Course of her con- 
i'.vleulbl coi'.Vvi'bmioii with Douuiaand Pulciieria Ale.\andiovna. 



PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 

Raskolnikov F half-ro^ and sat upon the courh ; then, after 
ciittiii" short the flow of Razounukhiti’s eloqumi consolations 
Ijy a slight gesture, he caught his mother and sisterly •the 
hand, and ga/ed for two whole minutes fust at the one, then nt 
the other, without uttering a syllable. The fixed exi>ressi<»n in 
his face was one of sorrow and^nxiety, and had i^boul it some- 
thing uncanny. It frightened PiiUheria .*\lcxandrovn.i, and 
she begun lo cry, Kuxodia Romanuli looked pale, and her 
liand trembled as it lay in her LTOti\er*s. 

“Go home to your lodgings --with him," said he in broken 
accents, pointing to Kazouimkhin, “go away till to-morrow, 

and then but when did you come ? " 

“We have just arrived, Rodia," replied Piilchcria Aiexan- 
drovna, “ The train w'as very late ; but, Rodia, I could nCVer 
bear to leave you# ! I wdll stay here all night aru! 
watch ” 

“ Don’t plague me ! ” returned he in a lone of irritation. , 

“ 1 will stay with him," said Razoufnikhin briskly; “I will 
not leave his side for a minute ; my guests may look after 
themsei;^'es and take affront if they choose ! PesicTes, rny unch^ 
is there to play the hoj>t." 

“ How can I ever thank you enough ? ' began Pulcheria 
Alexandrovga, again press! jg Ras^ilnikofTs hand, but her son 
cut her short. ^ 

“ 1 cannot, I cannot do with it," repeated he in an agonized 
voice, “ do not keep on tormenting me ! Go away a4 once I 
1 cannot st^nd it !” 

“ Let us go, mamma," whispered Dounia in in anxious tone, 
“ let us leave the room for the present at any rai^ our' 
presence merely worsies him.” , 

“And am I not to spend a single minute .with him aftr^- 

* 5 * 
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being parted from him these three years ? groaned Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

“Wait a bit,” said Raskolnikoff, “you are always interrupt- 
ing me, and making me forget what I was about to say. Have 
you seen I .ooshin ? ” 

“No, R«jdin, but he has already heard of our aarival. AVe 
were told, Kodia, that Peter Petrovitch had been so kind as to 
call on you to-day,” added Pulcheria Alexandrovna rather 
timidly. 

“Yes, he; was indeed so kind Dounia, I told Looshin 

just now that 1 was going to kick him dowpstairs, and I wished 

the <levil might lake him ” * 

“ What do you mean, Rodia ? You could not surely ? — it is 

not, possible ! ” began the terrified mottier, but a glance at 
Dounia prevented her from proceeding further. 

Euxodia Romanovna stood with her eyes fixed on her brother 
waiting for a^furiher explanation. The two ladies felt cruelly 
perplexed, having already lieard of the quarrel through Nascasia, 
who had given some account of it after her own fashicAi and to 
the best of her comiirehension. 

“Dounia,” proceeded Raskolnikoff, exerting himself, “I will 
not have this marriage, so pray dismiss Looshin to-morrow, and 
let me never hear his name again.” 

“Good heavens 1” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

^Only consider what you are saying, brother?” said Euxodia 
Romanovna veiiemently, but she restrainud herself, and added 
in a gentle tone : “ Perhaps you are not quite yourself at this 
moment — you are feeling tired?” 

Do you think I am*wandenng? No. You are going to 
marry Ix^oshin on my account. 1 will not accept the sacrifice. 
So you will just write to him to-morrow and break^ off the 
engagement. Hnng me your letter to re.id in the morrungi 
and it will be all .settled.” 

“ I cannot do that ! ” cri«d the ^oung girl with fome resent- 
ment. “ By what right ” % 

“Oh, Dbuneichka, you are getting angry, too. Let it be till to- 

raorroia. Don’t you see stammered the terrified motheri 

darling to her daughter’s side. “ Let us go, it is tl^e beit thing 
we can do I ” * 

* “ He is not quite himself 1” chimed in Razoumikhin, in an 

unsteady voice which betrayed that he* had been drinkingi 
<^else he could pever— - But he will come to his right senses 
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tomorrow. It is quite true that he showed the gentleman the 
door, to-day, and irritated him a good deal. He was holding 
forth in this room and explaining his theories, but he slunk off 

with his tail between his legs ” 

“ Then it is all true ? " exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 
“Good-^e till to-morrow, brother/' said Douniafin a com- 
passionate tone. Let us go, mamma 1 Adieu, Rodia !" 

He made a final effort to address her. 1 am not delirious, 
sister, as you may see ; this marriage would be a disgrace. 1 
may be infamous, but there is no reason why you should be- 
lt is enough for me. And, however great a wretch 1 may be, I 
would repudiate yoif as^y sister, if you were to contract any 
such marriage. You may choose botween me and Looshin 1 

And now go " • ^ 

“You arc out of your mind ! You are a perfect despot ! ” 
vociferated Razouniikhiri. 

Raskolnikoff made no answer; he was probably in no state to 
do so. Utterly exhausted, he sank back on t'ne seffa and turned 
his face* to the wall. Euxodia Romanovna’s sf)arkling eyes 
w^rc fixed inquiringly on Razoumikhin, who felt siartled by the 
glance. Pulcheria Alexandrovna was filled with consternation. 

“ I cannot make up my mind to leave 1 ” murmured the, half 
in despair, aside to Razoumikhin. “ 1 must stay somewhere 
near him. Take Dounia home.” , 

“Y’^ou would spoj^ all 1 ” returned the young man in^ho 
same low tone, feeliqg y his wit’s end. “i-et us clear the room, 
at any rate. Hring a light, Nastasia ! I swear,” continued he 
under his breath, as soon as they were on the staircase, that 
he was all but beating the doctor and •myself just now I Eten 
the doctor — fancy that I Besides, it would be impossible for 
you to let Euxodia Romanovna remain by herself in those 
lodgings*! Remember what sort of house it is. Could not that 
rascal Peter Petrovitch have found something more suitable 
for you? ^cll, you are aware l«hav€ been drinking a drop 
too much, and so- - make ufe of rather strong expressions, pray 

excuse them ” • « 

“ Well,” resumed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “ I am eoing to 
find Rodia’s landlady, and ask her to put Dounia and myself 
up somewhere for the night. 1 really cannot wbandon him iu 
this state 1 " * « • 

This conversation iook placemen the landing just outside the 
landlady's door. Nastasia was standing on the^ last step^ hold* 
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ing the light. Razoumikhin was in a state of great excitement 
Halt’ an hour eariier, when he had been taking Raskolnikoff 
home, he had been most loquacious^ and was conscious of it; 
still his head had remained clear, in spite of the immense quan^ 
tity of wine he had taken in the course of the evening. He 
had now Aillen into an ecstatic state, heightened by the effects 
of the heady liquor. He had caught both ladies by the hand^ 
and began to harangue them in the most unconstrained fashion, 
attempting to convince them and add emphasis to each word 
by squeezing their fingers, while his eyes remained fixed 
on Euxodia Romanovna. The poor women, suffering from his 
grasp, endeavoured from time to time ho disengage the fingers 
imprisoned in his large Ixiny hand, but he paid no heed, and 
only clasped them all the tighter, never thinking of the pain hq 
was inflicting.. Had they asked him to oblige them by thiowirg 
himself down liead foremost, he wou'd have done it in an 
instant. Pulcheria Al(;xan*lrovna felt Ra/.oumVchiri to be very 
eccentric, and his grip ternble;%till she thought of her Rodia, 
and 80 closed her eyes to the peculiar manner of thp }Ouag 
man, who seemed to have been sent so providentially to licr 
aid. 

Euxodia Romanovna, indeed, shared her motlu iV, ar.xieties, 
but, though not naturally timid, she could not endure the fiery 
glances cast on her by her brothers friend without some feel- 
ings of surprise, and even uneasiness, i lad it not been for tho 
unbounded confidence in this singular man with which Nastasia*^ 
account had inspired licr, she would have^road^) her escaj)e at 
once, and taken her mother with her. Still she understood 
that it would be dilficult to do without him at this juncture. 
Within ten minutes, however, she felt much reassured; what- 
ever Razoumikhin's condition might be, he soon showed 
himself in his true colours, and revealed h.s icaS charatter. 

“You must not think of asking the landlncly any such thing; 
it would be the height of aitsurdity,” was his prompt reply to 
Pnlciieria Alexandrovna. ‘’You lAay be Rodia s fnothei;^ut, 
•if \oa stay here, you will only exasperate him, and Heaven 
knows ,what may happen. Now, listen to what I have to sug- 
gest: Nastasia will attend to him for the present, wiiile I sec 
you both homo^ for, in St. Petersburg, it will not* do for two 
women to venture through the streets by night alone. After 
seeing you safe, I will run back here, and, witiiio another 
quarter of an hpur, I solemnly promise to bring you word how 
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he is, and whcll er he has gone to sleep. Well, then, listen ! 
Is\xt 1 will run to my own lodging — (I have a party 

thorc, and all niy guests are drunk)— and I will fetch ZosimofI’, 
tlijj dcctor \v!»o is attending Roclia; he is at my place now, but 
not drunk, he never takes wine. 1 will bring him to our 
patic ’t, and then on to see you, so that, within the •hour, you 
will have two reports of your son — first mine, and then the 
doctor’:;, which will be of more value. If your son is worse, I 
promise to bring you hack here ; if he is going on well, you 
can just go to bed. I will spend the night here, in the corridor, 
so that he will knoH nothing about it, and I will get the land- 
lady to give ZosinioiT I bed, so as to ha\e him at hand if 
wanted. At this moment, I believe \he doctor’s presence at 
kodia’s bedside to he of far more importance than yours^ sc^do 
you go home. You cannot get the landlady to gWe you a bed; 
she might take me in, but not you, because — well, because she is 
a (oob If you must know, she Jus fallen in love j^ith me; and 
she would be sure to feel jealous of Eu^odia Romanovna, and 
ofyourscif too, l)ut especially of Euxodia Romanovna. She is 
a most peculiar woman ! I am a fool, too, I confess. Well 
llien, come. Will you t trust me? Tell me whether you 
do?»* 

** I.et us go, mamma,*’ said Euxodia Romanovna, “ 1 feel 
sure ho will keep hts promise. Docs not my brother owe his 
life to his care ? Ar^ if the doctor really consents to sp#nd 
the night here, what imerc could we wish ? ” 

••Come, you understand me, you are an angel!” cried 
Razeumikhin enthusiastically. “ Let us be off I Nastasia, go 
upstairs at once with the light, and stay by him; I shall^be 
back in a quarter of an hour.” 

Pulci*ria Alexandrovna, though not altogether* convinced, 
made no more objections. Razoumikhin seized botli ladies by 
the arm, and half-led, half-dragged them Uown the stairs. 
The mothef still felt som^ anxit^y: “He can bestir himself 
certainly, and wishes to do all he can for us; but can we 
depend on any promises he makes in his present c3r:dition ? ’ • 
The young man divined her thoughts. , 

“ Ah, I ste, you think 1 am under the influence of drink,” 
said he, as he strode along the pavement, wifhout observing 
the ladies' difficulty in keeping pace with him. “That^does* 
not signify in the least — I mean — that is to say, I have drunk 
like a beast, but it is not the wine that has got into my head. 
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As soon as I set eyes on you, I felt struck — never mind my 
mrds, I am talking nonsense, I feel so far, far beneath you ! 
As soon as I have seen you to your lodgings, I shall go to the 
canal, which is close at hand, throw a biicketful or two of 
water over my head, and be all right. If you did but know 
how I )o\^d you both ! Don’t laugh, and pray don’t be angry! 
Be angry with any one else you like, but not with me ! I am 
his fricn<1, and consequently yours. It is what I wished. I had 
a presentiment, for you seem suddenly to have fallen from the 
skies. I shall not sleep a wink to-night. ZosiinofT said but just 
now that he was afraid he might go mad— j-lhat is why we must 
avoid irritating him I” 

“ AVhat are you saying? ” cried the mother. 

V ls*it possible that the doctor can have said so?” asked 
Eiixodia Romanovna in alarm. 

“He <hd, but he is mistaken, completely mistaken. He had 
given Rodi.i^some medicine, a|>owder, which I saw; and, just 
then, you arrived. Well, it would have been better if you had 
waited till to morrow. We did well to retire. In* another 
hour ZosimofT himself will come, and report to you on his con- 
dition. lie is not intoxicated, and I shall be all right by then. 
But why did I get so tcrnbly excited? Because the wretched 
fellows drew me into a discussion, and I have vowed never to 
argue with any one again ! They will talk such stuff! A little 
more, and I should have seized them by the throat ! 1 left my 

uncle there to preside over the enterfainment. Well, would 
you credit it? They are partisans of complete impersonality ; 
supreme progress, in their eyes, is to be as little resemblance 
as possible to oneself. We Russians have chosen to live on 
other people’s ideas, and w'e are saturated with them. Is it 
true? Is what I say true?” cried Razoumikhin, s<gucezmg 
both ladies’ hands. 

“ Oh, good gracious 1 I know nothir.g about it,” said poor 
Pulchcria Alexandrovna. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Yes, yes — though I cannot agree with you in every point,” 
added Euxodia Romanovna gravely. Scare ely had she uttered 
these words when a cry of pain escaped her, provoked by 
Razoumikhin’s energetic shake of her hand. ^ 

“ Ves, yes ! ^ou say ? Well then, you are a fountain of 
‘goodness and purity and reason and perfection I ” exclaimed 
rhe young man, transported with joy. “«Give roe your hand, 
give it to me, and let roe have yours, too, that I may fall upon 
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my knees and kiss them this instant !** And down he went in 
the centre of the pavement, which was, fortunately, deserted at 
the moment. 

“ Pray, don't I What do you mean ? ” cried Pulcheria Alex- 
androvna, greatly alarmed. 

“ Please get up,” said Dounia, laughing, though ihe could 
not help teeling rather uneasy also. 

“ Never, never, unless you give me your hands I There 1 
now 1 am up, and we will walk on. 1 am an unlucky idiot, 
quite unworthy of you, and blush to think that 1 am in liquor 
at this moment — 1 am not worthy to love you, but all who are 
not perfect brutes must kneel and bow down before you That 
is why I did hriiuage. Here are yftur k)dgings, ai)d Peter 
Petrovitch deserved to be turned out by Rodion for putting 
you. here 1 How dared he lodge you in such a*place? — it is 
scandalous ! 1 )o you know the sort of people that live here ? 

And are you engaged to this jpan? Well, 1 n^ust say that 
your future husband is an uncommonly tjuccr sort of fellow ! ” 

“ Listan to me, Mr. Razoumikhin; you are forgetting- ” 

began Pulcheria Aiexandrovna. 

** Yes, yes, you are right, 1 did forget, 1 am ashamed of my- 
self,” blurted out the student apologetically, “but, but you 
must not take offence. I only said it because I am so out- 

s-poken, and not because Well, it would be ignoble;* in a 

word, it is not becaust^ I dare not finish my sentence ! But 

as soon as the man l^ft^us, we all lelt he was rmt one of our 
sort. Well, come, it is all right now. You forgive me, don’t 
you ? Well then, let us go on 1 I know this corridor, I haj^e 
been here before; there was a scandal here, at No. 3 . Which 
is your room ? .No. 8 ? I hen you had belter lock your door 
for the ni^ht and admit no one. In a quarter of an hour I 
shall return and report to you, and half an hour afterwards 
you will. see me here again, with ZosimofT. t. hood-bye for the 
present I ” ^ 

Good heaveds ! Dounefthka, what is going to happen ? ” 
said Pulcheria Aiexandrovna, anxiously, to her ^ughfer. 

“Don’t be uneasy, mamma,” returned Dounia, taking ofT 
her bonnet and mantle. “God has sent this gentleman to our 
assistance ; f am sure we may dep)end on him, tn spite of his 
having just emerged from such orgies. What he has aircJtdy 
done for my brother-"* — ” 

“ Ah, Dounetchka ! Heaven only knows if he ever come 

501 
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back ! How could I ever make up my mind to leave Rodia? 
Little did I expect to find him in this condition ! How 
strangely he received us 1 You might have thought he was 
vexed at our coming.” Her eyes were glistening w'ith tears. 

“ It was not that, mamma. You could not see him well, you 
were crying all the time. He has been much shaken by this 
severe iliness, and that accounts for it all.'' 

**Oh, this illness ! What will be the end of it? And how 
strangely he spoke to you, Dounial” resumed the mother, 
timidly, trying to read her daughter’s eyes. Still she was more 
than half consoled when she found that Dounia was ready to 
defend her brother, thus showing thaf she had forgiven him. 
“1 know that he will clfange his mind by to-morrow,” added 
shv, attempting to sound her still further. • 

“While I apm confident that he will keep to his opinion — on 
that subject,” rejoined Euxodia Romanovna. 

Tlie matt^er was too dclici^e to admit of Pulcheria Alex- 
androvna’s pursuing it further. Dounia ki.s^ed her mother, who 
said nothing, but cia.sped her in a tight embrace, and then 
seated herself to await, with agonized feeling.s, the arrival of 
Razoumikhin. Her eye rested timidly on the daughter, who 
was passing up and down the room with folded arms, lost in 
thought. This was one of Euxodia Romanovna's habits when 
she 'had mucli to consider, and, in such cases, her mot>.cr 
fownd it best to leave her to herself. ^ 

Razoumikhin certainly cut a ridici^oT|s figure when, under 
the influence of liquor, he suddenly conceived such a violent 
a()miration for Euxodia Romanovna. Yet the appearance of 
the young girl, especially as she paced the room with folded 
arms, lost in pensive thoughts, might have sufficed to excuse 
the siudent, even without the apology of his intoxicated con- 
dition. It was calculated to arrest attention. She wa% taf and 
fine-looking, had a very good figure, and showed in every 
feature a touch of sclf-seliance, which, however, failed to 
detract iroin the grace and* dclickcy of her*tnovemen{% In 
gesture fhe was not unlike her brother, yet she might have 
been «callcd handsome. Her auburn hair was a shade lighter 
than Rodion's* Her brilliant dark eyes betrayed a touch of 
pride, which Vit times melted into extreme swdetness. She 
was pale, but not sickly; on the contrary, her complexion 
looked fresh and hc-ilthy. The meuth^was snonll, the lower 
cherry-colourqd lip projected slightly, and so did the chin; 
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these were the only irregularities in her proBle, and gave a 
peculiarly firm and .dmost haugluy cast to her beauty. The 
expression of her face was usually grave and pensive, which 
made it look all the more chaiming when suddenly enlivened 
by the gay smile of youth. Razoumikhin had ^ever seen 
anything to equal it; he was ardent, sincere, honest, and frank, 
strong as a knight of romance, and over heated by wine — so it 
was easy to explain his infatuation. Besides, as chance would 
have it, he saw Dounia for the first time at a moment when 
her features were to some extent transfigured by tender affec- 
tion and the delight of seeing Rodia; her expression turned to 
one of indignant pride on receiving her brother's insolent com- 
mands — and the conquest was complete. 

* He had only spoken the truth, when he had declared inphis 
drunken frankness that Piascovia Paulovna, llaskolnikoff’s 
eccentric landlady, might be jealous not merely of Euxodia 
Romanovna, but even of Pulcheria Alexandrovna Jierself. The 
latter had retained sorne traces of her former beauty, though 
she was*how three and-lorty; and she did not look her age, as 
is often the case with women who preserve their lucid faculties, 
vivid perceptions, and pure, honest, warm hearts to the verge 
of old age. Her hair, indeed, had begun to turn grey and 
grow thin; lines had already gathered round her eyes, and 
sorrow and care had stamped themselves on her checks^ still 
bhe was handsome • She might have sat for a portrait^ of 
Dounetchka sorne twcity years later, witl:out the projecting 
underlip which gave so much character to the face of the 
young girl. Pulcheria Alexandrovna was affectionate and 
sensitive by nature, but not weak ; though timid and inclined 
to yield, she could make a stand when principle, honesty, or 
convictions were at stake. 

Within twenty minutes of Kazoumikhin's departure, two 
light taps were heard at the door. He was back again. am 
not comingin. 1 have nc^ was his hasty declaration 

when the door opened. ‘*He is sleeping like a Iamb, and I 
or.ly hope it may last for ten hours I Nastasia is with him, and 
has orders to stay till I return. Now I am off in search of 
Zosimoff. He will bring you his report, and then you must go 
to bed« for I can see how tired you are.” lie had scarcely 
uttered these words when he vanished. 

^What an active, obliging young man!” exclaimed Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, delighted. • 
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He certainly seems extremely kind I replied Euxodia 
Romanovna with some warmth, and she began to pace up and 
down the room again. 

About an hour afterwards, steps were heard along the 
corridor, fnd another knock at the door. This time the two 
women were confidently awaiting the fulfilment of Razou- 
mikhin’s promise; and he returned, accompanied by Zosimoff. 
The latter had not hesitated a second about leaving the 
banquet to visit Raskolnikoff, but his friend had more 
difhculty in persuading him to cal! upon the ladies, as he 
placed little faith in Razournikhin's assertions, believing him 
to be still in liquor. The doctor*s self-esteem, however, was 
soon reassured and even flatl'^red, for he found himself 
regarded as an orm le. During the ten minutes he remained*, 
he succeedeef in allaying Pulchcri.i Alexandrovna's anxiety. 
He showed the greatest interest in his piatient, while expressing 
himself in gt'we and reserved language, as btjcoincs a doctor 
of twenty-seven called in to a critical case. He never wan- 
dered from his subject or attempted to enter intd general 
conversation. Though he had at once noticed Euxodia 
Romanovna’s beauty, he did not allow' himself to pay her the 
slightest attention, but addressed all his remarks to Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, 

All this was gratifying to the mother. He declared Raskol- 
niT^off to be now in a most satisfactory* condition. He con- 
sidered his patient*s illness to be owmg partly to the low 
material condition in w’hich he had been living for some 
months past, but to have its origin likewise in mental causes ; 
it was a complex product of various pliysical and psychological 
influences, such as preorcufiation, care, anxiety, apprehension, 
brooding, etc Zosimoff, having noticed, without appearing to 
do so, that Euxodia Romanovna was listening with marked 
attention, proceeded to dilate complacently on this theme. 
When Pulcheria .Mexandr(t'^po asl^ed with timid ?nxiety if he 
had not observed symptoms of insanity in her son, he implied, 
with a calm, frank smile, that the meaning of his words had 
l^en •much exaggerated He had certainly noticed a fixed 
idea, somewhat resembling monomania, in the ^patient, and 
this all the more because he (Zosimoff) was now directing his 
attention especially to this most interesting branch of m^ical 
study. **But we must take into consideration," added he, 
** that up to to day my patient has been constantly delirious, 
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and that the arrival of his friends cannot fail to distract his 
mind, assist him to regain strength, and exercise a beneficial 
influence — that is, if we can secure him against any fresh 
shock,” ended he, significantly. Then he rose and bowed 
both ceremoniously and cordially, takings his leave amidst 
thanks and blessings, and a profusion of grateful acicnowdedg- 
ments. Euxodia Romanovna even held out the little hand 
which he had never attempted to touch. In short, the doctor 
retired delighted with his cal), and still more with himself. 

“We will talk everything over to-morrow; go to bed at 
once, now ; it is high time for you to take some rest,” were 
Razoumikhin’s orders, as he went out witli Zosirnoff. “I shall 
bring you news the first thing to-mormw.” 

• “That Euxoilia Romanovna is certainly a charming»yopng 
girl !” observed Zosimoff, quite simply, as soon as they sNcre in 
the street. 

“ Charming ? You call her cjiarming! ” yelled Kazonmikhin, 
darting on the doctor, and seizing him by the throat. “If you 
should ewer dare — do you understand ?” cried he, holding him 
by the collar and pirming him against the wall. “You hear 
what I say ? ” 

“Let me go, you drunken fool,” said Zosintolf, trying to 
shake him off. As- soon as he found himself free, he gazed at 
the student standing l>efore him with swinging arms ;uid a 
scrowling face, and bjjrst out laughing. » 

“ I have no doubt J ^m an ass,” said he gloomily, “ but — so 
are you." 

“ Not I, my friend. My head is not full of any such non* 
sense.” 

They walked on without another word, and it was not till 
they had nearly reached Ra^kolnikofTs lodgings that Rozou* 
mikhin, ^ho had been al>sorbed in thought, broke silence. 

“ Listen to me,” said he to Zosimoff. “ Yon are a good sort 
of fellow, but not without your ^es ; I know you to [ft a 
voluptuous, ignorant sybarite. Yftii love your ease and good 
living, and gratify all your fancies. Now, this 1 call ignoble, 
because it is the parent of vice. You are so effemmale^that 1 
can’t understand, for the life of me, how you manage to be such 
a capital ddbtor and so devoted to your patiefits. Think of 
a doctor sleeping on a feather-bed, when he has to get up by 
night to go and see a^patient 1 Three years hence, it will be 
useless to ring at your bell, for there will be tio getting you up. 
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But that is not the question now ; what I have to tell you is 
that I am going to sleep in the kitchen, and you will pass the 
night in the landlady’s apartments, to which I have had some 
difficulty in procuring you admission. You will have an 
opportunity of making closer acquaintance with her — not in the 
way you suggest ! Not a vestige of any such thing, my friend I” 
1 am not suggesting anything.” 

“She is a modest woman, my friend — quiet and timid, 
chaste as Diana, and withal most sensitive and affectionate! I 
Would to heaven you would rid me of her. She lavishes so 
many attentions upon me that I am wecined of them, and will 
hand them over to you ! ” • ““ 

Zosimoff lauglied stilk more heartily. “ It is easy to see 
that yQU have not been on your gn-ird ; you know more than 
you* choose to. say 1 But why should 1 make love to her?” 

“ I assure you, you will find no difficulty in winning her 
good graces ; you have only to go on chattering about some- 
thing, take k chair by her side, and talk away. And, then, 
you are a doctor, and can cure her of some little *ailment. 
I vow you will never repent it. She has a piano. I sing a 
little, you know, and so 1 treated her to a little pathetic 
Russian ditty. She likes anything sentimental. That was our 
first beginning ; l>ut you are a peifcct master of the instrument 
and play like a Rubinstein. I am sure you will never repent 

“ But what is to come of all liiis ?” 

Have I failed to make my meaning clear ? Don’t yen see 
til. It you Wv)uld just suit each other perfectly? This is not the 
firA lime I have considered your case. You are sure to come 
to it sooner or later, and there you would find your feather- 
bed, and whatever else you want. Here you would be in port, 
secure from all agitation, and have excellent cakes ancf savoury 
dishes your samovar ready at night, and a warming-pan for 
your bed. All the repose ^ the grave, and yet a happy life ! 
But now we have chattered' enough ; let us be off to^ed. 
1 isten. If sometimes wake in the night, and, if 1 do, 1 shall go 
and see how Rodion is getting on ; so don’t be alarmed if you 
hear me pass. Should you feel inclined, you might go up just 
once, and if you notice anything unusual about him be sure 
lo call me — tliough I don't expect this will be necessary." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The following morning, soon after seven, Razoumikhin awoko, 
troubled by cares which had never before crossed ^is mind. 
He recalled all the incidents of the previous evening, and felt 
that he had undergone a new mental experience. At the 
same time, he was conscious that the dfeam which had flitted 
across his brain was absurdly impracticable. Indeed, he felt the 
chimera so ridiculous that he was ashamed to recall it, and 
passed on hastily to.the more practical questions bequeathed 
to him by the precedii^g day. He felt what distressed him 
most was the idea of having figured al a low blackguard. Not 
6nly had he appeared drunk, but, abusing the advantage gwen 
him by his position as benefactor to a young girl obliged to 
have recourse to his aid, he had allowed a secret silly feeling of 
jealousy to lead him to spaak against her Ipver without 
knowing their exact relations, or even the gentleman's true 
circumsftinces. What right had he to judge Peter Petrovitch 
so 'freely? Who Ind asked his opinion? Besides, was it at all 
likely that a creature hke Euxodia Romanovna should marry a 
man quite unworthy of her for the sake of worldly advantage ? 
There must be some merit in this Peter Petrovitch. 'I’here 
was this point of the lodgings, certainly — but how was he to 
know what that house was? Besides, tiie ladies were otlly 
Slaying there temj orarily while other quarters were being made 
ready for them. Oh I how miserable it all was I And how 
could he justify himself by pleading drunkenness — an absurd 
excuse that could only aggravate his misconduct ! In vino 
Veritas^ and here, under the influence of wine, he had revealed 
the w’hoje truth — vix , the meanness of a ridiculoifs jealousy. 
How could he, Razoumikhin, have allowed himself to cherish 
such a dream? He, the drunken, brutal prarrier of yesterday, 
and this be^^tiful girl 1 Wlyt coujd be more odious and absurd 
than to think of linking them together? 

And then the young man suddenly remembered wfth shame 
what he had said on the stairs the night before abc¥it the 
landlady's being in love with him, and how jealous she would 
be of Euxodia Romanovna ; this was the culminating stroke to 
his confusion. He could not bear it, and down came his fist 
with a great thump <]pon the kitchen -stove, hurting his hand 
and cracking a tile. **WelI/’ murmured he next minute^ in 
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utter dejection, “ it is done now, and it is hopeless to think of 
effacing my misdeeds. 1 shall give up all idea of that, and 
simply present myself before them without saying anything — 
merely discharge my task, and make no excuses. I shall not 
say a word — it is too Ute now, the deed is done 1 ” 

Yet he* dressed himself with extra care. He had but one 
suit, arid even had he possessed several, he would probably 
have retained the one wore the previous evening, in order 
to avoid the appearance of having “got himself up.” Yet a 
cynical disorder would have been bad taste ; he had no right 
to offend against decorum, esj^ecially w^hen he was wanted 
and had been expressly requested to* come. So he brushed 
his clothes carefully ; afid, as to his linen, that was always 
spotless. Having asked Nasttsia for some soap, he proceeded 
conscientiously to his ablutions, washing his head and neck, 
and Vicsiowing great attention on his hands. When the 
moment canje for deciding whether he should shave (Prascovia 
Paulovna possessing some excellent razors which had belonged 
to her deceased husband, Mr. Zarnitzin), he answered the 
question in the negative with a sort of irritation : No, I will 
keep as I am, lest they shcuild (ancy 1 shaved because — no, 
not for the whole world ! ” 

His monologue was interrupted by the arrival of ZosimofT, 
who* had gone iiorne for a short time after jiassing the night at 
Prascovia Paulovna's, and had now returned to visit his patient. 
Razoumikhin Informed him that Raskglrukoff was sleeping like 
u dormouse. ZosimofT ordered him not to be disturbed, and 
premised to turn in again between ten and eleven. “ Provided 
he is to be found here I ” added he, “ With such a whimsical 
patient, there is no depending on anything ! Do you know 
whether he was to go to them, or they to come here ? ” 

“I fancy they will come,” replied Raroumikhin, grasping the 
drift of the question. “Of course they will have family affairs 
to discuss. I shall go. You, as the doctor, lu^ve naturally 
more right here ih.in I.” ' * 

“ I anl no confessor ; besides, I have other things to do 
besides listening to their secrets. I shall go too.” 

“ 'There is one thing troubles me,” continued Razoumikhin, 
knitting his brOw. “1 was tipsy yesterday, and let out things 
I had no business to do, as 1 was taking Rodia home ; among 
other absurdities, 1 mentioned your fear that his brain was 
affected ” , 
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“You told the ladies so yesterday.” 

“I know what an idiot 1 have been. Strike me, if you 
will 1 But tell me seriously, in confidence, what you think of 
the case ? 

“ What have I to tell ? You spoke of him as a monomaniac 
when you first called me in. Then, yesterday, we upset him 
completely j 1 say rtr, hut it was really your doing, when you 
would go on talking about that honjiae-painter : a suitable 
subject indeed to discuss before a man whose brain may have 
been upset by this very affair I Had 1 been aw^are at the time 
of the full details of that scene at the police-t^fhce, and known 
that he was acquainted* w’ith the suspicions of the vulgar, I 
should have stopped you at once. I'l^ese monomaniacs make 
mountains of molehills, and convert fantastic triJl^ into 
realities. 1 half understand it all, after what 74tinetofr told us 
at your party. By the w'ay, that ZametofT is a charming fellow, 
but still— ahem! — he need not^havc said what Ije did. His 
tongue runs away w’ilh him I ” 

“ But «whom was he talking to ? You and roe ? ” 

And Vorphyrius too.” 

“ Well, and if he did, what can it matter?” 

“ By the way, you have some influence over the mother and 
sister, have you not? They should be careful what they say to 
him to-day ” • 

“1 will tell them sg,” returned Kaaoumikhin with an air^of 
annoyance. • , 

“Adieu then for the present; pray thank Prascovia Faulovna 
on my behalf for her hospitality. She shut herself up in Ijcr 
room, and made no answer when 1 wished her good morning 
through the door. I know she was up by seven, for I saw the 
samovar being carried in from the kitchen. She Vould not 
deign to admit me into her presence ” 

Razoumikhin reached the ladies' quarters exactly at nine 
o’clock. TJiey had risen before -seven, and were expecting 
him with feverish anxiety, fie walked in with a clouded brow, 
made an awkward bow, and then regretted bitterl^’ having 
entered in this fashion. He had reckoned without his .host : 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna ran to meet him, seized both his 
hands, and *seemed ready to kiss them. Tfte young man 
glanced timidly at Euxodia Romanovna, but, instead of the 
mocking expression and ill-disguised scorn which he expected 
to read on her haughty countenance, he founcUgratitude and 
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affectionate sympathy, which overwhelmed iiiin with confusion. 
He would certainly have been more at his ease had they 
received him with reproaches. Fortunately, he had a topic 
of conversation ready to hand, which he at once broached. 
On learn inj^ that her son was nf>t yet awake, but going on as 
well as possible, I'ulcheria Alexandrovna said it was all the 
better, as she much wished for some conversation with 
Razouniikhin first. Then the ladies inquired whether their 
visitor had airoady breakfasted, and, hearing he had not, 
invited him to join them, as they had waited for him to 
come, before sitting down to table. 

Eiixodia Romanovna rang the bell, which was answered by a 
ragged servant. He was ordorr-d to bring in the tea, which 
wax* S(^ved in such a slovenly manner that the ladies felt quite 
ashamed. Ruzoumikhin inveighed vehemently agaitist sitch a 
“ hole,” then, remembering Looshin, he stopped short, looked 
out of countenance, and felt delighted to be rescued fiom his 
embarrassing situation by the questions showered ujxm him by 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna. His answers kept him tafiking for 
three-quarters of an hiuir, telling all that he knew of the prin- 
cipal occurrences in Rodion Romanoviich’s life during the past 
year, and ending with a circum^^tanlial account of his friend's 
illness. He naturally passed over all that it was undesirable to 
mcnt'ion, such as the scene at the police-office and its conse- 
quences. The two women listened eagerly, and, when he 
imagined himself to have given every d-euiil of interest, their 
curiosity was not yet satisfied. 

/‘And tell mo, toll me, whjt you think — ah, excuse me, I am 
still ignorant of your name,” said Piilch-ria Alexandrovna 
eagerly. 

“ Dmitri Prokofitch.” , 

“Well then, Dmitri Prokofitch, I feel .so anxious to know 
the view of things he takes in genera^ -I mean, as to his likes 
and dislikes. Is he always irritable? What ar^ his ^clina- 
tions — hi-i dreams, if you so call tlieni ? What i.s his ()a:%cu]ar 
vein of thought ju.st now ? ’* 

“What shall I .say? I have known Rodion for the last 
eighteen months ; he is gloomy, morose, proud, ^nd haughty. 
Of late (though the germs may have been brooding in him pre- 
viously) he has become suspicious and hypochondriacal. He 
is kind and generous, but cannot bear •• to show his feelings, 
and would sooner appear brutal than expansive. Sometimes 
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he does not appear hypochondriacal in the least, hut simply 
cold and absolutely unfeHing. One migiit almost say 
that there exist in him two natures, which alternately get the 
upper hand. Sometimes he is extremely taciturn ; everythin a: 
and everybody seem against him, and he will lie in bod and 
do nothing ! He never indulges in raillery, not becabse he is 
not of a sarcastic turn, but rather because he disdains to waste 
his words. He never cares to hear what any one has to say, 
and takes no interest whatever in what is occupying the 
attention of every one else at the time. He has a l)igh opinion 
of 1 is own ability, not altogether without justification, I will 
own. What more ^an*I add? Your arrival seems likely 
to produce a most salutary iiniuence.” • 

• “Heaven grant it mayT* cried Pulchcria Alcxandrovna^inuch 
perturbed by these revelations about the characteiv)f her Rodia. 

At length Razoumikliin ventured to look a little more 
closely at Euxodia Romanovna. While he talked he had often 
cast a glance her way, but dnFy by stealth. SiTe had been 
someiimQs sitting at the table, listening to him with attention, 
and then, rising, would pace up and down the room with 
folded arms and clo«<*d lips, occasionally stopping to ask a 
question. It was a habit of hers, also, not to hear people out. 
She was wearing a tliin, d.ark woollen dress, and a small white 
fichu round her neck. Rnzeumikhin soon perceived, by 
various indications, that ihe two women were very poor. Had 
Euxodia Romanovna* been anayed like a queen, sl'.e would 
probably not have intimid.aed him in the least; but now, per^ 
haps just because of the poverty of her attire, he felt greatly 
constrained in her presence, and exercised a circumspection 
over his expressions and gestures which naturally added to his 
embarrassment. 

“You have given us many curious details us to my broiherVi 
character and — with great impartiality. It is quite light ; 1 
thought you were an admirer his,** observed Euxodia 
Romanovna, A^'ith a smile. ** 1 tlfSnk some woman must have 
affected his life.'* added she thoughtfully. 

“ I never said so ; > ou may possibly be right, only 

“What?" 

“He lovetf no on(3, and perhaps he never «wilV pursued 
Razoumikhin. 

“ You mean that he js incapable of loving? ” 

“ Do you know, Euxodia Romanovna, how terribly like your 
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brother you are — in almost every respect?” were the words 
that escaped the young man’s lips. Then, suddenly re- 
membering the judgment he had just passed on RaskolnikofiT, 
he became confused and turned as red as a lobster. Euxodia 
Romanovna looked at him, and could not help smiling. 

“You hiay both be mistaken in Rodia’s character, remarked 
Pulchcria Alexandrovna, slightly piqued. “ I am not speaking 
of the present, Dounetchka. What Peter Petrovitch writes in 
this letter, and what you and 1 suppose, may not be true^ but 
you can scarcely imagine, Dmitri Prokofitch, iiow capricious 
and whimsical he is. When he was but hftecn, his character 
was a constant source of surprise to >me.' P'.vcn now, I con- 
sider him capable of doing things that would never occur to 
any one else. To go no further, he nearly broke my heart 
eighteen moruhs since by taking it into his head to marry that 
daughter ot his landlady’s, as you may have heard ? 

“ Do you know the whole story ? ” asked Euxodia Roman- 
ovna. 

“Would not you have thought,” continued the mother 
eagerly, “that he would have yielded to my tears and en- 
treaties, and been touched by our distress and my illness, and 
been afraid of causing my death ? On the contrary, he would 
have carried out his intentions with the utmost composure, 
without yielding to any consideration. And yet, how can be 
help loving us ? ” 

“ He never spoke to me on the bubject,” replied Razoumik- 
hin cauiiou.sly, “but I have heard bonWthing about it from 
Madame Zarniizin, though she is not over communicative, 
and what has ci^me to my cars sounded very strange." 

“ Well, what did you learn?” asked both women at once. 

‘•Oh, nothing leally very inteicsting ! All I know is. that 
this marriage, which was all arranged and about to co'ne off 
when the young lady died, did not at all meet with Madame 
Zarnitiin’s approval. 'I'hep others say that the young girl had 
no pretension to good-looks — in fact, the was vefy pia^ ; they 
speak 04 her, too, as sickly in appearance, and extremely 
peculiar. Still there must have been something attractive 
about her, or it would be difficult to understand ’’ 

“I have IK) doubt she had her good points," remarked 
Euxodia Romanovna laconically. 

“ May heaven forgive me for having been so glad to hear of 
her death I — ajnd yet I don’t know for which of the two the 
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marriage would have been most fatal/’ concluded the mother, 
and then timidly, after much hesitation and many ;;lances at 
Dounia, who appeared to disapprove highly of her tactics, she 
again began to question Ra/oumikhin as to the scene of the 
preceding day between Rodia and I./Ooshin. Thi^ was the 
incident which seemed most especially to distress and even 
terrify her. The young man gave a detailed account of the 
altercation which he had witnessed, but added, In conclusion, 
that he considered Raskolnikoff to have wantonly and 
deliberately insulted Peter Pelrovitch, no longer excusing his 
conduct on the scorq of illness. 

“He must have preAieditated this before he fell ill,” he 
ended by saying. 

• “ 1 think so loo,” said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, full df oon- 
sternation. But she was much surprised to find •Razoiimikhin 
now speaking of Peter Petrovitch in polite and even half- 
complimentary terms. This •struck Kuxodia •Romanovna 
aKo. 

“I'hen this is your opinion of liefer Petrovitch?** Pulcheria 
could not help asking. 

“It would be impossible to think otherwise of your 
daughter’s luture husband,” replied Raroumikhin in a warm 
tone of decision, “and it is not mere ordinary courtesy that 
prompts my language ; 1 speak thus, because — it would be im- 
possible to think otherwise of the man whom Kuxodia Roman- 
ovna has honoured by, her choice. If I allowed myself to 
speak deprecatingly of him yesterday, it was owing to my 
being abominably drunk and quite beside myscll : — I had 
lost my senses, in fact 1 was half mad, and to-day I feel 
thoroughly ashamed of myself I ” 

He coloured and remained silent Euxodia Romanovna’s 
cheeks flushed, but she held her tongue. She had not uttered 
a word since Looshin’s name had been first introduced. 
Pulcheria i^lexandrovna, bowcveiy when deprived of her 
daughter’s aSistance, became evidently much embarra.ssed. At 
length she spoke with some hesitation, glancing each 'moment 
at Dounia, while she said that she found herself in a« most 
awkward situation at the present time 

“You see, ^Dmitri Prokofitch ” began sht. “I maybe 

perfectly open with Dmitri Prokofitch, Dounetchka ? ” 

“Certainly, mammaf” rejoined Euxodia Romanovna in atone 
of authority. . • 
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** This is the situation/’ continued the mother hastily, as if 
allowing her to make her grief known were removing a load 
from her breast. “Early this morning we received a letter 
from Peter Petrovitch, in reply to one we had written inform- 
ing him of our arrival. You see, he had promised to come 
and meet us at the station yesterday, but in his place appeared 
a servant, who brought us here, and said his master would call 
on the morrow. And now, instead of coming, Peter Petrovitch 
has sent this note. You had better read it yourself, it contains 
something which causes me great uneasiness, you will see at 
once what it is, — and th -n be so kind as fo give me your frank 
opinion, Dmitri Prokofitch ! You Vnow Kodia’s character 
better than any one elsd, and we can have no better counsellor. 
I must tell you beforehand thai Dounetchka decidi‘d the poifit 
in a second, ^mt 1 could not tell how to act, so — 1 waited for 
you.” 

Razoumikhin unfolded the jetter, which bore the dale of the 
previous evening, and read as follows : — “ Madame Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, — I have the honour of informing you that an un- 
expected engagement prevented my meeting your train, but 1 
sent a reliable person in my place. My Senate business will 
again prevent my wailing upon you in the morning, nor do 1 
wish to interfere with a mother’s visit to her son, nor with that 
of Kuxodia Romanovna to her brother. Consequently it will 
be precisely eigiit o’clock at night bclcre 1 do myself the honour 
of calling at your lodgings. 1 must earnestly request to be 
spared the presence of Rodion Romanovitch throughout this 
visit, as he on'ered me tlie grossest insults during the call 1 paid 
him in his sickroom yesterday. Independently of this, I wish 
to come to a personal explanation with you on a point which 
we may perhaps regard in different light*.. I have t|ie honour 
to give you notice beforehand that, if, in spite of my express 
desire, I should find Rodion Romanevitch with you, 1 shall he 
obliged at once to retire, ar.d the blame will rest '^ith ypurself. 
'Fliis I write because 1 have reason to believe that Rodion 
Romanovitch, who appeared so ill at the time of my visit, 
suddenly regained his strength within two hours, and might, 
consequently, make his way to you. Yesterday, in f.;ct, I saw 
him with my dwn eyes, in the lodgings of a drun&ird who had 
just been run over by a carriage ; under the pretext of paying 
for the funeral expenses, he gave five -and -twenty roubles to the 
daughter of the deceased, a young person of notorious conduct. 
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At this I was much astonished, knowing the difficulty you had 
in procuring this sum. Requesting you to present my ardent 
homage to your estimable daughter Euxodia Romanovna, per- 
mit me to subscribe myself, with all respect and devotion, Your 
obedient servaiil, P. Looshjn.” 

“Now, what am I to do, Dmitri Prokofitch ? *’ aSked Pul- 
cheria Alexandrovna almost tearfully. “ How can 1 tell Rodia 
he is not to come? Yesterday, he insisted vehemently on our 
dismissing Peter Petrovitch, and now He himself is forbidden 
to appear ! It would be just like him to come on purpose if 
he only knew about it, and — whatever would happen then?” 

“Follow Euxodia Romanovna's advice,” replied Razoiimikhin 
calmly, without a moment's hesitation.* 

• “Ah, but she says Heaven knows wliat she says, sUe ^ill 

not explain her reasons. According to her view*, it is better, 
nay absolutely necessary, that Rodia should be here at eight 
o'clock and meet Peter Petrovitch. I should prefer not to 
show him the letter, and to use every means to "prevent him 
from coming, and I reckoned on your assistance. I cannot 
understand, either, what he can mean by alluding to this dead 
drunkard and his daughter in this note; Rodia can never have 

given this person the last coins — which '* 

“Which rt present so many sacrifices on your part, mamma,” 
put in Euxodia Romanovna. , 

“ He was not himself all yesterday,” said Razoumikbin 
thoughtfully. “If you only knew how he amused himself in 
a traktir^ not that ^t *was such a bad stroke either I He 
certainly talked about a dead man and a youivj girl, when 1 
was taking him home yesterday, but 1 did not understand aify- 

thing aiiOut it. Yesterday, certainly, 1 myself ” 

“The best thing, mamma, will be to go to him, and then we 
shall sooA see what wc ought to do. Time is getting on — why, 
it is actually past teiii” exclaimeo Euxodia Romanovna, look- 
ing at a splendid gold enamelled .watch, secured by a slight 
Venetian ch&in which looked quite out of keeping with tha 
rest of her attire. 

“It must have been a present from him,” thought Razou 
mikhin. 

“Ah, it time to go! — high time, Dounelchka!” said 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, quite alarmed. “ He might think we 
were resenting his reception of us last night, if we stayed away 
any longer. Oh, dear me !” While she spoke, she was hasjly 
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putting on her bonnet and mantle. Dounetchka, too, was 
preparing to go out. Her gloves were not merely shabby, but 
worn out, and Razoumikhiii felt startled on seeing the holes ; 
yet, in spite of all, their shabby dress seemed to make both 
ladies look more dignified, as is always the case with women 
who kno^w how to arrange their humble attire. *'Good 
heavens!** exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “could I ever 
have believed myself shrinking from an interview with my son, 
my dear Rodia ? I feel frightened, Dmitri Prokofilch 1 ” 
added the, looking at the young man. 

“ Do not be airaid, mamma,** said Doiinia, embracing her 
mother, “ but trust in him. 1 have faith in Rodia.’* 

“ And so have I, but i have passed a restless night," replied 
the poor woman. 'Fhe trio then left the house together. 
“Do you knaw, Douneichka, I was just falling into a doze this 
morning, at daybreak, when 1 saw in a dream the late Marfa 

Petrovna. She was dressed ay in white Ah me! Dmitri 

Prokofitch, you have not yet heard of the death of Marfa 
Petrovna ? ** 

“No, I tiavc not. What Marfa Petrovna?" 

“She died quite suddenly, and only think * 

“ Another lime, mamma," interposed Dounia ; “ he does 
not yet know what Marfa Petrovna you are speaking of.” 

“ (Jh, don't you know that ? I fancied I had told you all 
about it. Pray excu‘>e me, Dmitri Prokofitch, I have been so 
completely upset for the last two days 1 ^ I look uj)on you as 
our providence, and felt convinced therefore that you must 
know all about our affairs. 1 look on you as a relation — 
plii».se not to be offended with me. Why, what is the matter 
with your hand? Have you hurt it?** 

“ Yes, I have hurt it,'* murmured the 1 appy Razoumikhin. 

“ 1 am too demonstrative at limes, and Dounia takes me to 
task. Oh, what a shocking hole this is he lives in I 1 hope 
we shall hnd him awake ! How can that landlady of his call 
it a room ? You were saying just now that he never \3rcs to 
unbobonv himself ; 1 may possibly worry him with my silly 
ulk? Could you not give me a hint or two, Dmitri Proko- 
fitch? How ought 1 to behave towards him? You see, I 
don't know what to do." 

“ Do not put many questions if you see him frown ; and, 
above all, avoid too many inquiries about his health, Tor he 
dislikes them." 
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^ Ah, Dmitri Prokolitch, how painful a mother may some- 
times find her position 1 Here is this staircase — this dreadful 
staircase 1 *' 

“ Mamma darling, you arc pale, do compose yourself,” said 
Dounia, caressing her mother. “Why torture yourself thus 
when it must give him pleasure to see you ? ” added she with 
flashing eyes. 

** Stop, let me go first to see if he is awake.” 

The two ladies slowly followed Razouniikhin up the stairs. 
On reaching the fourth floor, they noticed that the landlady's 
door stood ajar, anc^ that a pair of piercing black eyes was 
watching them through Ihe chink. When it met theirs, the 
door was suddenly closed with such a bang that Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna all but shrieked. * * 


CHAPTER III. 

“He is going on capitally !” cried Zosimoff gaily, as he saw 
the two ladies enter, 'I'he doctor had been there for ten 
minutes, and was sitting on the sofa as he liad done the night 
before. Raskomikoff was dressed and seated at the other 
end ; he had even taken the trouble to wash and comb' his 
hair, operations which he had neglec ted for some lime pas't. 
Though the room seemed quite full, now that Razoumikhin 
and the ladies had arrived, Nastasia managed to smuggle 
herself in after them, and remained to listen to the conversa- 
tion. Raskolnikoff was certainly much better than on the 
previous night ; still, he looked very pale and seemed absorbed 
in moody ^thoughts. When Pulcheria Alexandrovna and her 
daughter entered, Zosimoff noticed with surprise* tiie expression 
assumed by the invalid. It was not joy, but a sort of stoic 
resignation; yie young man^scem^d mustering all his energy 
to support for an hour or two some inevitable torture.. After 
the conversation had begun, the doctor observed that nearly 
every word seenicd to touch some secret spring of grief, 
though at the same time he noticed with astonishment his 
patient’s increased self-control ; the furious monomaniac of the 
day before now seemed able to command himself to some 
degree, and disguise his emotion. 

“ Yes, 1 caa see myself that I am all but cured now,” said 
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RaskolnikoT, embracing his mother and sister so cordially as 
to bring a flush of pleasure to the cheek of the former, “ and I 
am not going to talk as 1 did yesterday/* added he, addressing 
Razoumikhin, and pressing his hand affectionately. 

** I am actually astonished to And how well he is to>day,*’ 
began Zosimoff. “If this improvement continues, in three or 
four d:)ys he will be quite well, or at least as much so as he was 
a month or two ago — perhaps 1 should go back still farther, 
for the illness had been coming on for some time, eh? Own 
now that you may be able partly to trace it,** ended the doctor 
with a constrained smile, as if st^l a/^raid of irritating his 
patient. < 

“It may be possible,** returned RaskolnikofT, coldly. 

*“Now that 1 can enter into conversation with you,** con- 
tinued Zosimoff, “I am anxious to convince you that it is 
important to remove the primary causes which developed your 
illness: if you can do that, *you will recover; otherwise, the 
disease will gain ground. I am in the dark as to these primary 
causes, but tliey must be known to yourself. You are intelli- 
gent and have doubtless observed your own condition. 1 
believe your health to have declined ever since you left the 
University. You cannot continue without occupation, and the 
best thing for you, in my opinion, would be to set to work 
again, have some object in view, and pursue it steadily.** 

“ Yes, yes, certainly, you are quite right — I shall resume my 
University studies as soon as possible,’ and then — all will go 
well.** 

• d'he doctor had given this sage advice partly to impress the 
ladies. As he ceased, he looked at his patient, and was 
doubtless somewhat disconcerted by the mocking expression 
plainly portrayed on his face. But ZosimofT was soon consoled, 
for Pulcheria Alexandrovna hastened to thank him and was 
especially demonstrative in her expressions of gratitude for his 
call of the previous night/. i \ ^ 

“Wbat, did he go to you during the night?" asked 
Raskolnikoff uneasily. ** And you actually took no rest after 
youf fatiguing journey ? ** 

“ Oh, Rodia, it was only two o’clock. Douuia and I never 
go to bed at home earlier than that” 

“ 1 don't know how to thank him either," continued 
Raskolnikoff, suddenly knitting his br6ws and looking down. 
“Putting asiide the question of money — to which you must 
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excuse my alluding,” said hp to ZosimofT, 1 am quite at » 
loss to know what can have excited your interest in me. 1 
really cannot understand it, and indeed 1 may say that your 
kindness actually troubles me, because it is so unaccountable. 
You see how frank I am.” 

“ Don't trouble yourself,” said ZosimofT, affecting to laugh. 
^‘Suppose yourself my first patient! We doctors, on first 
Stirling, are as fond of our patients as if they were our own 
children ; indeed, some of us grow positively attached to them. 
And my practice is not a large one yet.” 

“ I say nothing about /i/w,” said RaskolnikofT, pointing to 
Razournikhin, “ I have Mone nothing but insult and plague 
him.” 

•“ What nonsense he talks ! You seem <]iiile in a sentinrfenlai 
vein to-day!” exclaimed Razournikhin. • 

Had he been more observant, he might have seen that his 
friend was in a far difTcrent mpod. Euxodia T^omanovna, 
however, was not deceived, and began to study her brother 
attcnti\ely, 

“Of you, mamma, I dare hardly speak,” jmrsued Raskol* 
nikolT, apparently reciting a lesson he had conned over that 
morning ; “ it is only this morning that 1 am able to under- 
stand what you mu.sl have suffered while av\ ailing my return 
Lu-jt night.” • 

So saying, he i miled, and suddenly held out his hand to h^s 
sister. No word accoyapjinied the gesture, but the smile this 
time expressed genuine feeding. Dounia seized* his hand with 
joyful gratitude, and grasped it waimly. This was the firsit 
mark of attention he had shown her since their altercation of 
the previous evenirig. Pulcheria Alexandrovna’s face became 
radiant as she ivitne.ssed this silent and conclusive /econciliaiioii 
between tht sister and brother. 

Razouiriik’.iin fidgeted on his chair. “I should love him, 
if only for that I ” murmured he, -with his usu.il tendency 
towards exag^jf* ration. “ Wii^k a noble impulse I” 

“ How beautiful that was I” thought the mother to "htTself. 

He has such fine instincts ! This simple act of holding out 
his hand to his si.sler with that look of affection was certainly 
the frankest atfd most delicate manner of comin:^'to an under- 
standing.” 

“Oh, Rodia," said. she, hastening to reply to her son’s 
remark, “you cannot think how unhappy Douuotchka and I 
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felt yesterday. But that is all ov^r now, and we may call our- 
selves happy again, and now I may tell you. Only fancy, we 
ran here almost as soon as we had left the station to see you, 
and this woman — (why, there she is ! Good morning, Nastasia) 
— she told us first thing that you had been in bed with a fever, 
and hadVun out into the street in your delirium, and how they 
had gone to look for you. You cannot picture our feelings.” 

** Yes, yes, it was all most annoying,” muttered Raskolnikoff, 
but in such an absent and even indifferent manner that 
Doiinetchka looked up in surprise. 

“ Let me see, 1 had something else to say to you,” continued 
he, making an eff^t to rack his melnory. “Oh yes, I hope, 
mamma, that neither yhu nor Dounta will think that 1 should 
hs.ve 4-ef used to come to see you to-day, or was waiting for you 
to call on nw first.” 

“Whatever makes you say that, Rodia?” exclaimed 
Pulcheria ^\lexandrovna, as ipuch astonished this time as her 
daughter. 

“ It sounds like the most formal courtesy,” thought Doun- 
etchku ; “ he makes peace and apologizes as if he were reciting 
a lesson, or sati.sfying the rules of etiquette.” 

“ I wanted to come to you the instant I woke, but I had no 
clothes to put on : I ought to have told Nastasia yesterday to 
wash out that blood. I have only just been able to dress/’ 

“ Blood ' What blood? ” asked Pulcheria Alexandrovna, in 
alarm. , 

“ It was nothing, do not be uneasy. While I was roaming 
^le streets yesterday, in my delirium, I came into contact with 
a man — a clerk, wdio had just got crushed : that was how my 

clothes got covered with blood ’’ 

“ And you delirious all the while ! Yet you recollect every- 
thing,” broke in Razoumikhin. * 

“ Quite true,” returned Raskolnikoff uneasily. “ I remember 
everything, down to the smallest detail ; the strange mrt of it 
is that 1 cannot explain why I said or did anything, St why I 
went to' such and such a place." 

“That is a well-known phenomenon,” remarked ZosimofT. 
" The act is often accomplished with singular skill and ability, 
but the principle from which it emanates becomes altered in 
the diseased brain and depends on various morbid conditions/^ 
This phrase " the diseased brain,” threw a chill over those 
assembled. ,, 2k>simoir had let the words escape him un- 
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intentionally, while absorbed*in dilating on his favourite theme. 
Raskolnikolf, wrapped in thought, seemed to pay*no heed to 
the doctor's words. A strange smile was playing round his 
blanched lips. 

“ Well, but what of this man who was crushed ? , I inter- 
rupted you just now/' Razoumikhin hastened to say. 

'^What?*' said Raskolnikofif, as if suddenly roused. '*Oh 
«yes, I got covered with blood in helping to convey him to his 

house By-the-by, mamma, I committed an unpardonable 

folly yesterday; 1 must have indeed have been out of my 
mind. All that mon§y you sent me, I gave away to-the widow, 
to pay for the funeral. * The poor wpman is greatly to tie 
pitied — she is consumptive — and there she is, left with three 
ydung children and no means of support ; there is a daughtfcr 
too. Perhaps you might have acted as I did, h3d you seen 
their misery. I am aware, however, that 1 had no right to act 
as I did, more es[iecially as I kacw what it had aosi you to 
send me the money.” 

“Never mind that. Kodia,” replied the mother, “I have no 
doubt you always act for the best.” 

“ Don't be so sure of that,” returned he, with a distorted 
stnile. Conversation languished for a while. Every one felt 
conscious of something forced in his words and silence, in the 
reconciliation and pardon. 

“ Have you heard of Marfa Petrovna's death, Rodia ? ” asked 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, suddenly. 

“ Who is Marfa Petrovna ? ” 

“ Why, Marfa Petrovna SvidrigailofT, to be sure I I told yoa 
so much about her in my last letter.” 

“ Oh, ye-yes, I remember now. And so she is dead ; well, 
really ! ” ssgd he, starting up as if from sleep. “ Can it he really 
true? W^hat did she die of?” 

“ Why, fancy, she fell down dead ! ” replied Pulcheria 
Alexandrovn^ eagerly, encoyrage4* by her son's ai)parent 
interest. died the very day my letter to ypu was 

posted. As far as we can tell, that dreadful man was the 
cause of her death. They say he beat her black *and 
bluel” 

*«Did such scenes really occur in their household?” asked 
Raskolnikcff, turning to his sister. 

“On the contrary, he always showed great patience, and 
behaved most politely to her— indeed, ne was often far too 
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indulgent, and so matters went on for seven years — then he 
suddenly Idst all patience/* 

“Then if he had shown such patience for seven years, he 
could not have been so very terrible ! You seem to be making 
excuses for him, Dounetchka?” 

rhe young girl frowned. “Oh, he is a terrible man! I 
cannot conceive anything more dreadful,” replied she, shud- 
dering, and becoming pensive. 

“I'his scene had taken place in the morning,” continued 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “ Then she ordered the horses to be 
put in at once, because she was intendirvg to drive to towm im- 
mediately after dinner, as she usually did on such occasions j 

she made a hearty meaX they say ” 

'“Even when she was beaten black and blue?” “ 

“It was ' her habit. Then, as soon as she rose from 
the table, she would take her bath, in order to be ready to 
start at onre. You must know that she was under treatment ; 
there is a spring in the neighbourhood, and she bathed in it 
regularly each day. She had hardly ste'pped into the water 
when she was seized with an apoplectic fit.” 

“And no wonder!” observed Zosirnofif. 

“And her husband had beaten her severely.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” put in Enxodia Romanovna. 

'“Well, mamma, 1 can’t see w'hy you should tell such 
ridiculous stories,” said Raskolnikoff, becoming suddenly 
irrital)le. • - 

“ Well, my dear, I did not know what to talk to you about,” 
>vas Pulcheria Alexandrov na’s frank confession. 

“You both seem to be afraid of me,” resumed he with a 
bitter smile. 

“ We are,” answered Dounia, eyeing him wijh severity. 
“ Mamma was so frightened that she actually crossed herself as 
we came upstairs.” The young man s face worked convulsively. 

“ Oh, what are you saying, pounia ? Do n^t be offended, 
pray, Kodia ! How ran you talk so, Dounia ?” said rulclieria 
Alexandrovna apologetically, quite confused. “ It is true that 
1 thought, all the time I w'as in the train, of the pleasure of 
being with you and talking to you again. I was so overjoyed 
that I did not even think the journey long 1 And now 1 am 
happy, quite happy, to be with you again, Rodia.” 

“Say no more, mamma,” murmured he in much agitation, 
pressing her hand, but averting his eyes, “we shall have plenty 
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of time to talk !” He had scarcely uttered these words when 
he looked pale and distressed ; again he felt a chill run 
through his veins, and owned to himself that he had uttered 
an awful lie, for henceforward he was cut off from all uncon- 
strained intercourse with his mother or any one else. This 
dreadful thought came home to him so vividly at the' moment 
that, forgetting all about his guests, he rose and made for the 
door. 

“What are you about?” cried Hazoumikhin, seizing him by 
the arm. 

Raskolnikoff sat down again and looked round without 
saying a word Every one stared at him with a feeling of 
stupefaction. “How dull you alDaie!” exclaimed he, 
si|ddcnly. “Say something, at any rate! Why do you -sit^as 
if you had all been struck dumb? Come, speak, what is the 
use of our meeting unless we have some conversation ?” 

“ Heaven be praised ! I thought he was going to have 
another attack,” said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, who had been 
crossing herself. 

“What is the matter with you, Roil:a ?” asked Knxodia 
Romanovna, anM0i5'>ly, , 

“Well, it Nsas only some nonsense lijut came into my head 
again,” replied he, beginning to laugh. 

“If it IS merely nonsense, so much the better; but I was 

half afraid ” muttered ZosimofT, rising. “1 am obliged tK) 

leave you now, but I shall try to come again in the course ol 
the day ” And, l)owmg, ho left the room. 

“ V/iiat an excellent man!'* observed Pulcheria Alexanurovn^j. 

“Yes, he is a capital fellow, so good and clev-.r and intelli- 
gent," sai'i Raskolnikoff witii unusual animation. “ I cannot 
remember where I met him before rny illness : but I ’believe 1 
I'lave cornc? across him somewhere. There is another excellent 
man,” addtd he, nodding to Pazouin.khin ; “but where arc 
you off to? * Razoumikhin had just, risen. 

“I am obliged to go too.* I hrfve some business to attend 
to," said he. • 

“You have nothing in the world to attend to; stay 
You are only goin^ iiecnuse Zo.simoff has left. Drin’t go. But 
what is the lime? Is it twelve o'clock? Wiiat a pretty watch 
you have there. Dounia 1 Why do you keep so silent? I have 
to do all the talking.** 

“ It was a present from Marfa Petrovna," replied Dounia. 
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And it cost a great deal/' added Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

I thought Looshin must have given it you." 

"No, he has not given Dounetchka anything yet." 

"Ah I Do you remember, mamma, how I was once in love 
and wanted to marry ?" said he abruptly, looking at his mother, 
who felt 'startled at his tone and the sudden turn he had given 
to the conversation. 

" Yes, certainly, my dear boy,” replied Pulcheria Alcxan- 
drovna, exchanging glances with Dounetchka and Razou- 
uiikhin. 

" Hem I — yes ; what shall I say about it ? I seem to have 
forgotten it all now. She was a sickly young girl, constantly 
ailing," continued he, half to himself, with his eyes fixed on 
th.e ground. "She was fond of showing charity to the poor 
and was always thinking of enterii^g a convent ; 1 remember 
her bursting into tears one day when she was talking to me 
about it ; jjes, ye.s, 1 remen\ber that — remember it perfectly. 
She was not pretty — rather plain, indeed. 1 really cannot say 
why 1 became fond of her ; perhaps 1 felt an interest in her 
because she was so delicate — if she had been lame, or 
deformed into the bargain, may be I should have been still 
more in love with her,” and he smiled pensively. "There 
was nothing much in it, merely a boyish fancy ” 

‘iNo, it was more than a boyish fancy,” remarked Dou* 
netchka conclusively, Raskolnikofif looked al his sister atten- 
tively, but either failed to hear or understand what she said. 
I’hcn, rising with a melancholy air, he kissed his mother, and 
returned to his scat. 

" Do you love her still ?" asked Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
much touched. 

"Her? Still? Oh! — you arc talking about her? It all 
seems such an age since, and so very far off. 1 haVe just the 

same feeling, however, about all that surrounds me now " 

He looked attentively at the two women. “ See, you are here 
— and yet I feel as if you Were a thousand versts kway*^^ don't 
know Why I should talk about it, though — and what is the use 
of questioning me?” added he, angrily; then he relapsed into 
his reverie, and began biting his nails. 

" What dreadful lodgings you have, Rodia !— you might as 
well be in a sepulchre,” suddenly remarked Pulcheria Alexan- 
drovna, to break the painful silence ; I am sure it must have 
had a good d,|^al to do with your hypochondria.” 
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**This room?” resumed he absently. *^Yes, it has had a 
good deal to do with it — that is just what 1 thought myself 
— if you only knew, mamma, what a strange idea your ^ords 
conveyed,” added he suddenly, with an enigmatical smile. 
Raskolniko/r was scarcely able to endure the presence of tiie 
mother and sister from whom he had been separated for three 
years, yet with whom he found it impossible to convcT.se. Yet 
there was a subject he felt obliged to mention ; just now, 
when he had started up, he had told himself this question 
must be settled, one way or other — that very day. At this 
moment he felt glad to bring it forward as a means of escape 
from his embarrassment. ** Listen to what I have to s.iy, 
Dounia,” he began in a harsh voice. I am ready to apologize 
f6r what passed between us yesterday, but I consider* it ‘tny 
duty to remind you that I keep to my alternative ; you have to 
choose between me and Looshin. I may be infamous, but 
there is no reason why you should be. One is enough. So if 
you many Looshin, from that moment I shall cease to consider 
)ou luy sister.” 

*'Rodiai Rodia 1 'I here you are, beginning to talk in the 
same style as yesterday !" cried Pulcheria Alexaudovna, over- 
whelmed with distress. ** Why do you keep talking of yourself 
as intamous ? I cannot bear it ! Those are the words you 
used yesterday.” 

Brother,” returned Dounia, in a tone as cold and hard as 
his own, **the misundcKtanding between us is babed on an 
error, into which you have fallen. I thought the matter over 
in the night, and saw how it was. You imagine that I am 
sacrificing myself to some one else. In this you are mistaken. 
I am marrying simply on my own account, because; tny situa- 
tion is one of great embarrassment. Of ccjurse I shall be very 
glad if this enaoles me eventually to assist my relations, but 
this is not what has intiuenced me in my decision ” 

^*She is lj(ingl” thought Raskoldikoff to himself, biting his 
nails as a vent tor his anger. She is too proud to qwd that 
she longs to become my benefactress I What arrogance ! The 
love ot such despicable souls is as bad as their hate. Oh,' how 
I detest them^Ul” 

“ In one word^” pursued Dounetchka, ** I am about to marry 
Peter Petrovitch b^ause, of two evils, I choose the least. I 
intend to be loyal in rendering all that he exjiects of me, and 
thus he will not be deceived in his wife. Whkt made you 

c 
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smile just now?" She coloured, rind her eyes sparkled with 
indignation. ^ 

”A11 that he expects?” echoed he, with a bitter smile. 

Up to a certain point. From the manner in which Peter 
PetrovJtch made his proposal, I saw at once what he was likely 
to require. He may think rather too highly of himself, but I 
iiope he may be able to appreciate me too. Why are you 
laughing again ? ” 

•‘And why are you blushing again? Vou are false, .sister! 
You cannot have any esteem for Ix^oshin ; I have seen and 
iieard him. You must, tlierefore, be n^arrying him for in- 
lere.’jted motives ; your conduct is sordid, to say the least of it, 
and I am glad, at all events, to see you c m blush for it I ” 

^/■It'is quite untrue, 1 am not saying what is false ! ” cried thte 
young girl, IdSing her composure. “ I shall not marry him 
unless J am convinced that 1 can esteem him thoroughly. 
Fortunately, ^the means of discfjvering this lies within my power 
lf>day. This marriage is not sordid, as you declare! But, 
even supposing y<ni were right and I was taking such a mean 
step, would it not be cruel of you to speak as you do ? W^hy 
should you exact from me a heroism which you may possibly 
find yourself unable to carry into practice? It is nothing but 
tyranny and de'»poli.'»m 1 If I am injuring any one, it is myself 
only' — I am guilty oi no one’s death 1 Why do you look at me 
so* terribly ? What makes you turn pale ? Rodia ! dear 
Rodia ” • ♦ 

‘‘ Good heavens ! he is fainting, and it is all your doing,” 
ciied Pulchcria Alexandrovna. 

“No, it is nothing — a riassing weaknc'S merely! My head 
was swimming, but I was not faint. Fainting-fits belong to 
women. Ah, yes, wliat w.is it I was about to say?. Oh, how 
are you going to ascertain this very clay whether Looshin is 
worthy ot your esteem, and whether he — appreciates you? 
That was your expression ,* }. beli|;ve, unless my ^ars deceived 
me?” , ^ 

“ Show my brother Peter I’etrovitch's letter, mamma,” said 
Dounetchka. 

Ptilcheria Alexandrovna held out the letter vjith trembling 
fingers. RaskolnikofT read it twice through, and very carefully. 
Some outburst was expected by all, and the mother was 
especially anxious. The young man seemed considering some- 
thing for a minute, and then handed back the letter. 
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** I cannot understand 1)^” began he, addresiipg no one in 
particular. ** He is a barrister, accustomed to ^lead ; he is 
ornate even in his conversation, and yet be writes an unedu- 
cated letter.” These words produced a general stupefaction ; 
they were so dilTerent from what had been expected. “At 
any rate, if not quite uneducated, his style is uncultivated; he 
writes like a commercial man/' added l^kolnikoff. 

“Peter Petrov itch never boasts of having received a good 
education,” said Euxodia Romanovna, slightly nettled by her 
brother's manner ; “ he is proud of being a self-made man.” 

“ Well, he has rcjson to be proud of it ; I don't object to 
that. You seem vexed, lister, at my making a frivolous remark 
about this letter; do you imagine thaf I insist on such trifles 
simply to tease you? On the contrary, my remarks •on* his 
style bear on the present attitude of affairs * His phrase, 
‘You will have no one but yourself to blame,' is perfectly ex- 
plicit. In short, he announces his intention of rearing at once 
if he finds me with \ou. By this threat he intimates that, un- 
less you obey him, he will leave you in the lurch after bringing 
you to St. Petersburg. What do you say to that ? Can these 
words offend you as much, coming from Looshin's pen, as if 
they had been wiitUn by him” (pointing to Razoumikhin) “or 
by Zosinioff or myself?” 

“No,” replied Dounetehka, “I feel that he e.vpre.ssed his 
thoughts too plainly, and that he may not l)ave the gilt of style 
— your remark was vory Judicious. 1 scarcely expected—” 

“ Looking at the letter as that of a business man, he could 
scarce ly have e.\prtsbed himself differently, and he is, perhaps, 
not to be brought to book foi his apparent boorishness. Still, 
1 must disenchant you on another point ; one clause of his 
letter conpins a vile calumny against myself. I gave a miser- 
able, consumptive v. idow some money yesterday — not, as he 
says, ‘under the pretext of paying for the funeral expenses/ 
but actually for that object ; and the sum was given by me to 
the widow herself, not to the dead roan’s daughter — ‘the young 
person of notorious conduct' to whom he a.ludcs, and upon 
whom, moreover, I had never set eyes till yesterday. In all 
this, I can sec nothing but a desire to slander me in your eyes 
and separate Ine from you. Here, again, he writes in his legal 
style, making his intention abundantly evident without any 
attempt to couch it in«civil terms. Pie is intelligent, but dis- 
cretion requires something more. Ail this .shows pretty well 
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what the man is, and 1 don't see much trace of any feeling for 
you. This I say on your account, as I really wish you well.” 
Dounetchka did not answer ; her mind was quite made up, she 
was looking forward to that evening. 

“ Well, Rodia, what do you decide ? ” asked Pulcheria 
Alexandroivna, whose anxiety had been still further increased 
by hearing her son's business-like discussion of the matter. 

“ What do you mean ? " 

“You see what Peter Petrovitch writes: he does not wish 
you to join us to-night, and even declares that he shall go, if 
you come. That is why 1 ask what you mean to do.” 

“The decision does not rest with *me.^ It is for you and 
Dounia to see whether ybu feel aggrieved by Peter Petrovitch's 
requirements. I shall do just as you like,” added he coldly. ^ 

“ Dounetchka has already decided the question, and 1 quite 
agree with her,” hastily rejoined his mother. 

“I feel yopr presence indis^^gnsable at this meeting, Rodia, 
and beg you earnestly to come,” said Dounia. “Will you? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ 1 shall feel much obliged if you, too, will join us at eight 
o'clock,” continued she, addressing Razoumikhin. “Mamma, 
1 am asking Dmitri Prokofitch to come to.” 

“You are quite right, Dounetchka. Arrange it all as yon 
think best,” added Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “To me it will 
ber a great relief ; I cannot bear anything underhand, it is 
always best to speak out and be open,^ feler Petrovitch may 
tal: e ofience if he chooses I ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

At this moment the door was noiselessly opened; a girl entered 
the room, casting a timid look around her. Her appearance 
caused general surprise, and ’evpry eye was inquisit?Vely fijIW on 
her. Raskolnikoff did not at first remember her. It was 
Sophia Semenovna Marmeladoff. He had seen her for the 
first cime the day before, but in connection with circumstances 
and in a dress which had left quite a different fVnpression of 
her upon his mind. On this occasion she seemed a girl in 
modest and even poor array, with becoming and reserved 
manners and anxious face. She wore a very simple and short 
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dress and an old-fashioned bonnet Of yesterday's attire no 
vestige was left, excepting the parasol in her hand! On seeing 
this company, which she had not expected to hnd there, her 
confusion was extreme, and she even made an attempt to with- 
draw. 

**Ahl is that you?” said Raskolnikoff, greatly surprised, 
and growing all at once uneasy. 

He remembered that Looshin's letter, which liad been read 
by his mother and sister, contained an allusion to a certain 
young person of “notorious behaviour.” He had just now 
been protesting agajpst this calumny, and declaring that he had 
seen the identical young person for the first time the night 
before, when, lo and behold, she herself called ! He also re- 
hembered that he had allowed the words of “ notoribiiy be- 
haviour” to pass by w’ithout any special protest • In a moment 
these thoughts passed helter-skelter through his brain. Jiut, on 
observing the girl more attentively, he saw her so^verwhelrned 
with shame that he pitied her in conscciuence. And at the 
moment when, crestfallen, she purposed leaving the room, a 
species of revolution was effected within him, 

“ I really did not expect you,” he made haste to observe, 
whilst inviting her by a look to remain. “ Pray, be seated. 
You come, I presume, from Catherine Ivanovna? Excii.se me, 
not there ; but here.” • 

On Sonia’s visit, Razoumikhin, seated near the <)oor on &ne 
of the only three < heirs which were in the room, had partly 
risen in order to allow the girl to pass by. Raskolnik off’s 6rst 
movement had been to motion the latter to the part of the 
couch where Zosimoff had just been seated, but reflecting on 
the familiar character of this piece of furniture, which was 
his own^ bed, he reconsidered his request and ^pointed to 
Razoumikhin’s chair. 

“Come and sit here,” said he to his frierd, whilst causing 
him to take^the seat the doctor hi}d just vacated. 

Sonia sat down, almost trembling with nervousness, and 
timidly looked at both ladies. It w as self-evident * that she 
herself could not realize how she had the audacity to sk near 
them. This^thought caused her such pain that she suddenly 
rose, and, greatly distressed, addressed Raskolnikoff: '* 1—1 
have only called for a moment Excuse my having disturbed 
you,” she remarked in a hesitating voice. “ It was Catherine 
Ivanovna sent me; not having any one else near, she beg& 
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most earnestly that you will be kind enough to be present to* 
morrow morviing at the funeral-service, at St Mitrophane’s 
and to come afterwards to our place — I should say her place 
— ^to take some refreshment She trusts you will do her this 
honour.” After these words, painfully uttered, Sonia remained 
silent 

“1 shall mostly certainly try. I will do my very best,” 
stammered, in his turn, Raskolnikoff, who had now partly 
risen. *‘Pray be seated,” added he, somewhat brusquely, 
“do I You are not in a very great hurry, are you? I am 
anxious to have a word with you ; a rpoment or two will 
suffice.” At the same time he invite"!! her with a gesture to 
resume her seat, Sonia obeyed, casting her timid glances once 
more cfti the two ladies, and suddenly taking them of!' again. * 

Raskolnikoff s features tightened, his pale face turned scarlet, 
his eyes shot fire. “Mother,” said he, in a quivenng voice, 
“this is Sophia Semenovitch# Marmeladoff, the daughter of 
poor Mr. Marmeladoff, who was run over yesterday, and of 
whom I told you.” 

Pulchcria Alt^xandrovna looked at Sonia and gently closed 
her eyes. In spite of the dread she experienced with reference 
to her son, she could not refuse herself this satisfaction, 
I>ounetchka turned towards the girl and began to examine her 
serioVisIy. On hearing Raskolnikoff mention her name, Sonia 
once more lv)oked up, but with increasing emlxirrassment. 

“ I was going to ask you,” the young, man made haste to 
say, “ how things went off at your place to-day. I hope you 
not been worried, or that you have not found the police 
a nuisance ? ” 

“ No, nothing out of the way has occurred. The cause of 
death was quite clear, and we have bcf-.i left undisturbed, 
except that the other lodgers are annoyed.” 

“ Why should they be ? ” 

“ They say that the body jias bp en kept too long — it js hot 
now — there is a smell, so that to-night, towards dark, it tml be 
taken to the mortuary-chapei, where it will remain till to- 
morrow. At first Catherine Ivanovna objected, but she has at 
last acknowledged that it could not be otherwise.” 

“Then the body will be removed this very day)” 

“Catherine hopes that you will honour us to-morrow by your 
presence at the funeral, and that you wiU come to the dinner 
afterwards?" • 
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“ What I Is she giving \ spread ? " 

•• Well, a kind of collation. She has rcquested*ine to thank 
fou for the help you gave us yesterday. Without you, we 
could not have met the various expenses." 

A sudden quivering moved the lower part of the girl's face, 
but she conquered her emotion, and once more looked down. 
During this dialogue Raskolnikoff had attentively watched her. 
Sonia had a thin and pale face, her small nose and chin were 
more or less pointed and angular, the whole face was not quite 
in harmony, hence she could not be called pretty. Her blue 
eyes, on the other hand, were so limpid that, on becoming 
animated, they gave to •the whole face such an expression of 
kindliness that people felt invoIuntariTy attracted towards her. 
Another characteristic peculiarity was noticeable in ber^faoe as 
in her person — she seemed much younger than* her real age, 
and although only eighteen, she might almost be taken for a 
lassie. Some of her ways, indeed, often cau sed njerriment. 

‘•But is it ptissible that Catherine Ivanovna can have met 
her expenses with such a trifle? And yet she thinks of giving 
a dinner or something of the kind?” asked Raskolnikoff. 

“The cofhn will be a very simple one, everything will be 
done as modestly as possible, so that ihinijs won't cost much. 
Catherine and 1 have just been reckoning up the expenses; 
and, when everything will be paid, enough will be left to* give 
some kind of repast, for C'alherine Ivanovna is very parliciilar 
that there shall be orie. , Nobody can possibly object to that. 
It is a kind of consolation for her, and you know she is ” 

“ I know — I know — of course — I see you are looking at any 
room ? My mother .says herself that it is like a grave.” 

“Yesterday you deprived your^-elf of everything for us!” 
replied ^netchka in a low and rapid voice, once more looking 
down. Her lips and chin began again to quiver. From the 
first moment of her arrival she had been struck by the poverty 
which was visible in Ra^'koJnikoiPs lodging, and these words 
fell from hir almost unawares. There was silence.^ Doun- 
etchka’s eyes brightened, and Pulcheria Alexandtovna herself 
looked at Sonia in an affable way. • 

^•Rodia,” said the latter, on rising, “ii is, I believe, under- 
stood that we dine together. Dounetchka, let us be off. As 
for you, Rodia, you ought to take a short turn, then liave a rest 
before you come to u% at your very earliest. 1 am afraid we 
have fatigued you.” 
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“Yes, yes, 1*11 come,” he made baste to reply, rising in his 
turn. “ Resides, I have something to attend to.” 

“ I suppose,” exclaimed Razoumikhin, looking at Raskol< 
nikofF with astonishment, “you are not going to dine alone? 
You can’t do that I ** 

“ No, no; I shall be sure to come. But you had better stop 
a minute. You won’t want him just now, will you, mother? I 
am not taking him away from you, am I ? ” 

“ By no means ! And I hope, Dmitri Prokc^fitch, that you 
will be kind enough to come and dine with us?” 

Do, pray ! ” added Dounia. Razoumikhin bowed, beaming. 
For a moment, every one present experienced an unusual con- 
straint. * 

Adieu, Rodia, or rather au ret'otr; I hate the word, adieu. 
Adieu, Nastie^ia. Why I positively catch myself saying it 
again ! ” 

Pulcheria.Alcxandrovna iniended to how to Sonia, but, in 
spite of her kindly wish, she could not make up her mind to 
do so, and hurriedly left the room. It was, however, not so 
with Kuxodia Romanovna, who seemed to have been im- 
patiently waiting for this moment. When, following her 
mother, she passed by Sonia, she made her a perfectly 
courteous bow. The girl became confused, and bowed, in 
her s.urn, with nervous hurry, whilst even her face betrayed an 
e^^ression of sadness, as if Kuxodia Romanovna’s politeness 
i^ad painfully affected licr. „ • 

Farewell, Dounia I ” cried Raskolnikoff in the passage. 
“jGive me your hand 1” 

“ But I have just now given it to you, have you already for- 
gotten ? ' answered Dounia, turning towards him with an affable 
air, although she felt more or less constrained. 

“Then give it me again.” And he clutched fiis sii»ter*s 
slender fingers. Dounetchka smiled, Mushed, hastened to free 
her hand, and followed her mother. She also was bappyi 
although we are not in a position to^ know why. * A 

“That is as it should be!” said the young man, on his 
return, to Sonia, who had stayed behind. At the same time 
he looked at her with a serene air ; “ May God give peace to 
the dead, and let the living live I Is that right ? ^ 

Sonia noticed with some astonishment that RaskoInikofiTs 
face had suddenly brightened up. For some time he considered 
silently : everything that Marmeladoff had told him concerning 
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her suddenly occurred to his mind. *'This is the matter 1 
have to talk to you about/* *said RaskolnikofT, drawing Razou- 
mikhin into the recess of the window. 

“Then, am 1 to say to Catherine Ivanovna that you are 
coming?” On saying which, Sonia was preparing to take 
leave. 

“1 am at your service in a moment, Sophia Semenovna; wo 
have no secrets, don’t be Uncomfortable. I am anxious to say 
a word or two to you.” And, suddenly stopping, he said to 
Razoumikhin : “You know that — what is his name?— 'Por- 
piiyrius Petrovitch ? ** 

“ I should thinks did, he is a relation of mine ! Well, what 
about him?” replied Razoumikhin, greatly perplexed by this 
question. ^ 

“ Did you not tell me yesterday that he was pfeparing— ^thal 
investigation— -all about that murder, I mean?” 

“Yes, 1 did; what about it?” asked Razouniikhin, opening 
his eyes wide. • • 

“ I think you told me that he was examining people who had 
been pledging things with the old woman. Now, 1 have been 
pledging things there also — not worth talking about, I admit. A 
little ring niy sister gave me when I went to St Petersburg, 
and a silver watch which belonged to my father. The lot is 
not worth more than five or six roubles, but 1 cling to the 
things as so many keepsakes. What am I to do now ? do 
not wish these things to be lost, especially the watch. I trem- 
bled just now lest *mf mother should wish to see it when 
Dounetchka’s watch was mentioned. It is the only thing left 
of my father’s. If it were to get lost, my mother would get iM in 
consequence. So much for women 1 1 want you to tell me 

how 1 am to act ? 1 know that an affidavit miust be taken 

before the police. But would it not be better for* me to go 
straight to Porphyrius himself? What say you? I want to 
arrange about this as soon as possible. You will see that even 
before dinner my mother wil ask* about the watch.” 

“You must not go to the police at all, but to Porphyrius ! ” 
cried Razoumikhin, a prey to extraordinarx agitation. “ I am 
glad 1 we can go at once, it is only a stone’s throw froiiS here, 
we will be sure to find him in !** 

“All right — let us l>e off! ” 

“lie will be delighted to make 3 'Our acquaintance I I have 
often talked to him aTbout you on different occasions — as late 
♦c 50 * 
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as yesterday, even. I^t us goJ So you knew the old woman? 
Everything seems to turn out adtnfrably 1 Yes, Sophia Ivan- 
ovna * 

Sophia Semenovna,” corrected RaskolnikofT. “Sophia 
Semenovna, this is my friend, Razoumikhin, a good fellow.” 

“ If you are obliged to go out ” commenced Sonia, whom 

this introduction had more and more confused, aud who did 
not dare raise her eyes to Razoumikhin. 

“ Well, let us be off!” said Raskolnikolf. “ I shall call your 
way in the course of the day, Sophia Semenovna, if you will 
tell me where you live.” He said these words, not precisely in 
an embarrassed manner, but with a cetf ain'hurry, whilst avoid- 
ing the girl’s gaze. She {jave him her address, not without a 
blush. ^ They all tliree went out. , 

“T)on^t you shut your door?” asked Razoumikhin whilst 
going downstairs. 

“ Never ! Why, for the last two years 1 have been wanting 
to buy a locle! ” answered Raslfolnikoif carelessly. “Not bad, 
is it? I mean for people who have nothing to lock up!” he 
added gaily, addressing Sonia. They stopi)ed on the thres- 
hold of the large gateway. “ You turn to the right, do you 
not, Sophia Semenovna? By-the-by, how did you discover 
my lodging ?” One could see that what he said was not what 
he wished to say, as he continued to watch the girrs bright and 
gentle eyes. 

“Why, you gave Poletchka your address yesterday.” 

“ What Kiletchka? Ah 1 yes, that i5 your little sister, is she 
not ? So you mean to say that I gave her my address ? " 

^ Have you forgotten having done so ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! I remember.” 

“ I have heard my poor father speak of you. Only I did not 
know your iiame then, neither did he. i have contfe now — 
and when 1 discovered your name yesterday — I asked to-day ; 
‘Does Mr. Raskolnikolf live^here?' 1 did not know that you 
also lived in furnished lodgings.* Good-bye. -I wi% tel] 
Catherine Ivanovna.” 

Pleased that she was at last able to go, Sonia withdrew 
with itipid stride and downcast look. She was longing to 
reach the first corner of the street to the right, Mn order to 
escape the scrutiny of the two young men and to reflect un- 
observed on the various incidents of her visit. Never had she 
experienced anything like it The whole of an unknown world 
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rose confusedly to her mind. She suddenly remembered that 
Raskolnikoff had of his oVn accord given expression to his 
intention of visiting her to-day ; he might therefore call in ^l^e 
course of the morning, or he might do so at once ! 

“ Would to heaven he did not call to-day ! ** she murmured 
sadly. “Great heavens! in my home — in that room — he 
would see — heavens ! ” 

She was too thoughtful to have noticed that since leaving 
the house, she had been followed by a stranger. At the 
moment when Raskolnikoff, Razoumikhin, and Sonia had 
stopped on the pavement to converse for a moment, chance 
would have it that this gentleman should pass closely by them. 
Sonia’s words, “ 1 asked : ‘ Does Mr. Raskolnikoff live here ?”’ 
accidently struck the stranger’s ear and almost ma^c him 
shiver. He stealthily looked at the three ;5pcakers, *and 
particularly at Raskolnikoff, to whom the girl had spoken; 
then he examined the house to be able, if necessary, to re- 
member it. this was done i^ a moment and aS unostensihly 
as possible; upon which, the gentleman withdrew with slackened 
pace, as if he were waiting for some one. It was Sonia he was 
waiting for ; he soon saw her bid the two young men good-day 
and take the direction of iier lodging. 

“ Where can .she live ? 1 have seen her face somewhere ? ** 

he thought. “ I'll try and find out.** 

When he had reached the street corner, he crossed to ,the 
opposite pavement, turned round, and saw the girl taking the 
same direction as liimV-lf; she, however, observed nothing. 
When she had reached the corner, she took the same side. He 
now followed her, continuing along the opposite pavement, 
without taking his eyes off her. Fifiy yards farther on he 
crossed the roadway, and, once more catching he» up, walked 
behind Her at a few paces’ distance. He was a man of about 
fifty, but well preserved ^nd app^earing much vounger than his 
age. He was of more than medium height, tolerably stout, 
with broadband somew'hat stooping shoulders. His dre.ss was 
eleg:;nt as it was comfortable, his gloves new; in 'hie hand he 
held a handsome cane, with which he tapjjed the pavement 
as he went on. Everything about his person bespoke the 
gentleman. • His broad face looked pleasant ; wit list his com- 
plexion and vermilion tips showed that he was not a St. 
Petersburger. His yet-thick head of hair had retained its 
blonde colour, and was just commencing to turn grey ; his long 
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and full beard was of yet lighter colour than his hair. His 
blue eyes had a cold, serious, and fixed look. The stranger 
iiad had plenty of opportunity to notice that Sonia was absent 
in mind and thoughtful. Having reached her house, she 
entered it; whilst the man behind her kept on following, 
seeming somewhat astonished After having entered the 
courtyard, Sonia took the staircase on the right — the one that 
ascended to her lodging. Bah ! ** said the gentleman to him- 
self, ascending the same staircase the girl had taken. Then 
for the first time Sonia noticed the man’s presence. Having 
reached the third fioor, she walked down a passage and rang 
at number nine, where could be read ou the door the two 
words, “ Rapemasiitnoff^Jailory' written in chalk. “ Bah ! ” re- 
peated^ the unknown man, surprised at this coincidence, whilst 
ringing the bell of number eight. The two doors were six 
paces from one another. 

“ Are you living at Rapernasumoff’s ? ” he asked of Sonia, 
with a smile “ He mended* me a waistcoat yesterday. 1 
lodge liere, close to you, in Madame Resslich Gertrude 
Karlovna’s rooms. Isn’t that strange ? ” Sonia looked at- 
tentively at him. “ VV'e are neighbours, then? ” he went on, in 
a plea.sant tone of voice. “ I have only been in St. Petersburg 
since the day before yesterday. Well, till we meet again.” 
Sonia made no reply. The door was opened and the girl 
quickly entered. She felt frightened, abashed. 

kazounnkhin was in excellent spirits wldlst accompanying 
his friend to Porphyrius’s. * * 

“Capital, my dear fellow!” he repealed more than once, 
“sAid 1 am delighted, 1 can tell you! 1 did not know that you 
yourself had been pledging things with the old woman. Was 
it long ago ? I mean, is it long since you were there ?” 

“Where do you mean ? ” answered Raskolnikoff, s^ming to 
question his memory. “I was there, I liiink, two day.s before 
she died. I am not anxious to yike my things out of pawn just 
now,” he added somewhat hurriedly, as if this questiot^had 
struck him. ** I have only got about a rouble left, thanks to the 
follies 1 committed yesterday whilst in the state of mind I was 
in ! ” * He laid considerable stress on the words “ state of 
mind.” ♦ 

“Yes, indeed,” Razoumikhin made haste to reply, whilst 
dwelling on a thought which had struck him, “ it was owing to 
that, then, that you — the matter did strike me — do you know 
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that, when you were in vour delirious state, you talked of 
nothing but rings and watcn<hains ? You did, indeed. It is 
all clear to me now, and everything is explained.” 

“ I see how this idea has got hold of them I I have evidence 
to that effect now ; this man would lay down his life for mine, 
and he is delighted to be able to account for my talking of 
finger-rings during my raving condition ! My language must 
have confirmed their suspicions!’* mused Raskolnikoff. “But,*' 
he inquired in a loud voice, ‘'shall we find liim in?” 

Of course we shall,” replied Razoumikhin, without hesita* 
tion. “ He is a capital fellow, as you will see 1 A little awk- 
ward, I admit — nof, le^mc tell you, that he is wanting in good 
manners. No, no ; he is awkward from another point of view. 

• He is no fool cither ; on the contrary, he is very sharp,^nl^ his 
cast of mind is a peculiar one — incredulous, peptic, cynical. 
Nothing he enjoys more than to mystify people. At the same 
time, he sticks to the old lines — that is to say that he admits 
nothing but material evidence.* He knows his business, I can 
tell you. Last year he disentangled a case of murder in which 
nearly every species of evidence was wanting! He is most 
anxious to get to know you ! ” 

“ Why should he be ? ” 

“Oh I only because Why, latterly, during your malady, 

we have often h' cl occasion to talk about you. He used to he 
present at our conversations. When he heard that you ^ere 
reading for the law, and that you had been obliged to leave 
the University, he said? *What a pity!’ From that 1 gathered 
— not that I attached any special importance to his remark, but 
rath«T 10 many other things. Yesterday, ZaniftofT—listeiT t(j 
me, Rodia. When 1 took you home yesterday I was intoxi- 
cated, and talked anyhow. I fear you must have taken what I 
said in bad part.” • 

“ What was it you said ? Did you say pt^^T»le t(»ok me for a 
lunatic? They may be right aftej all,” answered Raskolnikoff, 
with forced smile. • • 

They remained silent. Razoiimikhin’s good spirits were « 
angrily noticed by Ra.skolnikofft What his friend had just told 
him concerning the magistrate did not fail to cauSe him 
anxiety. • 

“That’s the house,” said Razoumikhin. 

“The main thing to know,” thought Ra.sko1nikofl( “is 
f^hether Porphyrius is informed of my visit yesterday to the 
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lodging of that old hag, and as to my inquiries on the sub- 
ject of bloody 1 must, first of all, *be satisfied on that score. 
I must, as soon as I can, catch his eye, and make sure of that, 
otherwise Til make a clean breast of it, though it cost roe my 
life.” 

“Do you know?” he went on, adtlressins; Razoumikhin 
brusquely, with a sly smile, “ I fancy, old fellow, that since 
this mornin;* you have been greatly agitated. Am I right?” 

“ In what way ? Not at all ! ” replied Razoumikhin, vexed. 

“I am right, though. Just now, for instance, you were 
fidgeting on the edge of your rhair, a thing you never do, and 
people might have thought you had the cra^p. You kept on 
starting up ; your temper was continually changing ; you got 
cross, to become a moment afterwards like honey and sugar.* 
Why, you eveq blushed, and when you were asked to dinner 
you turned scarlet.” 

“Nonsense ! what makes you say that ? ” 

“Why, yoif are as bashful as a schoolboy! Even now you 
are blushing ! ” 

“ You are unbearable.” 

“But why such confusion, O Romeo? As you please, FH 
mention all about it, somewhere, to-day. Hah ! hah ! hah ! I 
shall be sure to amuse my mother and some one else.” 

“ Jpst one moment ; things are getting serious — let me tell 

you. — why, after that ” spluttered Kazoumikhin, cold as ice. 

“What will you mention to them? My ^dear friend, what a 
horrid fellow you are 1 ” 

“Just like a rose ! If you only knew how it becomes you ! 
Buf 1 hope you have taken care of your toilet to-day ? Bless 
me, if I don’t think you have gone in for bear's grease ! Put 
your head down for a minute so that I rna> smell ! ” 

“You horrid wretch !” 

Raskolnikoff burst out laughing, ard this hilarity, which 
he seemed unable to check, pontinued till the two young ,^en 
reached Porphyrins Petrovitcll's hoflse. The visitors* lau^ter 
' could be heard within, and Kaskolnikc^if trusted that it might 
be. 

“ Say another word, and 1*11 do for you I ” muttered Razou- 
mikhin furiou.sly, seizing his friend’s shoulder. 
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CH*APTER V. 

Raskolnikoff entered the magistraie’s house with the stir of a 
man doing his very best to keep his countenance, but who 
only succeeded in doing so at great pains. Behind him came 
Razoumikhin, blushing like a peony, his features distorted by 
anger and shame. The ungainly person and discomfit(*d 
aspect of this big hoy were, at the moment, amusing enough 
to justify his comrade’s hilarity. Porphyrius Petrovitch, 
standing up in the middle of the room, looked inquiringly at 
his two visitors. RUskosnikoff bowed to the master of the house, 
shook hands with him, and seemed lo make a violent effort to 
«atiile his laiig'ning mood whilst having to an<^wer customary 
questions. But no sooner had he recovered his^self-posscssion 
and stammered out a lew words, than, in the very act of intro- 
duction, his eyes accidently met those of Razoumikhin. He 
could no longer contain himself, and his serious* attitude van- 
ished before a fit oi merriment, ail the more uncontrollable from 
its previous curb. Razoumikhin unwittingly played into his 
friend’s hands, for this ^‘silly laughter” tlirew him into a passion, 
which lent to the interview an air of frank and natural gaiety. 

“ Wretch ! ” howled Razoumikhin, violently raising his arm. 

The effect of this gesture was to upset a small side-table 
where stood a tumbler which had contained tea. , 

“Pray, gentlemen, why spoil the furniture? You are doing 
injury to the Slate ! ” exclaimed Porphyrins relrovitch. 

Raskolnikoff roared to such an extent that for some time he 
left his hand in that of the magistrate, and it certainly wduld 
have been unusual to have left it there too long, hence he 
w’ithdrew it at the right moment in order to keep up the 
assume<I part he was playing. As for Razoumikhin, he was 
more confused than ever since he had upse^ a side-table and 
broken a glass, and, alter having contempiated with gloomy 
air the result of his bad temper, he moved to the casement, 
where, with back turned on tbe others, he looked tlirough the . 
windows, without, however, seeming to see anything. Por- 
phyrius Petrovitch laughed by way of good-breeding, atthough 
he evidently expected some kind of explanation. Zarnetoff 
was seated somewhere in a corner ; on the appearance of the 
visitors, he just rose^ attempting a smile, altliongh by no means 
off his guard at what had happened and considering Raskolni- 
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koff with special curiosity. The latter had certainly not ex- 
pected to meet a police official, whose presence caused him a 
disagreeable surprise. 

**Here is another point to be taken into consideration/' 
he thought. 

“Pray excuse me,” he commenced, with pretended em- 
barrassment. “ Razoumikhin is ” 

“ That will do ! You have caused me great amusement by 
your way of entering. I see he won’t even say ‘ How do you 
do ? ' ” added Porphyrius Petrovitch, pointing to Razoumikhin 
with a nod. 

“I really don’t know why he is so angry with me. I only 
told him, as we were coming along, that he was like Romeo — 
and^I uven proved it to him ; that was all.” • 

“Wretch ! ”, cried Razcmmikhin without looking round. 

“ He must have had very good reasons to take your little joke 
in such bad part,” remarked Porphyrius Petrovitch with a smile. 

“ There pe^ps out the magistrate — alw.ays sounding 1 I wish 
the deuce would take all of you!” replied Razoumikhin, who 
now began to laugh in his turn ; he had suddenly recovered his 
good temper and cheerfully approached Porphyrius Petrovitch. 

“No more nonsense I Let us proceed to business ! Permit 
me to introduce to you my friend Rodion Romanovitch Ras- 
kolni^off, who has heard a great deal about you, and is anxious 
to make your acquaintance ; he has to discuss some little 
affair with you. Holloa! Zametoff. what brings you here? 
So you are already accjuainted, and since when ? ” 

“What can this mean now?” asked Raskolnikoff of himself 
with anxiety. 

Razouinikhin’s question seemed to annoy Zametoff some- 
what; he soon, however, got over that, “ll was yesterday, at 
your house; that we became acquainted,” he said in his &sy way. 

“ Then the finger of fate has been at work. Do you know, 
Porphyrius, that last week he; expressed a very great wish tp be 
introduced to you, but it would appear that you have beeb^^ble 
• to become acquainted without me. Have you any tobacco, 
by-the-hy?” 

Porp'byrius Petrovitch was in morning-costume : — dressing- 
gown, slippers down at heel, speckiess linen. *He was a 
man of thirty-five, below medium . height, stout, and even 
somewhat corpulent He had neither b^rd nor moustache, 
and his hair was cut short. His large round head was particu- 
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larly fleshy in the nape of the neck. His bloated, round, and 
slightly flat face was not granting in vivacity or /:heerfulne 88 , 
although his complexion, of a darkish yellow, was far from 
indicating sound health. Had it not been for the expression 
of his eyes — which, hidden under almost white lashes, seemed 
to be continually blinking, as if to make signs of some kind 
or other — one might have taken his face for a good one. But 
it was this expression which singularly belied the rest of the 
countenance. At first sight, one could not help noticing 
the more or less rustic physique of his frame, but an attentive 
observer was soon undeceived as to that. 

As soon as he heird fiiat Raskolnikoif had to discuss some 
little affair with him, Porphyrius Petfovitch invited him to sit 
down on the sofa by his side, did the s.ime at the other end, 
and placed himself at his disposal with the greatest eagerne.ss 
As a rule, we feel more or less constrained when a person 
with whom we have but sligjpt acquaintance shows much 
curiosity to hear us ; and our embarrassment becomes all the 
greater if the subject about to be discussed is, in our eyes, 
scarcely deserving of the e.xtreme attention lavished on us. 
Nevertheless, Raskolnikoff, in a few short and precise words, 
went into all the aspects of his little affair, and was even 
enabled, whilst doing so, to take good stock of Porphyrius 
l^etrovitch, who on his part was not wanting in careful observa- 
tion. Razoumikhin, facing them both, listened impaticnily, 
whilst his gaze kep{ ^n wandering from his friend to the 
magistrate and back again, in a manner less than polite. 

“ The idiot ! fumed Raskolnikoff to himself. 

“You must place the matter in the hands of the police," 
answered Porphyrius Petrovitch in the most self-possessed 
manner. “You must explain how, being cognisant of such 
and such* a circumstance — that is, this murder — yoti wish to 
inform the magistrate entrusted with the case that certain 
articles are yours, and that you wish to redeem them. But 
you will sure to be written tfi.'* * 

“Unfortunately,” replied Raskolnikoff, with feigzled con- 
fusion, “ 1 am not in funds for fhe time being, and my .avail- 
able means do not even allow me to take these trumpery 
things out. 'To tell you the truth, I am anxious to confine 
myself to the statement that those things are mine, and that 
as soon as possible— ^ ” 

“That does not matter,” answered Porphyrius Petrovitch, 
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who hardly noticed the financial explanation, you can, if you 
like, write directly to me, and state that being cognisant and 
so forth, you are anxious to inform us as to those articles 
which are your own, and which ” 

“Can I write such a letter on unstamped paper?” inter- 
rupted RaskolnikofT, pretending only to see the pecuniary side 
of the case. 

“On any paper you like!” Porphyrins Petrovitch uttered 
these words in a frankly railing way, with a suggestive look 
at RaskolnikofT. At all events, the latter would have swoin 
that this look was meant for him, and was the result of 
Heaven only knows what secret thought. He might, after 
all, said he to himself, be mistaken. “ He knows ! was the 
momentary thought. 

“ Excuse my having disturbed you about such a trifle,” was 
• the slightly disconcerted reply. “ These things are not worth 
more than five roubles, but as|ociation makes them ^mniculariy 
valuable to me, and I must own that I was greatly concerned 
on hearing ” 

“Was that the reason you were so upset, yesterday, on 
hearing me tell Zosimoff that Porphyrius was examinirjg the 
people who had pledged things at the old pawnbroker's?” 
asked Razoumikhin with evident intention. 

But this was beyond a joke. RaskolnikofT could not bear 
it, 'and cast on the clumsy chatterer a look flashing anger, 
though knowing in a moment the irnpnulence he had been 
guilty of, and which he did his best to repair. “ You seem to 
mp to be poking fun at me, my friend,” he said to Razouniikhin, 
pretending to be greatly vexed “ 1 admit that I meddle per- 
haps too much with tl)ings which in your eyes may be insignifi- 
cant, but that is no reason why you should look upon nu: as a 
selfish and greedy man ; trifles like that may be of value to me. 
As I told you just now, the silver watch, which may not he 
worth more than a is all I have from my late father. 

Poke fun at me, if you like, but my mother has just pat# me a 
visit*' — on saying which he turned towards Porphyrius — “and if 
she knew,” he went on once* more, addressing Razoumikhin, 
in a voice as trembling as possible, “if she knew that I am no 
longer in possession of that watch, I am certain she would be 
in despair I Women are like that I” 

“ By no means ! I did not mean in that way ! You are quite 
wrong as to my thoughts!” protested Razoumikhin aggrieved 
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**Have I done well ? Wjis it natural ? Did I pitch my key 
too high?*’ Raskolnikoff asked himself anxiously. ought 

not to have said * women’ in the general sense.” 

Has your mother paid you a visit ? ” inquired Porphyrius 
Petrovitch. 

“Yes ! 

“When did she come?” 

“ Last night.” 

The magistrate was silent for a moment ; he seemed to be 
thinking. “Under any circumstances your things won’t get 
lost,” was his calm ^nd cold remark. “ Do you know, I have 
been expecting your visit for some time.” On saying which, 
he quickly pushed the ash-tray to RaA>umikhin, who kept on 
dropping his cigarette-ash on the carpet. Raskolnikoff shud- 
dered, but the magistrate did not seem to notice <t, anxious as 
he was to preserve his carpet. 

“You have been expecting his visit? But how did you 
know that he had pledged anything there ? ” cried 
Racoumikhin. 

Porphyrius Petrovitch, without any further reply, said to 
Raskolnikoff: “Youi things, a ring and a watch, were at her 
place, wrapped up in a piece of paper, and on this paper your 
name was legiblv written in pencil, with the date of the day 
she had receiv. d these things from you.” • 

“What a memory you mu.st have got!” said Raskolnikoff, with 
a forced smile, doing Jiij^ best to look the magistrate unflinch- 
ingly in the face. However he could not help adding; “ 1 say 
so, because, as the owners of the pledged articles are no doubt 
very numerous, you must, I should fancy, have some difficulty 
in remembering them all ; but I see, on the contrary, that you 
do nothir^ of the kind. (Oh I fool ! why add that ?)'” 

“ But they have nearly all of them come here ; Jou alone 
bad not done so,” answered Porphyrius, with an almost imper- 
ceptible sneer, ^ • 

“I happened to he rather *un well.” 

“ So I heard. I have been told that you have beerf in great 
pain. Even now you arc pale.”* , 

“Not at all. I am not pale. On tbe contrary, 1 am very 
well ! ” answered Raskolnikoff in a tone of voice which had all 
at once become brutal and violent He felt rising within him 
uncontrollable anger. . “ Anger will make me say some foolish 
thing,” he thought. But why do they exasperate me? ” 
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“ He was rather unwell ! A pretty expression, to be sure ! 
exclaimed Razoutnikhin. "The fact is that up to yesterday 
he has been almost unconscious. Would you believe it, 
Porphyrius ? Yesterday, when he could hardly stand upright, 
he seized the moment when ZosimofThad just left him, to dress, 
to be off by stealth, and to go loafing about. Heaven only 
knows where, till midnight, being, all the time, in a completely 
raving condition. Can you imagine such a thing? It is a 
most remarkable case ! ” 

“Indeed I In a completely raving state?” remarked Por- 
phyrius, with the toss of the head peculiar to Russian rustics. 

"Absurd! Don't you believe a Vorh of it! Resides, I 
need not urge you to thit effect— of course you are convinced/’ 
observed Raskolnikoff, beside himself with passion. But Por - 
phyrius Petrovitch did not seem to hear these singular words. 

"How could you have gone out if you had not been de- 
lirious?” asked Razoumikhin„getiing angry in his turn. " Why 
have gone out at all ? What was the object of it ? And, above 
all, to go in that secret manner? Come, now, make a clean 
breast of it — you know you vrere out of your mind, were you 
not? Now that danger is gone by, I tell you so to your face.” 

"I had been very much annoyed yesterday,” said Raskolni- 
koff, addressing tlie magistrate, with more or less of insolence 
in his smile, "and, wishing to get rid of them, I went out to 
hil-e lodgings where I could be sure of privacy, to effect which 
I had taken a ceitain amount of mpney. Mr. Zametoff saw 
what I had by me, and perhaps he can say whether I was in 
my right senses yesterday or whether 1 was delirious? Perhaps 
he will judge as to our quarrel.” Nothing would have pleased 
him better than there and then to have strangled that gentle- 
man, wh 9 se taciturnity and equivocal facial exf>ression irritated 
him. ^ 

"In my opinion, you were talking very sensibly and even 
with considerable shrewdness ; only I thought you too irritable,” 
observed Zametoff ofT-handedly. ** 

"Just now,” added Porphyrius Petrovitch, "Nicoderaus 
Thomich told me he met you late last night, in the lodgings of 

au official who had been run over ” 

"Exactly!” put in Razoumikhin. “This proves my own 
statement definitely! Did you not behave like a lunatic in 
that man's place? You gave all you had to pay for the funeral 
expenses ! I<«admit that you wished to assist the widow, but 
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yott might have given her fifteen, or even twenty, roubles, if 
necessary, and have kept something for yourself ; whereas you 
gave everything you had — you spent, in fact, your whole 
twenty-five roubles ! ** 

*'But how do you know that I did not find a treasure? 
Yesterday 1 was in the mood for largess. Mr. Zametoff knows 
that I did find one! 1 must really apologize for having 
pestered you for half an hour by my useless twaddle,” he went 
on, with quivering lips, addressing Porphyrius. “ You arc tired, 
I should think 1 ” 

“What do you say? Quite the contiary! If you only 
knew how you int€resa me ! I am interested in seeing and 
iiearing you — in fact, I am enchanted avith your visit I” 

• “ Do let us have some tea 1 We are as dry as fishes I ” ex- 
claimed Razoumikhin. ^ 

“ Good idea I But perhaps you would like something more 
substantial before tea, would you?” 

“ Look alive, then I ” * * 

Porphyrius Petrovitch went out to order tea. All kinds of 
thdughts were at work in RaskolnikolTs brain. He was ex- 
cited. “They don’t even take pains to dissemble; they 
certainly don’t mince matters as far as I am concerned: that is 
something, at all events ! Since Porphyrius knew next to 
nothing about me, why on earth .should he have spoken ^with 
Nicodemus Thomich at all? They even scorn to deny that 
they are on my track, almost like a pack of hounds ! They cer- 
tainly speak out plainly enough I ” he said, trembling with rage. 
“Well, do so, as bluntly as you like, but don’t play with me 
ns the cat would with the mouse ! That’s not quite ci^il, 
Porphyrius Petrovitch; 1 won’t quite allow that yet! I’ll make 
a stand and tell you some plain truths to your faces; and then 
you shalPfind out my real opinion about you ! ” He had some 
difficulty in breathing. “ But supposing that all this is pure 
fancy? — a kind of mirage? Suppose 1 had misunderstood? 
Let me try and keep up my^asty*part, and not commit myself, 
like the fool, by blind anger ! Ought 1 to give them credit for 
intentions they have not? Their words are, in themselves, not 
very extraordinary ones — so much must be allowed ; *but a 
double meaning may lurk beneath them. Why did Porphyrius, 
in speaking of the old wpman, simply say *At her place?’ 
Why did Zametoff observe that 1 had spoken very sensi>>)y ? 
Why their peculiar manner? — yes^ it is this mawer of theirs. 
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How is it possible that ail this cannot have struck Razoumikhin ? 
The booby never notices anything'! But I seem to be feverish 
again I Did Porphyrius give me a kind of wink just now, or 
was I deceived in some way? The idea is absurd! Why 
should he wink at me? Perhaps they intend to upset my 
nervous organisation, and, by so doing, drive me to extremes ! 
Either the whole thing is a phantasmagoria, or — they know I 

**Zameto!f, himself, is insolent. He has thought things over 
since yesterday. I suspected that he would change his opinion 1 
He behaves here as he would at home, and yet it is his first 
visit ! Porphyrius does not consider him in the light of a 
stranger; he sat down even, and Uirned his back on him. 
Those two have become fast friends, and 1 am sure that I am 
the^caiise of their intimacy. 1 am sure they were talking of 
me when wa came in 1 Can they know anything about my 
visit to the old woman’s room ? I am longing to know I When 
1 stated that 1 had gone out to engage lodgings, Porphyrius did 
not notice niy observation, fiut 1 did well to mention that, as 
it may come in handy later on I As for my condition of mind, 
the magistrate did not seem to want to know anything about 
that. He is eyidently j)erfectly aware as to how I spent the 
evening. But he knew nothing about my mother’s visit. And 
as for that hag — who made a pencil note of the date of the 
pledging? No, no I your affected assurance does not mislead 
me. Up to the present you are without facts ; you have 
nothing but idle conjectures. Bring forward one single fact, 
assuming you can do as much as that ! The visit I paid to the 
old woman proves nothing ; it may be attributed to my condi- 
tion of mind at the lime. 1 distinctly remember what I told the 
journeymen and the dvornik. But do they really know that 
I went there at all ? I do not intend leaving till I am certain 
on that pbint ! Why have I come at all.? But I itn getting 
angry, a thing to he feared! What makes me so irritable? 
Perhaps it is better that it should be so. I shall continue my 
r6le of invalid. Perhaps he’ll be^m to worry me, so as % make 
me forget myself. Ah ! why have I come at ail ? 

Al|; these thoughts Hashed through his mind with the rapidity 
of lightning, Porphyrius Petrovitch came back a moment 
afterwards. He seemed in a very good temper. ‘‘When I 
left your place yesterday, old fellow, 1 was really not well,*’ he 
commenced, addressing Razoumikhin with a cheerincss which 
was only just ))ecoming apparent, “ but that is all gone now.” 
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^*Did you find the evening a pleasant one? I left you in 
the thick of the fun ; who came off best?’’ « 

“ Nobody, of course. They cavilled to their heart’s con- 
tent over their old .arguments.” 

Fancy, Rodia, the discussion last evening turned on the 
question: ‘Does crime exist? Yes, or No.* And the'non- 
sense they talked on the subject I ” 

“ What is there extraordinary in the query? It is the social 
question without the charm of novelty,” answered Ra.^kolnikoff 
abruptly. 

“ The question was not put like that,” remarked l^orphyrius. 

“ Not exactly lilA; that, 1 own,” immediately admitted 
Razoumikhin, who had moved according to his wont. “ Listen, 
Rodia, and give us yoni opinion — I insist. Yesterday,* when 
those fellows upset me, anti I was expecting yoUf having told 
them you were coming — these Sociaiist.s then commenced by 
airing tiieir theory. W'e all knoij what il is — in other words, 
crime is a protest again-jt a badly-organized social state of tilings 

that’s all. When they have said that, they have said all ; 
they admit no other cause for crimin.il acts ; in their own 
opinion, man is driven to commit crime in ronse(|iience of 
some irresistible centrifugal influence, and nothing else. 7'his 
is their favourite theme.” 

“Talking of crime and centrifugal influence,” said Porph}vius 
Petrovilch, speaking to Raskolmkoff, “ 1 remember a produrc- 
tion of yours which greatly interested me. 1 am speaking about 
your article on crime, I don’t very well remember the title. I 
was delighted in reading it two months ago in the Pcriodicql 
IFord” 

^ My article? In the Ptriodual Wordf^' asked Raskolnikofl 
astonished. “ I wrote, it is true, an article six months ago, 
when 1 left the University, in connection with s'-'me fiook, but 
1 sent it to the Hebdomadal IVord^ and not to the Periodical 
Wordr 

“That is the paper it cam^out ih.” 

“ In the meantime, the Hebdomadal Word ceased to’appear; 
that was why my article was not fiublished at the time.” , 

“ Quite so ; but, whilst no longer appearing, the Hebdomadal 
Word became amalgamated with the Periodical Word^ and this 
is how your article was published by the last paper two months 
ago. Did you not knqw that ?” 

Raskolnikoff had not known it « 
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“ Then you may go and draw the money for your copy ! 
What a disposition is yours, however ! You live so hermit-like 
that the very things which interest you directly, do not even 
come under your notice ! That is a fact.'* 

“Bravo, Rodia I I did not know anything about it either !'' 
exclaimed Razoumikhin. “This very day 1 shall ask for the 
number in the reading-room ! Is it two months ago since the 
article was inserted? Wliat was the date? never mind — I 
shall find out ! What a joke ! And he has never said any- 
thing about it !** 

“ But how do you know the article was mine? I only signed 
it with an initial/' c* ^ 

“ I discovered it latel}, quite by chance. The chief editor 
is a friend of mine ; it was he who let out the secret of yoijr 
authorship- /I'lie article has greatly interested me.” 

“1 was analyzing, if I remember rightly, the psychological 
condition of a criminal at the moment of his deed.” 

“Yes, and you strove to prove that a criminal, at such a 
moment, is always, mentally, more or less unhinged. 'J’hat 
point of view is a very original one, but it was not this part of 
your article which most interested me. 1 was particularly 
struck by an idea at the end of the article, and which, un- 
fortunately, you have touched upon too cursorily. In a word, 
if 3 iou remember, you maintained that there are men in 
existence who can, or more accurately, who have an absolute 
riglit to commit all kinds of wdeked and criminal acts — men 
for whom, to a certain extent, laws do not exist." 

At this false interpretation of his views, Raskolnikoff smiled. 
“How? What? Aright to commit crime? Did he not 
rather ntean to say that a criminal is urged to crime by an 
irresistible centrifugal influence ?” asked Razoumikhin with a 
species of anxiety. ^ 

“No, no, mat is not the point hi question," replied Por- 
phyrius. ** In the article under discussion, men are divided 
into ordinary and extraordirfary irien. The former mull live in 
a state df obedience, and have no right to break the law, inas- 
much as they are nothing more than ordinary men ; the latter 
have a right to commit every kind of crime, and to break every 
law, from the very fact that they are extraordinary men. 1 
think that is what you mean, unless I am mistaken ? " 

“But how? It is impossible that such things can be?*^ 
stammered Razoumikhin, confused. 
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RaskolnikofT smiled again. He had seen in a moment that 
they wished to get from him*a statement of facts, ajid, remem- 
bering his article, he was ready to enter into explanations. 

That is not quite it,’* he commenced in simple and modest 
tones. “I must allow, however, that you have almost pre- 
cisely reproduced my theory ; tf you like, 1 will go so far as to 
say, very precisely” (he emphasized these last words with a 
certain pleasure). “ I did not say, however, as you make me 
do, that extraordinary men are absolutely bound to be always 
committing all kinds of criminal acts. 1 even believe that the 
censor would not have permitted the pubhcation of an article 
conceived in this seifse. • This is really what I maintained : An 
extraordinary man has a right — not officially, be it understood 
--^but from and by his very individuality, to permit hi^ con- 
science to overstep certain bounds, only so far as U^e realization 
of one of his ideas mav require it. (Such an idea may from 
time to time be of advantage to ^umanity.) You pretend that 
my article is not a clear one : I will do my best* to make it 
so; perhaps 1 am right in surmising that such is your wish. 
According to my theory, if Kepler’s or Newton’s inventions had, 
in consequence of certain obstacles, not been able 10 get into 
vogue without the sacrifice of one, ten, a hundred, or even a 
larger number of intervening human impediments, Newton 
would have had the right — nay, would have been obligee^ — to 
do away with these few, these hundred men, in order that bis 
discoveries might become known to the whole world. This 
does not imply, however, that Newton had a right to assassinate 
at his will or fancy any living thing, or to steal daily in open 
market. * 

“ Further on in my article, I remember insisting on the idea 
that all legislators and rulers of men, commencirrg with the 
earliest dbwn to Lycurgus, Solon, Mahomet, Napoteon, etc., 
etc., have, one and all, been criminals, for, whilst giVing new 
laws, they have naturally broken through older ones which had 
been faithfully observed by ifociety and transmitted by its pro- 
genitors. These men most certainly never hesilated^ to shed 
blood, as soon as they saw the advantage of doing so. It may 
even be remarked that nearly ail these beneiactors and teachers 
of humanity have been terribly bloodthirsty. Consequently, 
not only all great men, buUall those who, by hook or by crook, 
have raised themselves above the common herd, men who 
are capable of evolving something new, must, in^ virtue of their 
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innate power, be, undoubtedly, criminals, more or less, be it 
said. Othepvise they could not free themselves from trammels; 
and, as for being bound by them, that they cannot be — their 
very mission forbidding it. 

“You must own that, as far as we have gone, there is 
nothing very new in my article. The s&me views have been 
uttered and printed a thousand times. As for my division of 
men into ordinary and extraordinary ones, 1 own to its being 
somewhat arbitrary, but I take no heed of the question of 
figures, which hampers me but slightly. But I believe that the 
kernel of my theory is a sound one. It confines itself to maim 
taining that Nature divides men into • two' categories : the first, 
an inferior one, cvjmprising ordinary men, the kind of material 
whose;, function it is to reproduce specimens like themselves ; 
the other, a superior one, comprising men who have the gift or 
power to make a new word, thought, or deed felt. Their sub- 
divisions are naturally innumerable, but these tw'o main cate- 
gories contain distinctively-marked characteristics. 'Fo the firsl 
belong, in a general way, conservatives, men for order, who live 
in a state of obedience and love it. To iny mind, such men 
cannot help obeying, because it is their destiny, and such an 
act has nothing buniiliating for them. 

“ The next class, however, consists exclusively of men who 
break the law, or strive, according to their capacity or power, 
to, cfo so. 'Lhcir crimes are naturally relative ones, and of 
varied gravity. Most of these insist upon destruction of what 
exists in the mine of wdiat ought to exist! And if, in the execu- 
tion of their idea, they should be obliged to shed blood, step 
o^er corpses, they can conscientiously do both in the interest 
of their idea, othorw’ise — pray mark this. It is in so far that 
my article gives them a right to comm', crime. (Yovi will 
remember that our starting argument was a judicial ^question.) 
There is, however, not much need for anx'ety. The bulk of 
men hardly ever concedes ^em such a right; it either decapi- 
tates or hangs them, and by xloin^so performs most vii^ously 
its conservative mission till the day this very class erects statues 
in veneration of those thus executed. The first group is always 
predominant in the piescnt ; the second, however, is master oi 
the future. One class keeps up the world by increasing its in- 
habitants, the other arouses humanity and makes it act. Both 
have absolutely tlie same right to existence — yea, even to the 
day of the New Jerusalem 1’* 
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“Then you believe in the^New Jerusalem 

“I do,” replied, with considerable stress, RaskolnikoIT, who, 
during the whole of this tirade, had kept his eye obstinately 
Axed on some spot in the carpet. 

“ And — do you believe in God? Excuse my inquisitiveness.’' 

“I do,” repeated the young man, raising his eyes on'Por- 
phyrius. 

“And in the resurrection of Lazarus?” 

“Yes. But why put such questions?” 

“Do you believe fully?” 

“ Fully.” 

“Excuse my Iiaifing^put ihe^e questions, but I was in- 
terested. Permit me once more — I arfi going back 10 the sul>- 
ject we were talking about just now — they are not alvtays 
executed ; on the contrary, there are some who— r— ” 

“ What? Wlio arc triumphant during their lifetime? Yes, . 
such a thing happens to some of^them, and then ” 

“ It is they, I suppose, who give up the others for capital 
punishment ? ” 

“Yes, if necessary, and, let me tell you, this is most fre- 
quently the case. Fn m a general point of view, your observa- 
tion is full of accuracy.” 

“Thanks. But tell me: How is it possible to distinguish 
these extraordinary men from ordinary ones? Have they, at 
birth, any special marks? It strikes me that here we require 
a little more precision, cyid, to some extent, a more apparent 
definition. Excuse this fidgetiness, after all but natural to a 
practical and good-meaning man ; but could they not, for, in 
stance, wear some special dress — an emlilein of some kind *or 
other? For, you must agree, if confusion set in ; if a member 
of one cl^ss were to concc^ive that he belonged to ‘the other, 
and were, according to your happy expression, to try ind *over- 
come every obstacle,* then ” 

“ Oh ! such a thing often happens. Your second remark is 
even a more clever one than‘*the dthcr.” 

“ Thanks 1 ” • 

“ Don*t mention it ; but remelnber tliat such an erroi only 
possible with men of the first category, that is to say, in the 
case of those whom I have, perhaps clumsily, called ‘ordinary* 
men. Notwithstanding thoir inborn tendency to obey, many 
of them, as a result o( some freak of nature, fancy themselves 
men that ought to be in the van, and consider , themselves in 
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the light of * regenerators * — thinV themselves selected to bring 
about a 'new state of things/ and this illusion is perfectly 
genuine in their case. At the same time, they do not, as a 
rule, recognize the real regenerators, they even sometimes 
despise them as people behind the times — lacking in genius. 
But In my opinion that is not a* very great danger, and there is 
no occasion for anxiety, for they never accomplish much. 
They may sometimes be urged on by way of punishment for 
their presumption, and thus be placed once more in their right 
place, but tliat is all ; even in such cases, there is no special 
need to harass the instrument — on the ^contrary, they them- 
selves are more or less their own bastigators, ^cause their 
characters are sensitive ones, and this punishment they either 
award each other mutually or by themselves. They may be 
seen undergoing various open inflictions, w’hich cannot fail to 
edify ; in a word, anxiety on their score would be more than 
futile.” 

“I must confess that in this particular case you have some- 
what set me at rest, but here is something else which worries 
me : tell me, pray, are there many of these extraordinary men 
who have the right to destroy others ? 1 am ready to yield 
them precedence, but if there are very many of them, you must 
own such a fact to be rather a disagreeable one, eh ? ” 

“ Pray do not let that disturb you to any great extent,” Ras- 
kclnikoff continued in the same tone. “ Generally, the number 
of men born with new idea.s, or even* C3pal)le of giving utter- 
ance to anything out of the ordinary course, is infinitesimal. 
It is a self-evident fact that the repartition of births in the 
various categories and subdivisions of humanity must be care- 
fully regulated by some natural law. This law, unfortunately, 
is unknown to us as yet, but 1 fully believe in ita existence 
and also that it will be discovered sooner or later. I believe 
that very many of us have only a sole duty in this world, the 
bringing finally into life, after long and mysieriov-^ cross- 
breeding, a man who, out of many others, shall possess special 
independence. In proportion to this increase of indei)endence, 
we begin to discover one man in ten thousand, or even in a 
hundred thousand (my figures are approximate ones), a genius 
is found among several millions of men, and it is highly 
probable that thousands of millions pass through life before 
there arises one of those lofty intellects which renew the face 
of the globe. < Unfortunately, I have had no opportunity of 
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peeping in the retort where this process of evolution takes 
place. At all events there is,* there must be, some^ immutable 
law at work in this process — chance has nothing whatever to 
do with it.” 

** 1 really think that both of you are joking,” exclaimed, at 
last, Razoumikhin ; ** you are mystifying one another, 1 fancy ! 
You are not really talking seriously, are you, Rodia f '* 

Without replying, KaskolnikofT raised on him his pale and 
apparently suffering face. Whilst looking at its calm and woe- 
begone expression, Razoumikhin thought the caustic, irritating, 
and rude manner Porphyrius had assumed was very singular. 

'^Well, my dear frfen^ if you are really serious, of course 
you are perfectly right in saying that your statements are not 
new ones, and that they are very much like what we have read 
and heard a thousand times ; but I am grieved tq observe that 
the only original opinion you adduce, is a moral right to shed 
blood — this opinion I find you support, even defend, with 
fanaticism. This is, in fact, tlfic main key to Jrour article. 
Mojal licence or authority to kill is, to my mind, even more 
terrible tlran official legal authority to the same effect.” 

** Quite so. It is, in fact, much more terrible,” remarked 
Porphyrius. 

** No, you raid more than you really thought ; you did not 
mean that at all ! 1 purpose reading your article ; whilst 

talking, people are sometimes carried away! You canqot 
really have such opinions. But 1 shall read it.” 

“ There is nothing* of the kind in my article at all, I have 
hardly touched upon such a question,” said Raskolnikoff. 

“Yes, yes,” went on Porphyrius, “ I now almost understand 
your way of looking at crime; but, excuse my persistency, if 
a young man fancies himself a Lycurgus or a Mahomet of the 
future, of'eourse his first step will be to trample tmder foot 
every obstacle in the way of his crusade.” 

“ He will say to himself, * I propose undertaking a long 
campaign, and, in order to db so, i shall require money.' And 
then, of course, he will get money. Can you guess how?” 
All at once, Zametoff sniffed in^is corner. Raskolnikoff did 
not even look at him. ** 1 roust admit,” he added coolly, 
“that such cases occasionally occur. They are snares set by 
vanity for vain and foolish •people ; young men are especially 
caught in them.” 

“ You understand that, do you ? * ^ 
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What?” replied RaskolnikofiC with a smile. " Is that my 
fault? Things of that kind happen every day. Just now," 
he added, pointing to Razoumikhin, '*this man reproached 
me for countenancing murder. What can that matter? Is 
society not sufficiently protected by penal servitude, prisons, 
magistrates, the hulks? Why,* therefore, be uneasy? Find 
your thief first 1 ” 

** And, supposing we do find him?" 

“ All the worse for him, of course." 

** At all events, you are logical. But what will his conscience 
tell you ? ” 

“What is that to you?” • ' 

** It is a question of interest to humanity.” 

“ T,he man who has a conscience suffers whilst acknow- 
ledging his ^n. That is his punishment — to say nothing of 
the galleys." 

“ Then, I suppose," asked Razoumikhin, “ men of genius, 
who have a Vight to kill, can experience no anguish, even when 
doing so ? " 

“Why introduce here the word ‘can*? Suffering is neither 
permitted nor forbidden in their case, 'i'hey may suffer, if 
they pity their victim. Suffering is part and parcel of ex- 
tensive intelligence and a feeling heart. A man who is really 
great, it seems to me, must suffer considerably here below,** 
added Raskolnikoff, affected with a sudden melancholy which 
contra.'ited with his manner in the course of the prece<ling 
conversation. He looked up, regardeci ttie others with dreamy 
eye, smiled and took his cap. His manner was much too 
cdlixi, when compared with his bearing on entering the 
house, and he remembered it. Every one rose. Once more 
Porphyrius Tetrovitch touched upon the kite discussion. 

“One ^moment, if you please, taunt me or not, get angry or 
not, but — I want to ask one more trifling question. 1 am 
ashamed to trespass as I am doing — now* that I am;^ii the 
subject, and in order thar I nday not forget it, I \hould 
like to communicate to you a small idea which has struck 
me ” 

“All right, out with your small ideal” repUe l Raskolnikoff, 
facing the magistrate with a pale and serious countenance. 

•• I — really — 1 — hardly know how to express myself. My 
idea is a singular — psychological one. VVhilst composing your 
article — it is very probable — hah! hahl that you looked upon 
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joursdf in the light of one of those * extraordinary * men you 
were talking about. Am I right ? ” 

“Very likely,” scornfully responded Raskolnikoff. Razou- 
inikhin made a move. 

“If lam right — would you not be induced yourself — either 
with a view to triumph over material embarrassments, Cfr to 
assist humanity in its onward course — 1 say would you not be 
induced — to step over obstacles? For instance, to kill and to 
rob?” At the same time, he moved his left eye, and laughed 
in his sleeve, as he had done just before. 

“ If I were induced to do that, I should most certainly not 
tell you so,” answered Raskolnikoff, with an accent of haughty 
disdain. 

** Only a kind of literary inquisitiveness induced me to put 
my question ; all I wanted was to get a better grip of the real 
meanirg of your article.” 

“ What an apparent trap ! NVhjit shallow cunning ! ” thouglit 
RaskolnikofT in disgusL “ Permit me to observe,*^ he replied 
curtly, “that I iiwMthcr consider myself a Maliomet nor a 
Napoleon, nor any one like them ; consequently 1 am not in a 
position CO enligldeii you as to wh.u 1 should do if I were in 
their shoes.” 

“ Come, now ! where is the man who at this time, in this 
country, does not look upon himself as a Napoleon?” retorted 
the magistrate, with brusque lainiliarity. 'I'he very intonation 
of his voice savoured pt mental reserve. 

“ Is it not very likely that some coming Napoleon did for 
Alena Ivanovna last week ? ” suddenly blustered Zametoff from 
his corner. ' ^ 

Without saying a word, RaskolnikofT fixed on Porphyrius a 
firm and jienetrating glance. RaskolnikofT was beginning to 
look sullen. He seemed to have been suspeefing st>mething 
for some time past. He looked round him vitii an irritable 
air. For a moment there was an.oruinous silence. Raskoh 
nikoff was getting ready to gfi. * 

“What, are you off already?” asked Porp’.yrius, kindly 
offering the young man his hand with extreme affability. “ I 
am delighted to have made your acquaintance. And as for 
your application, don’t be uneasy about it. Write in the way 
I suggested. Or, perhaps,* you bad better do this. Come 
and see me before lo/ig — to-morrow, if you like, I shall be 
here without fail at eleven o’dock. We can make everything 
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right — we’ll have a chat — and as you were one of the last 
that went.Mr^r, you might be able to give some further 
particulars ? he added, with his friendly smile. 

**Do you wish to examine me formally?” Raskolnikofif 
inquired, in an uncomfortable tone. 

“Why should I? Such st thing is out of the question. 
You have misunderstood me. I ought to tell you that I 
manage tf) make the most of every opportunity. I have 
already had a chat with every single person that has been in 
tiic habit of pledging things with the old woman — several 
have given me very useful information — and as you happen to 

be the last one By-the-by,” hL* e.Ktlaimed, with sudden 

pleasure, “how lucky* I am thinking about it, I was really 
gqing to forget it I ” (Saying which he turned to Razou- 
mikhin.) “lYou were almost stunning my ears, the other day, 
talking about Mikolka. Well, I am certain, quite certain, ns 
to his innocence,” he went pn, once more addressing himself 
to Raskolntkoff. “ But what was to be done ? It has been 
necessary to disturb Dmitri. Now, what I wanted to ask was: 
On going upstairs — was it not between seven and eight you 
entered the house ? ” 

Yes,” replied Raskolnikofl*, and he immediately regrelltd 
an answer he ought to have avoided. 

V Well, in going upstairs, between seven and eight, did you 
not see on the second floor, in one of the rooms, when the 
door was wide open — you remember, I dare say? — did you not 
see two painters, or, at all events, one of the two ? They were 
wl:)itewashing the room, I believe ; you must have seen them ! 
T he matter is of the utmost importance to them 1 ” 

“Painters, you say? I saw none,” replied Raskolnikoflf 
slowly, trying to sound his memory: for a moment he violently 
.strained ^it to discover, as quickly as he could, the trap con- 
cealed by the magistrate’s question. “ No, I did not see a 
single one ; I did not even see any room standing open,'* he 
went on, delighted at having discovered the trap, “bu'5k>n the 
fourth floor 1 remember noticing that the man lodging on the 
same^ landing as Alena Ivanovna was in the act of moving. I 
remember that very well, as I met a few soldiers carryHing a 
sofa, and I was obliged to back against the wall; but, as for 
painters, I don’t remember seeing a single one — I don’t even 
remember a rootn that had its door open. No, I saw nothing.” 

“But what are you talking about?” all at once exclaimed 
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Kazcumikhin, who, till that monient, had attentively listened ; 
‘'it was on the very day of the murder that painter^ were busy 
in that room, whilst he came there two days previously 1 Why 
are you asking that question ? 

“ Right 1 1 have confused th^ dates ! ” cried Porphyrius,,tap- 
ping his forehead. ^ Deuce take me ! That job makes me 
iuse my head ! ” he added by way of excuse, and speaking to 
Raskolnikofif. It is very important that we should know if 
anybody saw them in that room between seven and eight I 
thought 1 might l)ave got that information from you without 
thinking any more i^bout it. 1 had positively confused the 
days ! ” * ^ 

“ You ought to be more attentive 1 ” grumbled Razoumikhin. 

These last words were uttered in the ante-room, as Porphyrias 
very civilly led his visitors to the door. They were gloomy 
and morose on leaving the house, and had gone son^e distance 
before speaking. Raskolnikod* breathed like a man who had 
just been subjected to a severe trial 


CHAPTER VL 

*‘I DO not believe it! I cannot believe itl’^ repeated 
Razoumikhin, doing his utmost to dispel Raskolnikolf^s 
conclusions. They w«re» already close to Bakaleicff's, where 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna and Dounia had been waiting some 
time for them. In the heat of their discussion, Razoumiklfin 
stopped periodically in the middle of the road ; he was greatly 
excited, for this was the first time the two young gien talked 
about the subject which, up to the piesent, had only been 
covertly touched upon. 

** Don't believe it then, if you like ! ” answered Kaskolnikod 
with cold and indifferent smi|^ usual, you have noticed 

nothing ; as for me, 1 have weighed every word.” , 

*‘You are disposed to mistrusi — that is why you discover 
ever^^here underhanded thoughts. Hem ! I admit that Por- 
phyrius's tone was a rather strange one, and it was especially 
that rascal 21ametoff— You are quite right, he sliowed an 
indescrihafale^how can that 1>e, do you know ? " . 

** He will have changed his mind to-rooirow." 

*'You are altogether mistaken. If they had*had such a 

H 
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siliy suspicion, they would have taken good care to dissimulate; 
they would have hidden their hand to make you conhdentialt 
and would have waited for the right moment to unmask their 
batteries. If your supposition is a correct one, their behaviour 
to-day would have been both c^msy and daring ! 

** If they had had facts to go upon, 1 mean of course serious 
Cscts^ or evidence with more or less of basis, then they would 
have done their best to hide their hand in the hope of gaining 
fresh advantage over me (they certainly would long since have 
searched my lodgings). But they have no evidence, none 
whatever — everything ends in idle conjectures, in suspicion 
without solid ground, that is why they have recourse to 
effrontery. Perhaps all we ought to fear in the matter is 
Porpliyrius’s dis:;ust at having no kind of proof. He may 
have ulterior intentions, for the man seems intelligent ; he may 
have wanted to frighten me — you know, old fellow, that he 
has some system of his owi., besides, cases of that kind are 
always unpleasant to clear up. Let us drop the subject I ” 

The thing is hateful ! hateful ! 1 quite understand ! But, 

since we have frankly touched wi this subject (and I think we 
have been quite right in doing so), I can no longer hesitate in 
confessing tiiat 1 liad for some time given them credit for 
having such an idea, I know they did not dare to give 
utterance to it, 1 know that it only existed in their minds in a 
vague state ; but it was too much of a good thing to take 
it up.” 

“ And wha: may have given rise to such abominable 
suspicions? If you only knew the temper I have l>een thrown 
in I What ? Here we have a poor student struggling against 
poverty and hyiiochondria, on the eve of a serious malady, 
which perhaps was already germinating, a diffident iroung man 
by no means wanting in vanity, conscious of his own worth, 
who for the last six mi^nths had clang to his room without 
seeing a soul, vre see him ijn rags, without shoes or sti^kings, 
almost face to face with some miserable pobce officials,^ whose 
inat^ence he must bec.r the ,brunt of, in respect of immediate 
payiiicnt of a dishonoured bill ; the court svrarms with people, 
the heat is excessive, the smell of new paint helps in making 
the atmosphere unbearable; the ^unhappy man, who has not 
yet broken his fast, hears talk of the assassination of a person 
whom he has visited the night previously! How could he 
help fainting under such circumstances? And It is on that 
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fainting-fit that everything hinges. Here we have the crux of 
the charge ! Deuce take ihi lot of them I I owtv the thing is 
vexatious, but if I were in your place, Rodia, 1 would laugh 
them to scorn, or, better still, 1 would show them my contempt 
as markedly as ever 1 could ! That is what I would do with 
them ! Cheer up 1 The whote thing is most despicable^ ^nost 
disgraceful 1 ** 

^ And yet the fellow has been having his say as if he were 
convinced I" thought Raskolnikoff. ** It is all very well to say 
that the whole thing is most despicable, but yet another 
examination to-morrow 1 he replied with a sad strain, ** shall 
I "have to lower mysdf se far as to give them even explanatoiy 
details ? I am disgusted with niyself*at having consented to 
talk with Zametofl ai the frakftr,** • , 

** Deuce take them all ! I'll go myself to Por^hyrius 1 He 
is a relative, and I'll use the man so as to sound him, I'll 
comp>el him to make a complete confession ! And as for 
Zametoff " 

The bait has taken at last ! ” Raskolnikoff said to himself. 

Wait ! " cried Razoumikhin, suddenly seizing his friend by 
the shoulder. “ Wait I You a/e digressing just now I On 
careful reflection, I am convinced you are digressing I Where 
now do you notice a snare? You maintain that the question 
in connection with the journeymen painters was meant as a 
trap? Just reason for a moment: supposing you had done 
tka/, would you nave been fool enough to have said that you 
had seen the men at worl in the lodging on the second floor ? 
On the contrary, even if you had seen them, >ou would ppc 
have owned to it ! Who would make statements to com- 
promise himself? " 

If I had done //w/ I should not have hesitated'to say that 
1 had seeif the painters,” answered RaskolnikcjfT, to Wliom this 
conversation seemed particularly objectionable 

“Why then make statements prejudicial to one's cause?” 

“ Because moujiks and pig|beaddd fellows of that kind deny 
everything as a foregone conclusion. A prisoner, With the 
least possible intelligence, acknowledges, as far as he can,|svery 
material fact, the reality of which it would be idle for him to 
try and annul; only he accounts •for it in another way, he 
modifies its purport, exhibits it in a different light. According 
to all prolmhility, Porphyrius calculated that 1 should answer 
him in this strain. He believed that, in order toigive a greater 
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show of probability to my statements, I should confess to 
having seen, the journejbnen, without, however, doing so in a 
way favourable to my case." 

“But he immediately would have answered you that, two 
days before the occurrence of the crime, the painters could not 
have^ been there, and that, consequently, you must have been 
in the house on the very day of the murder, between seven 
and eight o’clock. He would have caught you in that 
way I ” 

“ He would have reckoned that I should not have time to 
reflect, and that, driven to reply in the most advantageous way, 
I should have forgotten that circuntstance, namely, the im- 
possibility of the workmen’s presence in the house two days 
bejpro the committal of tlie crime." 

“ But how fforget such a thing ? ” 

“ Nothing more easy ! Details like that are so many 
stumbling-blocks to knowing ^fellows ; it is in answering them 
that they *commit themselves whilst under examination. 
Porphyrius knows that periectly well — he is not such a fool 
as he may look ” 

“ If that is his way, he must be a rascal ! " 

Raskolnikoff could not help laughing. But at the same 
moment he was astonished to have made his last explanation 
with real pleasure — he who, till then, had only carried the con- 
versation on grudgingly, and because the object to be gained 
compelled him to do so. ^‘Should I like questions like that?" 
lie thought. But, almost at the same^ time, he was seized with 
a sudden anxiety, which soon became intolerable. The two 
young men were alreadv at BakaleieflTs door. 

“Go in alone," said RaskoInikofT quickly, “1 shall be back 
in a moment." 

“ WheVe are you going to? Why, here we are !"* 

“ 1 have to make another call first 1 shall be back in half 
an hour. You had better tell them " 

“ Well, then, I’ll come with yo9 1 " % 

“ I say, have you also sworn to persecute me to the end of 
the qjiapier ? ’’ 

This exclamation was uttered with such an accent of passion, 
and in so desperate a manner, that Razoumikhin dared not 
insist. He stopped for some time»on the outer steps, watching 
with gloomy look Raskolnikoff, who was taking long strides in 
the direction* of his pereoulok. Finally, after having ground his 
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teeth, cleDched his fists, having i>roinised himself that he 
would squeeze Porphyrius that very^ day like x lemon, he 
ascended to the ladies’ room to reassure Pulcheria Alexand- 
rovna, whom this long absence had already made uneasy. 
When Raskolnikofi reached his home, his temples were moist 
with sweat, and he felt a difficulty in breathing. He ascended 
his staircase in very great haste, entered his room, which had 
remained open, and forthwith locked himself up in it. Then, 
beside himself with fear, he ran to the hiding place, thrust his 
hand under the wall paper, and probed the hole in every direc- 
tion. Meeting with no obstacle, after having fumbled in every 
nook and corner, he rose*again with a sigh ot relief. Just now, 
at the very moment of his arrival at B&kaleieff’s, he had been 
struck with the idea that one of the stolen articles hacf pFob^ 
ably slipped down in a crack in the wall. Supposing, he 
thought, some one were to find it there at some time or other 
— a watch-chain, a ciilT-link, or even one of the piqpes of paper 
in which the trinkets had been wrapped up, which had on it 
soine particulars jotted down by the old woman — what a 
terrible piece of evidence wouM not this be I Me remained as 
if absorbed in some hazy reverie, and a strange, stupefied smile 
hung on his lips. He ended by taking his c.ip and quietly 
leaving the room. His ideas were getting confused. Thought- 
fully he went downstairs, and reached the entrance- gate. • 

** Hallo ! there he is I ” exclaimed a loud voice. The youfig 
man looked up. The»pqrter, standing in his box-door, pointed 
Raskolnikoff out to a little man of plebeian appearance. This 
person wore a species of klalat and a waistcoat, and might, »Ua 
distance, have been taken for a countrywoman. His head, 
covered with a greasy cap, was bent forwards; Jie seemed 
also very y^un d-shouldered. Judging by his wrinklcd.and wan 
face, he must have 'oeeii over fifty. His little eyes had a hard 
and discontented look. 

“What is the matter?” as^ed Raskolnikoff, on getting clo.se 
to the porter. 

The individual looked at him out of the corners of liis eyes, 
examined him at his leisure, t&en, without saying a single 
word, turned on his heel and moved away from the house. 

**But what is the matter?” cried* Ra.skolnikoff. 

**Well, if you want to ko( 9 w, a man has been inquiring if a 
student did not live l^ere. He mentioned you by name, and 
asked whom you were lodging with. In the nAantime, you 
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were coming downstairs. I pointed you out, and he is gone^ 
that’s all.” • 

The porter was likewise somewhat surprised, although not 
very greatly. Having cogitated another moments he retired 
into his box. 

' Raskolnikoff went in pursuit of the stranger. No sooner 
had he got away from the bouse than he perceived him keeping 
dose to the other side of the street, where the unknown roan 
was moving with slow and regular pace, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, his aspect thoughtful. The young man would soon 
have caught him up, but he contented himself for some time 
by keeping close his heels ; at lafft he was even with him, 
and looke«i at him askafice. The stranger observed this in a 
momeut, cast back a rapid glance, then once more continued 
hts former contemplation. For a moment, the two kept on a 
level, without interchanging a word. 

‘*You as^jt*d for me at the porter’s?” commenced Raskol- 
nikofT, without raising his voice. The man condescended no 
reply, and did not even look at his interlocutor. More silence. 
“ You have just called to ask for me, and yet you don’t say a 
word — what is the meaning of that?^’ continued Raskolnikoff 
in jerky strain ; one might have fancied that the words ex* 
perienced some dithculty in leaving his mouth. 

'IHiis time the man raised his eyes, and looked at the young 
mku with a sinister glance. ” Murderer 1 ” he hissed out suri- 
denly, in an undertone, but pointedly ^nd distinctly. 

Raskolnikoff was now walking by his side. All of a sudden 
his legs give way, and a chill come down his back ; for 
a moment his heart seemed to sink, then began to beat with 
extraordinary violence. The :wo men advanced in this way, 
side by sjde, for some distance, without saying a single word. 
The stranger did not take notice of his fellow-pedestrian. 

But wiiat do you — how? — who is a murderer?" stammered 
Raskolnikoff n a scarcely inteliigyble voice. . 

” It is you who are a murcierer I” said the otl.er, emphlsizing 
his reply more markedly, and more energefically than ever; 
seeming at the same time to have on ids lips a smile of 
triumphant hatred, and looking hard at RaskolnikofiTs pale 
face, whose eyes liad beconfe glassy. 

The two were now approaching a public place. The 
stranger took a street on the left, and ^continued on his way 
without looki^<g round. Raskolnikoff permitted him to move 
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off, but for a lon^ time watched his disappearance. After 
having advanced some fifty^paces, the stranger ti^rned round 
to take stock of the young man, who was still spellbound in his 
place. Distance did not help him much, but yet Raskolnikoff 
imagined that this individual kept up his cold, but triumphant, 
smiie of hatred. Thoroughly^frightened, with trembling4egs, 
he regained as best he could his lodgings, and ascended to his 
room. When he had thrown his cap down, he remained 
several minutes stock-still. Then, worn out, he lay down on 
his couch, and stretched himself with a languid, feeble sigh. At 
the expiration of halfan-hour, hurried footsteps were heard, 
and at the same mcwneut Raskolnikoff made sure of Raasou- 
mikhin’s voice ; he closed his eyes, iwetcnding to be asleep. 
The latter opened the door, and remained for some in 
the doorway, not seeming capable of coming to any definite 
resolution. At last he entered the room gently, and cautiously 
approached the couch. 

“Don't rouse him, let him sleep right out; he'll take a 
mouthful by*and<by," said Xastasia, in a whisper. 

** Quite right," replied Kazouniikhin. They moved off on 
tiptoe and pushed the door to. Another half-hour passed 
by, when Raskolnikoff opened his eyes, lay down agahi on his 
back, and thrust both hands under his I'.ead. 

“ Who is that mail ? Who is that fellow th it bas risen tjjrom 
the bowels of the earth ? Where has he been and what can he 
have seen ? He has seen everything, that’s clear. Where can 
he have been at the tfml, and from what hiding-place can bo 
have witnessed the deed ? How is it that he did not turn ^up 
sooner? And how can he have seen? Can such a thing Be 
possible? Heml” continued Raskolnikoff, with i (7 tremor, 
“and as for the jewel-box which Mikolka found behind the 
door, could any one have expected such a thing as ihflt?'* 

He felt that he was getting weaker and wjaker, that his 
bsidily strength was failing him, and he experienced in conse- 
quence great disgust at hitAself.* “I ought to have kn’iWn 
that,” he thoughtiadth a bitter smile, “ how did I dare, knowing 
what 1 am, anticipating what would happen, how did l^dtire 
take an axe and shed blood? 1 must have known everything 
beforehand. Indeed, 1 did know k 1 he muttered in despair. 
At moments he would reflet on a thought : “ No^ people of 
that cast of mind are not constituted like that The real ruler 
— the man who dardi all — bombards Toulooi massacres in 
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Paris, abandons an army in Egypt, gets rid of half a million of 
men on his Moscow campaign, aitd gets off scot free at Vilna 
by means of a pun ; when he is dead and gone, people put up 
statues for him ; everything seems allowable in his case. No, 
men like tiiat are not made of flesh, but rather of bronze 1 
Another idea, which suddenly, struck him, nearly made him 
laugh: “Napoleon, the Pyramids, Waterloo, and an old 
woman, the widow of a college bursar — a contemptible usurer, 
who hides a red morocco trunk under her bed. How would 
Porphyrius Pftrovitch digest such an amalgam ? iEstheticism 
could not swallow that. * Would Napoleon have crept under 
an old woman's bed !* he might ask. ^ Hew absurd T" 

Occasionally he felt ,that he was nearly delirious ; his state 
was one of feverish excitement. “ As for the old woman, she 
is bf no accqjunt f ** he exclaimed by fits and starts. “ Let us 
grant that she has been a mistake all along ! She has alwxiys 
l>een an incident. I wished to complete the thing as quickly 
as possible! It was not a Human being, it was a principle I 
destroyed 1 The principle I have destroyed, but I could not 
step over it, I am no farther than before. All I could do was 
to kill ! And in that 1 was not very successful, I fancy. A 
principle? Why on earth did that silly fellow Razoumikhin 
attack Socialists just now? They are hard-working business 
men, ‘they work for the common weal.* No, I have but one 
iijV, I have no wish to wait for the ‘common weal.* 1 wish to 
live myself, otherwise it would lie better not to exist at all. I 
have no desire to neglect a .starving raothcr, and clutch the 
money I have by me, on the pretext that some day or other 
eifcrybody will be happy. As some of them say, I contribute 
my stone towards the building-up of universal happiness, and 
that must be enough to set my mind at ease. Hah! bah! 
Why then have you forgotten me? As I have but a certain 
time to live, 1 intend to have my share of happiness forthwith. 
After all, I am only so much atheistical vermin, nothing more!” 
he added all at once, laughing a»if demented, and he clung to 
this idea. He took an acrid pleasure in turning it cller and 
over, in sur%'cying it from every point of view, “ Yes, I am, de 
faetd^ so much vermin ; first, from the fact that I am now con- 
sidering whether I really fm so ; secondly, because during a 
whole month 1 have been pi^tcring Divine Providence. 
Taking it to witness that I was contemplating this attempt, not 
with a view (o material gains, but with ulterior purposes — bah 1 
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hah! Thirdly, because in the act of doing, 1 was anxious to 
proceed with as much justice as possible; amongst various 
kinds of vermin I selected the most noisome, and in destroying 
it 1 determined only to take just enough to give me a suitable 
start in life, neither more nor less (the remainder would have 
gone to the convent to which she had bequeathed her fortune) 
•^hah ! hah ! I am absolutely so much vermin," he added, 
grinding bis teeth, “ because 1 am probably more vile and more 
ignoble than the vermin that has been destroyed, and because 
1 felt certain that after my deed 1 should say so ! Can there 
be anything like my terror? Oh! platitude! platitude! 1 
can now realize the rropbet on horseback, scimitar in hand! 
Allah wills it ! — therefore obey, tremltling creature ! The 
Prophet was right when, in marshalling some picked ftoops 
in the open, he struck down the good and bad, Without even 
deigning an explanation ! Obey, trembling creature, and 
beware you have no will, because«ihe matter at issue does not 
concern you ! I shall never, never forgive the old woman I " 

His hair was moist with sweat, his ;>arched lips moved, his 
motionless gaze was fixed pn the ceiling. *'How 1 loved my 
mother and sister ! And why do 1 hate them now ? For I 
do hate them, 1 detest their presence, I cannot bear them 
near me I 1 remember getting close to my mother, quite 
lately, and kissing her. Fancy kissing her, whilst thinlnng 

that if she but knew How I now loathe that old womail! 

I believe that, if she aan»e to life ag.iin, I should kill her as I 
did before ! Wretched Elizabeth I why did chance bring you 
there at all? Singular, however, I scarcely think of her — a»if 
nothing had happened. Elizabeth ! Sonia ! Poor, gentle, 
dove-eyed creatures ! Why are they not weeping and wailing ? 
Resigned their fate, they accept everything in« silence. 
Sonia! Sonia! gentle Sonia I'* 

He became unconscious, and to his great surprise, dreamed 
that he was in the street Jt w^^ already gettiug late; the 
darkness was increasing ; the moon shone more and more 
brightly, and yet the atmosphere^ was stifling, ^fany persons 
were about the streets ; busy toilers were returning home ; 
others, again, were leisurely strolling. The air reeked with the 
smell of lime, mortar, dust, and stagnant water. Kaskolnikoff 
moved on, sorrowful and ib thought ; he well remembered 
having left home with<some purpose; he remembered that he 
had yrgent duties to attend to — but what were thdy ? He had 
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forgotten. Suddenly he stopped, and noticed that, on the 
opposite pavement, somebody was beckoning to him. He 
crossed the street to join him, but, all of a sudden^ the man 
turned about, and, as if nothing had happened, continued on 
his way, with bent head, without looking round, without seem- 
ing to call Raskolnikoff. “ Can I have made a mistake ? ” he 
thought, continuing, however, to follow the man. When he 
had advanced somewhat, he suddenly recognized him, and was 
seized with fear ; it was the very man, looking on the ground 
as before, with the same stoop, wearing the self-same garment. 
Raskolnikoff, whose heart was beating /ast, advanced yet a 
little; they both entered a pereoulok.* And yet the man did 
not turn round. “ Can he know that I am behind him ? 
Raskolnikoff asked himself. The man now entered a large 
house. Rasttolnikoff quickly advanced to the door, looking 
hard, thinking that this mysterious individual might now turn 
and call hirp* And when tha latter was in the courtyard, he 
looked round all of a sudden, seeming to continue waving his 
hand as before. 

Raskolnikoff hastened to enter the house, but, once within, 
the man had vanished. Assuming that be liad ascended the 
first staircase, he did the same. In truth, slow and regular 
steps could now be heard two floors above. How strange, he 
seemed to recognize these stairs ! Here was the window of 
the first floor, through which the sad, mysterious moonlight was 
shining. Here was the second floor.* Why I — the very room 
where the painters were at work 1 Why, then, did he not 
r^MOgnize the house from the very first P The footsteps of the 
man who was ahead of him now ceased to be heard. “He 
must have stopped — have hidden somewhere. Here is the 
third stofcy — shall I go on ? And the siience ! — this terrible 
silence ! ” But he continued his ascent. The very echo of 
his own footsteps appalled him. Heavens ! how dark 1 Surely 
the nuin is hidden in some qomes,? Ah I the room opening on 
the landing was wide open ! Raskolnikpff stopp^ and 
entered.* Darkness and spac^ within. He now entered the 
sitting-room, keeping on tiptoe. The light of the moon shone 
brightly here, and cast its fullest light ; the furniture had not 
been touched ; chairs, mirror, sofa, and pictures, all had re- 
tained their former places. The* moon, with its enormous 
round copper-colour^ face, was fully risible from the window. 
In deadly silence he now waited. Suddenly he heard a grating 
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noise, like that of shavings that are being tom. Silence once 
more. A giddy dy impinged against the window, commencing 
its plaintive buzz. 

At the same moment, he fancied he saw, in a comer, some 
woman's garment hanging from the wall between the cupboard 
and the window. Why is that garment there ? ” he thought, 
“ it was not there before." He gently approached, suspecting 
that some one was hidden behind it Now cautiously removing 
it, he observed a chair; upon the chair sat the woman, her 
head bent low, her body crouching — the face he could not see. 
He knew it was Alena Ivanovna. •* Frightened, I suppose," 
he thought And now ^e gently slips the axe from off its 
noose, and, with twice repealed blow, strikes at her skull. But 
more strange still, she keeps her seat just as before, just like a 
statue. The youth stoops down to see his wo{k, whilst *she 
still crouches more and more. He stoops again — more to the 
ground, looks up, and, when he sees her face, grows terror- 
struck. The woman laughed — with a silent laugh striving 
hard no one should hear. Suddenly it struck Raskolnikoff 
that the room door was open ; there also was laughter, whis* 
pering. Rage overcame him. Now, with a demon's power he 
struck, and struck, and struck again. Vet laughter grew and 
whisper grew. As for the woman she only writhed. He 
wished to run : — the room was filling, the door stood open, and 
on the landing and on the stairs — here, there, and everyvAierc 
— people, living people, they looked, looked on in silence. 
His heart stood still, bisf feet were leaden — he wished to cry, 
and woke. 

He breathed with an effort, but he fancied he was 
dreaming, wiicn he perceived, in the doorway of his room, a 
man whom he had never seen before, and who was carefully 
watching*him. Raskolnikoff had not as yet had fijne to open 
his eyes wide before he once more closed them. Lying on his 
back he scarcely moved. “ Am 1 still dream »ng?" he thought, 
and gently raised his t^yelids to •cast a timid glance at the 
stranger. The •latter, continuing in the same pla/:e, went 
on with his inspection. Suddenly he entered, gently closed 
the door behind him, approached the table, and, iffter a 
moment’s interval, sat down quietly on a chair near the couch. 
During the whole of this yme he had not taken his eyes off 
Raskolnikoff. Then he deposited his hat by his side, rested 
both hands on the knob of his walking-stick, a^d allowed his 
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chin to sink on his hands, like a man prepared to wait some 
time. As far as Kaskolnikoff ttad been able to judge by a 
furtive glance, the stranger was no longer young ; he appeared 
robust, and wore a thick and very fair beard. 

Ten minutes went by in this way. It was yet light, although 
it was getting late. The profiDiindest silence reigned in the 
room. No noises were even heard on the stairs, nothing but 
the buzz of a big fly, which, in its course, had struck the 
window. This was becoming unbearable. RaskolnikofT could 
bear it no longer, and suddenly sat bolt upright. 

“Why don’t you speak. What do you wish ?” 

“I was perfectly aware that youn sleep was only a make- 
believe,” replied the stmngcr, with a tranquil smile. “Permit 
me to^ introduce myself: Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidrigailofl'.” 



PART IV, 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Am I really wide-nyake ? RaskolnikofT asked himself once 
more, whilst looking at lus unexpected visitor with mistrust- 
ful eye. “ Svidriga'ilofT? Nonsense ! impossible ! " said he at 
last, aloud, not daring to trust his ears. 'I'his exclamation 
seemed to cause the stranger no kind of surprise. * 

** I have called on you lor two reasons. The first, because 
I wished to make your acquaiatance personally, having for 
some time past heard speak of you in the most flattering 
terms; secondly, 1 trust you will not refuse me your help in 
art enterprise affecting directly your sister Euxodia’s interests. 
Alone, without introductions, and I should have some difficulty 
in being received by her, now that she is prejudiced against 
me; but, introduced by you, I presume that things would be 
otherwise.” • 

“You have been wrong in relying on me,” replied 
Raskolnikoff. • • 

“Permit me to ask you whether it was yesterday that these 
ladies arrived?” No reply from Raskolnikoff. “It wjs 
yesterday, I know. I myself have only been here since the 
day before yesterday. Now, this is what 1 am going to tell 
you on the subject, Rodion Romanovitch, and 1 tbin]^ it need- 
less to justify myself; but let me ask you, what may there be 
so very vicious in this on mv part, assuming one to view things 
healthily, without prejudice ? ” , 

Raskolnikoff c()minued to examine him in silence. 

“ You are going to tell me, pq^haps, that I have persecuted, 
under my own roof, a defenceless girl, whom I have insulted 
by dishonourable proposals ? You see, I anticipate the charge. 
But remember that 1 am a man, et nihii humanum — in a word 
that 1 am susceptible of belhg fascinated, of falling in love, a 
thing doubtless independent of our will, and everything is 

aas 
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explained as naturally as possible. The question lies in a 
nutshell. Am I a monsteri or am I not rather a victim? 
When I proposed to the object of my passion to elope with me 
to America or to Switzerland, 1 harboured, with regard to 
herself, the most respectful sentiments, and I thought only of 
bringing al)out our mutual happiness! Reason is only the 
slave of passion, and I have only injured myself.” 

“'Fhat is not the point in question,” replied RaskolnikofT 
disdainfully. “Whether you are right or wrong, you are odious 
to me ; I do not wish to know you, and I show you the door. 
Be offl” 

Svidrigailoff burst out laughing. * “There is no way of 
entangling you,” said thfe latter with frank gaiety. “ 1 wanted 
to pretend to be sly, but that does not go down with you.” 

“Why, at this very moment you are trying to entangle me.” 

“After all,” repeated Svidrigailoff, laughing heartily, “my 
slyness is perfectly fair und^r the circumstances. But you 
have not permitted me to finish. To return to what I was 
just talking about, nothing unpleasant has happened except 
the incident in the garden. Mar/a Petrovna ” 

“ Why, people say you have killed Marfa Petrovna I ” 
interrupted Raskoiniko^ hrutaliy. 

“You have been told as mucii. After all, that is not so 
astojiishing ! Now, as regards your question, I hardly know 
how to answer it, although my conscience is perfectly at ease 
on the subject. Do not believe th it I, dr, cad the consequences 
of the incident. Every customary formality has been gone 
ihrpugh most minutely ; the inquest has proved that the dead 
woman died of an apoplectic fit brought about by a bath she 
had taken after a cojuous meal at whicii she had drunk nearly 
a bottle of wine. Nothing else has been discovered. No, 
this is n6t the matter that causes me anxiety. But .several 
times, especially when posting towards St. Petersburg, I asked 
myself if I had not morally contributed towards this misfortune, 
either by having irritated my wife or in some similar .fanner. 
I have cv>me to the conclusion that this coulU not have been 
the c^se.” 

RaskolnikofT began to cough. “ What may you be thinking 
about now ? ” * 

“ And why do you laugh ? I had only given her two gentle 
cuts with my horsewhip which have left no marks. Don't 
consider me n cynic, if you please. I know that this was 
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infamous on my part and ao forth, but 1 also know that my 
fits of passion did not displease Marfa Petrovna. When the in- 
cident in connection with your sister occurred, my Wife went and 
bruited the circumstance all over the town ; she went and pos- 
tered all her acquaintances with her notorious letter. You have 
heard, I suppose, that she wen^ and read it to everybody? It 
was then that these two whip-cuts came down like a thunderbolt” 
For a moment Raskolnikoff thought of getting up and of 
going out, to cut the interview short But a kind of curiosity, 
and a species of calculation induced him to wait a little longer. 
** You are fond of using the horsewhip?” he asked absently. 

“Not particularly!” rtjjlied Svidrigailoff quietly. “ 1 hardly 
ever had a quarrel with Marfa Petrovna. We lived very har- 
monioush', and she was alwa3'S satisfied with her husband. 
During our seven years of married life, I have only ii$fbd*the 
whip twice (I do not mention the third time, which was, after 
all an equivocal case). The first occasion was two months 
after our marriage, at the time of having just sctikd down in 
the country ; the second and last time was on the occasion I 
referred to just now. You took me for a pig-headed monster, 
for a partisan of serflom, jdid you not?” 

In RaskolnikofiPs opinion, this man had some preconceived 
plan, and was an extremely cunning fellow. You must have 
spent several consecutive days without speaking to anybody?” 
asked the young man. • 

“There is some truth in your conjecture. But you are 
astonished to find me* such a good-natured man ? ” 

“ I am of opinion that you are extremely so I ” 

“ Because I have taken no offence at your brutal questions ? 
Why should I? Why should 1 be offended? 1 have answ^ered 
you in the same way you have questioned me,” retorted 
Svidrigaileff with a singularly good-natured look. •“ Jn truth I 
hardly take an interest in anything,” he continued thoughtfully. 
“At this time especially, nothing engages my attention. You 
may, if you like, think that 1 see]|: to enlist your good graces 
from interested ipotivcs, all the more as 1 have to do with your 
sister as I have just told you. frankly, I do get vciy* weary — 
especially has Ihib been the case the last three days ; so4hat 1 
was really glad to see you. Do not be pained, Rodion 
Romanovitch, if 1 tell you that you yourself seem very strange 
to me. Say what you Lke, there is something very funny about 
you, and especially now. I do not mean at this very moment, 
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but for some time past. All right! I shall say no more. Don’t 
look so angry. I am not such a bear as you think.” 

'*Perha[^ you are no bear at all,” said Raskolnikoflf. *'Nay, 
more, you seem to me a very well bred man, and, at all events, 
you know when it suits you to be so” 

“ I do not care a jot for, any one’s opinion,” answered 
Svit'lrigailoiT in an off-hand and slightly disdainful tone of 
voice. “Why, therefore, not assume the ways of a badly-bred 
man in a country where they are so elastic, and especially if 
one has a natural tendency that way ?” added he with a laugh. 

RaskolnikofT looked at him gloomily. “1 have heard that 
you know many people here. You^are*.not what is called a 
man without friends. This being so, what are you doing here 
— what is your purpose*^?” 

If is perfectly true, as you say, that I have 'friends’ here,” 
replied the visitor, without answering the principal question 
addressed to him ; “ for the last three days that I have been 
looking abaut the metropolis, 1 have met several of them ; I 
have recognized them, and I fancy that they have recognized 
me. I am tolerably dressed, and I am considered well off. 
The abolition of serfdom has not ramed us, and yet I am not 
anxious to renew former friendships, which used to be unl^car- 
able to me. I have been here since the day before yesterday 
without calling on any one. The club society and the habiiuis 
of Dussaud’s restaurant must try and do without me. Besides, 
what is the fun in cheating at cards?” 

“Ah 1 were you in the habit of doiri^ .to?” 

“ Of course I was ! Eight years ago, there was quite a clique 
ofvus — very gentlemanly fellows, capitalists, men of letters — 
who used to spend our time in playing cards, in cheating one 
another to our heart’s content. Have you ever noticed that io 
Russia njost of the nobs are more or less pickpockets? About 
this time a cardsharper from Nijine, whom 1 owed seventy 
thousand roubles, had me locked up for debt. It was then 
that Marfa Petrovna showed herself in her true colour^. She 
made terms with my creditor, and, in consideration 6^ thirty 
thousand roubles, she paid him, and secured my liberty. We 
were4narried, upon which she did her best to bury me like a 
treasure in her country-house. She v^as five years older than 
myself, and was very fond*of me. For seven whole years I 
never stirred from our village. Ol>5erve that during the whole 
course of her life she kept in her possession, by way of hold 
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upon me, the bill I bad endorsed for this cardsharper, and 
which she had aecared byiprox'y. Had 1 tried to kick, she 
would have had me locked up there and thdh. Yes, she 
would; in spite of all her love for me, she would not have 
hesitated, 1 am positive. Woman are so paradoxical." 

suppose if she had ngt had this hold upon yoy, you 
would have left her in the lurch ?” 

“ I hardly know how to answer you. The document in ques- 
lion did not disturb me very much — 1 had no kind of wish 
to go elscwheie. Twice Marfa Petrovna, seeing that I was 
miserable, urged me to go abroad. But why should 1 ? 1 had 

already been in Europe^ and had never liked it in any shape or 
form. The grand sights of nature ^voke there, undoubtedly, 
your admiration ; but somehow, in watching a sunrise, the sea, 
or even the Bay of Naples, one feels miserable — and, 'what is 
worst of all, without knowing why. No! a man is better at 
home. Here, at all events, you can lay the blame on others,* 
thus justifying yourself in your own eyes. I .may perhaps^ 
undertake an expedition to the North Pole, because drink,* 
which used to be my only solace, has at last sickened me. 1 
can’t drink any more, I Jiave tried it. But, by-the-by, they say 
there is going to be a balloon-ascent next Sunday in Loussoo- 
poff's garden ; it appears that Berg is going to attempt an aerial 
excursion, and that he is pre{>ared, for a consideration, to take 
a few fellow-travellers. Is that so?" • 

“ Do you want to go up in a balloon ?" 

“ Well, yes — no," muttered Svidrigailoff, who seemed to have 
become absent-minded. 

“What sort of man can this fellow really be?" thought 
Raskolnikoff. 

“This bill," continued Svidrigailoff, “did not vex me in any 
sort of way. I remained in the village of my own aec^rd. Well, 
about a year ago, on the occasion of my birthday, Marfa Petrovna 
returned me this document, in addition to a large .sum of money, 
by way of present. She had pleqty of it. ‘ See what confidence 
I have in you,^Arcadius Ivanovitch!* said she. Those were , 
her very words, I assure you. J3o you believe me? But you 
must know that I played the squire’s part uncommon^ well : 
everybody knows me down the country-side. And, in order 
to have something to do, I sent* for books. Marfa Petrovna, 
at bottom, approved of m^ taste for reading, although later on. 
the got anxious lest»l might weary from too much application." 
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** It appears that Marfa Petrovna's death has left a void?'' 

“Perhaps it has. Such a thing? is quite possible, quite pos* 
sible ! By-the-by, do you believe in apparitions ?" 

“What kind of apparitions?" 

“Why, apparitions in the ordinar>» acceptation of the word.” 

“Do you believe in them?" 

“Yes — no, I don't, if you like; and yet '' 

“Have you ever seen any?" 

Svidrigailoff looked at his interlocutor with a strange look. 
“Marfa Petrovna appears to me,” replied the latter, and his 
mouth twitched with an indefinable smile. 

“ Do you really mean she appears to you.?” 

“Yes, she has already done so three times. The first time 
I saw her was on the very day of her burial, an hour after my 
return from the churchyard. This was on the eve of my de- 
parture for St. Petersburg. I saw her again on my journey, 
the day before yesterday she appeared to me at daybreak at 
the Malaia A^ichera station ; • her last appearance occurred 
two hours ago, in one of the rooms of my lodgings. I was 
alone.” 

“Were you wide awake?” 

“Quite 80 . I was awake on every ocr.asion. She appears, 
talks for a moment, and goe.s out by the door, always by the 
door. I tancy I hear her footstep.” 

“ I' have often said that things of this kind did happen,” 
cried Raskolnikoff brusquely. A moment af.erwards, he was 
astonished at his remark. He was greatly* agitated. 

“You have (iften said so?'" asked Svidrigailoff, surprised, 
possible? Well, was I wrong in saying that there is a 
point in common between us — yes or no?” 

“You have never said anything of the kind!" replied 
Raskolnikoff irritably, < 

“I have not?” 

“ Never !” 

“I really fancy 1 have. Just now, on entering here and seeing 
you in bed with shut eyes and pretending be ai^p, 1 
thought to myself, ‘That is the,yery man !'” 

“The very man? What do you mean by such a statement? 
What are you alluding to?” cri^ Raskolnikoff. 

“What am 1 alluding to? I hardly know, to tell you the 
truth,” stammered Svidrigailoff with embarrassment. For a 
moment the two men looked each other hard in the face. 
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**A11 this is beside th^ question I” replied Rtskolnikoff 
calmly. ** What does she say when she nppears to you ?" ^ 

**T^at does she say? She talks nonsense, talks about silly 
and insignificant things. Such is man ! It vexes me. On hM»r 
first appearance I was tired out — the funeral and service, the 
dinner, all this had scarcely |iven me breathing-time. 1 was 
at last in my study, was smoking a cigar whilst giving scope 
to my reflections, when I saw her enter hy the door. * Arcadius 
Ivanovitch,’ says she, * to-day, as a result of all the bother you 
have had, you have forgotten to wind up the dining-room 
clock.* 1 had, you must know, been in the habit of winding 
this clock up once a* wett, and, if 1 used to forget it, my wife 
always reminded me of H. The foUbwing day, 1 started for 
St. Petersburg. At daybreak, having stopped at a station, 1 
got out and entered the refreshment bar. I hkd slept badly, 

my eyes were heavy; 1 ordered a cup of coffee All at once, . 

whom did I see ? Marfa Pctroigia seated beside ipe. She was 
holding a pack of cards. * Shall I predict what will happen ' 
during your journey, Arcadius Ivanovitch?* asked she. She 
used to be a capital hand^at telling fortunes. I am cross, I must 
own that 1 did not let her tell me mine. I darted away, 
frightened Luckily, the bell was going for the passengers. 
This very day, after a detestable dinner which I could not digest, 

1 was in my room, and had no sooner lit a cigar when l/)(>cc 
more saw Marfa appear. On this occasion she was carefully 
dressed, wore a ne^ gfeen silk gown with a very long train. 
*Good morning, Arcadius Ivarovitch !’ said she. *What do 
you think of my gown? Aniska can't make gowns like^his 
one.’ Aniska, 1 must tell you, is a dressmaker in our village, 
an ex-serf, who has ser\ed her apprenticeship in Moscow — a 
fine strapping wench. 

“ I look at her gown, then carefully at my wife, felling her 
*It is useless for you to put yourself out, Marfa Pcirovna, 
to come and talk to me about similar trifles.* ^ Batuchka* 
said she, * there seems no way of frightening you.* *1 shall 
marry, shortly, ^farfa Petrovna,' I replied, wishing* to tease 
her a little. ‘So you may, Arcadius Ivanovitch, you wq^i’t get 
thought much of for marrying so scon after your first wife’s 
death; even if you made a ^i:ft>y selection, you would only 
gain the contempt of decent ^ople.’ Upon this, she went 
out, and I even fancied 1 beard the rustling of her train. « Is 
that not peculiar ? *’ • 
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‘‘ But perhaps you have been (lying all along ? observed 
RaskolnikofL 

'*It is but seldom that I do so/' replied Svidrigailoff, ab- 
sently, and without in any way seeming to heed the rudeness 
of the question. 

‘*A‘nd had you never seen any 'apparitions before?" 

“Oh, yes; but that happened only once some six years ago. 
I used to have a servant called Philka ; he had just been buried 
In a fit of absence, I called out as usual, * Philka, bring me my 
pipe ! * He came in, went straight to the cupboard where my 
smoking-requisites were kept. ‘He is down upon me!* I 
thou^'ht to myself, for shortly before h'is death we had had a 
smart altercation. ‘ IIoW dare you,* I asked, ‘how dare you 
come in my presence, out at elbow? Be off, you rascal!’ He 
turned about fkce, went out, and has never appeared again. I 
never mentioned this circumstance to my wife — it was originally 
my intention^to have a mass sa«d for him, but 1 thought, later 
on, that that would be verv childish.” 

“Go and consult a medical man." 

“ Your advice is superfluous. I know perfectly well that I 
am ill --although, to tell the truth, I liardly know what is the 
matter with me ; in my opinion I am ever so much better than 
you are. Remember, 1 did not ask you ' Do you think that 
people see apparitions^' my question was, ‘Do you think that 
there are apparitions ? * " 

“Indeed, I do nothing of the kind replied the young man 
sharply, even angrily. 

‘‘,What do people generally say on the subject ? ” muttered 
Svidrigailoff, liy way of soliloquy, who, with drooping head, 
was looking askance. “People will tell you, ‘You are ill: 
hence, what appears to you is nothing but a vision, t^e results 
of delirium.' But that is not logical reasoning. I admic that 
apparitions only happen to the sick ; but that proves that, in 
order to see them, one must be sick, and not that they are not 
in existence." ' 

“They* are not in existence, I am positive 1'*^ replied Raskol- 
nikoff yehemently. 

Svidrigailoff looked at him a long time. “ You are of opinion 
that they do not exist ? But 'might we not say: ‘Apparitions 
are to some extent portions, particles^ from other spheres ? A 
healthy man outwardly can have no reaspn for seeing them, 
considering that a healthy man is, above all, a material man ; he 
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must in consequence, in order to be well, live on or by his 
mundane life. But let h!m get ill, let his normal physical 
organization get out of order, then, forthwith becomes manifest 
the possibility of another world ; and, in proportion to his in- 
creasing illness, his contact with the next world becomes nearer 
and nearer til) death hurls him straight away into it.’« This 
argument I have held for a long time ; and if you believe in 
another life, nothing can prevent you admitting this.” 

** 1 do not believe in another life,” replied RaskolnikofT. 
Svidrigaxloff remained pensive. Supposing we found there 
nothing but spiders or suchlike things?” asked he, all of a 
sudden. * • 

“ The man is mad,” thought Raskolnikoff. 

“Men always represent eternity as an incomprebciyiiblc 
idea, as a something immense — immense ! Bit why should 
this necessarily be the case ? Imagine, on the contrary, a small , 
room — a bathroom, if you wiU — blackened by smoke, with 
spiders in every corner. Supposing that to be eterftity I I often • 
conceive it to be so.” 

. “ What 1 do you mean to say that you have not a more just, 
a more consoling idea of eternity ? “ exclaimed Kaskolnikofi(^ ill 
at ease. 

“ More just, you ask ? Who knows ? This point of view 
is possibly true, and certainly would be so if I had my way,“ 
answered Svidrigailoff, with a vague smile. 

This sinister replv sent a shudder through KaskolnikolTs 
veins. Svidrigailo^ lo^ed up, looked the young man hard in 
the face, and burst out laughing. “Is it not strange? “ he ex- 
claimed. “ Half an hour ago we had as yet not met — we looked 
upon each other as enemies, a something unpleasant had to 
be settled between us ; this unpleasantness has not ^en touched 
upon, ahd we positively end by philosophizing! T)id 1 not 
say that we were birds of a feather?*' 

“Excuse me,” said Kaskolnikoflf vexed, "be kind enough 
to explain to me, without any more beating about the bush, 
why you have heinoured me with your visit — I am in a hurry — 

1 am obliged to go out.” * 

“Well and good. Is it true that your sister, CTuxodia 
Romanovna, is going to marry Mf. Looshin ? ” 

“ I must ask you to leay^ my sister alone, and not to mention 
her name. I cannot even understand how you dare speak of 
her to me at all, if you really are Svidrigadoffl” « 
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But as I have called to speak specially of her, it seems 
but natural to speak of her.” ' 

Very well then. Speak up» but look alive." 

This Mr. Looshin is a relative of mine by marriage. I am 
quite sure you must already have taken stock of him, if you 
have only seen him for half an hour, or if some one worthy of 
belief has mentioned him to you. He is not a suitable match 
for Euxodia Romanovna. In my opinion, your sister would, 
by marrying him, sacrifice herself in an unselfish and foolish 
manner — in a word, she would do so for her family. From 
what 1 knew of you, I fancied that you would be delighted to 
see this marriage broken off, provided thil» could be done to 
your sister's advantage. ^Now that 1 know you personally, I am 
sure^of.it.” 

“ All this is* very caiuliil on your part — nay, even somewhat 
brazen-faced,” replied Raskolnikoff. 

“ In other words, you give me credit for nothing but selfish 
views? Be kt ease, Rodion jfeomanovitch ; if I only thought 
of myself, 1 should conceal my hand. I am not quite a 
fool— but on this subject I purpose ofiering you a remark- 
able psychological study. Just now 1 apologized for having 
loved your sister, saying that 1 myself had been a victim. 
Well, at this moment, I have no more luve for her. This 
astonishes me beyond expression, for I had been hit hard." 

**\^ours was only the caprice of an idle and vicious man,” 
interrupted Raskoimkoff. 

** I must o^Yn to being an idle and viefous man. But your 
sister possesses quahlies to irn^ircss even a libertine like me-- 
after ail, mine was only a temporary fascination ; of that 1 am 
sure now.” 

Mow long have you been sure of that ? ” 

** I have been suspecting it for some time of late ; and ji*ester- 
day, on arriving in Sc, Petersburg, I became positive of it. 
But, whilst in Moscow, 1 had decided to sue for Euxodia’s 
hand, and to pose as Mr. I^oosiun's rival." 

Excuse my iaterru|>jiiig you, but could yoU not cut ^natters 
somewhat shorter, and explain Vo me the object of your visit ? 
1 repeat that 1 am in a hunr)^ that I have calls to make." 

" With pleasure. Havings made up my mbd to undertake a 
certain journey, I wanted before drAog so to settle different 
matters. My children live with their aunts ; they are rich and 
independent of me. Besides, fancy me a father 1 1 have only 
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brought with me the sum frhich Marfa Petrovna made me a 
present of a year ago. This is plenty for my purposes — ejoeose 
me, but I am coming to the point : — befove starting, 1 want to 
have done with Mr. Looshin — not that I exactly detest him, 
though he was the cause of mj last dispute with my wif^ but 
I was enraged when I found out that she bad codtrivea this 
marriage. 1 now appeal to you for an introduction to Euxodia 
Romanovna ; you may, if you think fit, be present at our inter- 
view. To begin with : I am anxious to submit to your sister 
all the inconveniences which would arise from her marriage 
wkh Mr. l^ooshin,^ then I would beg of her to forgive the 
annoyances 1 have caused her, begging, at the same time, her 
acceptance of ten thousand roubles, ifrhich would make up for 
a breach, which, I am persuaded, she would not regref if* she 
saw the possibility of such a thing.” * 

“ But you must be mad, positively mad ! ” cried Raskol- * 
nikoif, with more surprise than anger. ** How d:^e you speak 
in this way?” 

“ I expected you would protest, but I shall first show you 
that, although not wealthy, I can yet dispose of these ten 
thousand roubles, whieV 1 can do very well without. • If 
Euxodia Romanovna will not accept them, Heaven knows only 
what use I may make of them. Secondly, my conscience is 
perfectly at ease, my offer being in every way an unselfish*one. 
Believe me or not, but the future will piovc this to Euxodia as 
well as to yourself. Jl Qwn that I have behaved very badly to 
your respected sister; I regret it bitterly, and 1 am most 
anxious not only to make up the vexations I have caused* her 
by some kind of pecuniary compensation, but to do her some 
kind of service, so that it may not be said that I have only 
injured fjjer. If my proposition were not a straightforward one, 

I would not make it as frankly as I do, and 1 would draw the 
line to-day at an offer of ten thousand roubles, considering that 
I made a much larger offer five weeks ago. Besides, it is 
likely that I may marry a young^girl before long, and under 
such conditions,*! cannot be suspected of wishing to ‘fascinate 
Euxodia Romanovna. To sum up, 1 tell you that, if the latter 
does become Mr. Looshin's wife, she is sure to receive this 
amottut later, but from another quarter. But, pray, do not get 
angry, Rodion Romanovitch! Judge calmly and soberly." 
Svtdfigailoff himself .had pronounced these words with extra- 
ordinary apothy. • 
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** Pray cease ! said Raskolnikoff, ** This proposition is an 
extremely insolent one.** 

** Not at all. Then you mean to imply that if in this world 
of ours a man can only injure his fellow-man, he has per 
centra no kind of right to do him any kind of good? You 
may say customary propriety is opposed to such a theory. 
Nonsense! say I. Supposing 1 were to die, and were to 
bequeath this sum to your sister : would she still persist in her 
refusal ? " 

Probably she would.” 

“ Let us say nothing more about the matter. At all 
events I must beg of you to put mV request to Euxodia 
Romanovna.” 

“ J shall do nothing of the sort." 

“Tlien, Ro(fion Romanovitch, 1 must try to get a private 
< interview with her, which will l>e impossible without causing 
her aunoyancy.” « 

“ And supposing I were to make her your proposition, would 
you desist from endeavouring to see her privately ? ” 

1 hardly know what to answer. 1 should like, above all 
things, to meet her, if only once.” 

** Do not indulge in such a hope.** 

“So much the worse. After all, you do not know me. 
Perhaps friendship may grow between us.” 

“ Do you think so?" 

*^And why not?” said SvklrigailoH, with a smile, whilst 
rising and taking his hat. “ I have no wish to force myself 
upon you. Whilst coming here, I did not much expect — thi."* 
very morning I was struck " 

“ Where have you seen me this morning?’* asked Raskol* 
nikofT, uneasily. , 

1 saw you by the merest chance. It seems to me, some- 
how, that you and 1 are tarred with the same brush.” 

“That will do I May I ask you if you intend starting before 
long?” * ^ ^ 

“ On ^at journey ? ” ^ 

“ On the journey you spoke about just now." 

“ Did 1 speak to you about a. journey ? Ah ! to be sure 1 
did. If you only knew the question you have raised ! ” added 
he with an unfeeling laugh. “ Perhaps, instead of starting on 
this journey, I may get married. My friends are trying to 
arrange an Chance for me.” 
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“ Here?" 

“ Yes/' 

•• Yoti certainly have made the most of your tinfc since your 
arrival in St. Petersburg.” 

‘‘Well, I am off; by-lhe-by, I was going to forget something. 
Tell your sister, Rodion Roipanovitch, that Marfa Petrovna 
has bequeathed to her three thousand roubles. Fact, Marfa 
Petrovna made her will in my presence a week t^efore her 
death — in two or three weeks* time, Euxodia Romanovna may 
take possession of her legacy.” 

Is that the truth ? ” 

“ It is, indeed ! •Dop't forget to tell her. Good-bye ! I 
am living quite close to you.” ^ 

On going out, Svidriguiloff passed Raxoumikhin in the 
doorway. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was close upon eight o'clock when the two younc: men set 
out for BakalciefTs, wishing to get the start of Looshin, • 
‘‘Tell me,” asked Rar.oumikhin, as soon as they were in 
the street, “who was the man that left your house when 1 
entered it ? ” • 

“ That was Svidrigailoff, the landowner, with whom my sister 
once lived as governessy and whose house she was obliged to 
leave because he made love to her. Marfa Petrovna, that 
gentleman’s wife, turned her out of doors. Later on, thtswery 
Marfa Petrovna apologized to Dounia. She has died quite 
lately. It was about her that my mother was talking just now. 
1 don’t kviow why, but 1 am very much afraid of«the man. 
He is very queer, and has some firmly-settled plan— one would 
almost fancy that be knows something. He came here shortly 
after his wife’s burial. Dounia ivust be protected against him. 
This is what I meant to tell you.” ^ 

“ Protect her ! What can ho^ do to Euxodia Romanoima ? 
I must thank you, Rodia, for having told me that. Wc will 
protect her, never fear I And why re does the man live ? ” 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“ Why did you not ask^him? It is a pity I But I shall 
remember him.” 
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‘‘Did you see him?” asked RaskolnikofT, after a certain 
silence. t 

“Yea I and have carefully, very carefully, taken stock of him.” 

“Are you sure? Did you carefully notice him?” added 
Raakolnikoff. 

“ \ did indeed, I remember ivis face and should recognize 
it amongst a thousand. 1 have a good memory for faces.” 

They ivi‘re once more silent. “ Do you know — it seems to 
— that I am perhaps the dupe of an illusion,” stammered 
RaskolnikofT. 

“What makes you say this? I don’t understand you very 
well.” , . 

“Why?” pursued Ra^skolnikoff, with a grimace which was 
meant for a smile ; “ail of you say that 1 am crazy, and, do 
you'knbw, jusj now I was struck with tlv: idea that you were 
perltaps right, and that I had seen nothing but a vision.” 

“ What an idea I ” 

“Whoknvws? I maybe ntad after all, and all the events 
of the last few days may only have existed in my imagination.” 

“I say, Kodia, somebody has been upsetting you. But tell 
me, what has he been talking abou^ ? Why did *he call at 
all? ” RaskolnikofT said nothing — Razoumikhin reflected for a 
moment. 

Listen to my statement. Whilst calling on you, you were 
asleep. Afterwards, we dined ; later on, I called on Pornhyrius. 
2^metofT was still there. I wanted to begin, but was un- 
fortunate at the outset. 1 could not, fer the life of me, enter 
into details. They seemed as if they could not understand. 
Without, however, showing any kind of embarrassment, 1 
took Porphyrius to the window, and l)egan to speak with him, 
without, however, any greater success. He looked in one 
direction,,! in another. At Last 1 raised my fist, telliri^ him 
that I purposed to do for him. He only looked at me in 
silence. 1 said what I had to say, ard that was all. Awfully 
stupid, you will say. With .ZimetoiT I did not excl^pnge a 
single wo^id. I was disgusted with my own st/ipi iity, \Shen a 
sudden reflection consoled met: for, on going down the stairs, 
I said to myself, * Is it worth our while to trouble ourselves in 
this way?* If some kind of danger threatened you, that would 
be quite another thing. But under oresent circumstances what 
have you to fear? You are not ^ilty, hence no occasion to 
be anxious on their account. Later on wc shall laugh at their 
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blunder; and, if I were in your placet I would delight in 
mystifying them. What a di^^race for them to have made such 
an awful mistake ! Disgusting I Later on, we may be able 
to wake them up a bit, but, for the nonce, all we can do is to 
laugh at their folly.” 

“ Right ! ” answered RaskolrtikofT. ** But what may you say 
to-morrow?” said he to himself. Strange to say, up to the 
present time he had not once thought of asking himself, 
“What will Razoumikhin say when he shall know that 1 am 
guilty?” At this idea he looked hard at his friend. The 
accounts of his visit to Porphyrins l)ad interested him but 
little ; other thint^s a*bsoiFbed his attention at this moment 

They met Looshin in the passage ; 4te had turned up pre- 
cisely at eight, but had lost much time in looking for tbe 
number, so that they entered all three together without looking 
or bowing. These young men were the first on the scene. Peter 
Pctrovitch. a stickler for proprie^, stayed a moment behind to 
take his overcoat off. Pulcheria Alexnndrovna ^immediately 
advanced towards him. Dounia and Kaskolnikod greeted 
eath other. Peter Petrovitch, on entering, bowed to the ladies 
in an amiable manner, although with suitable gravity. Besides, 
he stood somewhat disconcerted, rulcheria Alexandrovna, 
who seemed ill at ease, begged all her guests to sit round the 
samovar. Dounia and Looshin sat opposite to one another at 
the ends of the table, Razoumikhin and Raskolnikotf iaced 
Pulcheria Alexandroynj, the former at Looshin's side, the 
latter by the side of his sister. 

There was a moment's silence. Peter Petrovitch slowly 
drew a scented cambric handkerchief out of his pocket, lir.d 
blew his nose. His manners were, undoubtedly, those of a 
kindly mjin, whose dignity had been somewhat wounded, and 
who was resolutely determined to have an explanatiofi. As he 
took off his overcoat in the hail, he had already asked himself 
if the best punishment to inflict on tne ladies would not be to 
retire there and then. This ideif, however, he had not carried 
out, for he loveef, above all, to sec things clear before him — 
and here things were not quite £lear to him. Since they had 
so openly despised bis demand there must have l>ecn* some 
reason for it, and what could this treason have been? Perhaps 
it would be better to clear ithe matter up first, there would still 
be time enough for punishment — and punishment, though 
delayed, is none tbe*less sure. 
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** 1 hope you have had a pleasant journey ? " he asked, as in 
duty bound, of Pulcheria Alexan<^^ovna. 

“ Thank God, I have, Peter Petrovitch.” 

I am delighted to hear it And Euxodia Romanovna has 
also, I trust, not been overtired ? ” 

** 1 am young and strong, and do not get tired ; but for my 
mother this journey has been a very trying one,” replied 
Dounia. 

“What can you expect ? Our highways are very long, Russia 
is a large country, and, however much I longed to do so, I was 
not able to meet you yesterday. I hope, however, that you 
have not had much inconvenience ? ” • 

“On the contrary, Peter Pelrovitch, we have been in a 
bad, phgbt,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna hastened to reply, with 
peculiar emphasis, “and, had not God sent us Dmitri Proko> 
fitch, I do not know what would have become of us yesterday. 
Permit me to introduce to yoi^ our deliverer, Dmitri I’rokofitch 
Razoumikhib,” added she. 

“Why — I have already had the pleasure — yesterday!” stam- 
mered Looshin, casting a malicious side-glance at the young 
m^in, whilst silently knitting his brows. 

Peter Petrovitch was one of those men who do their best 
to appear amiable and lively in society, but who, under the in- 
fluence of the least unpleasantness, suddenly lose all their 
grace, to the extent of seeming more like bags full of flour 
than dapper cavaliers. Silence reigngd once more; Raskol- 
nikoff became obstinately silent ; Euxodia Romanovna thought 
that it was wiser for her to remain silent ; Razoumikhin had 
notning to say. So that Pulcheria Alexandrovna saw herself 
in the painful necessity of renewing the conversation. 

“Did you know that Marfa Petrovna was dead?” ^hc com- 
menced, ftsorling to a last resource. 

“ Indeed I I heard of it at once, and I can tell you that, 
immediately after his wife’s burial, Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidri- 
gailoff posted in all haste to St Petersburg. I have thf^on the 
best authority.” 

“ To St. Petersburg ? And he is here ? ” asked Douni^ in an 
alarmed tone of voice, whilst interchanging looks with her 
mother. 

‘‘Quite so; and we may suppose that he has not come with- 
out a purpose. The hurry of his journey, and all the preceding 
circumstances ^ead one to think so.” 
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'*Good heavens I Is it possible that he purposes pursuing 
Dounetchka as far as herd?” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexan* 
drovna. 

“ It seems to me that you need none of you be very anxious 
as to his presence in St. Petersburg, provided, let me tell 
you, that you mean to avoid aU kind of dealing with him.* As 
for me, I am wide-awake, and I shall soon know where be is 
quartered.” 

“ Ah ! Peter Petrovitch, you have no notion how you have 
frightened me I ” resumed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. I have 
only seen him twice, and he struck me as being terrible, 
terrible 1 I am sure* that he was the cause of Marfa Petrovna's 
de.aih.” 

The precise details which have come to my cars do not 
justify such a conclusion. 1 do not deny, however, tliat*his 
evil doings may to a certain extent have hurried the natural 
course of things. But as to his general conduct, as to 
the real character of the man, ^ agree with youR I do not 
know what he is now, and what Marfa Petrovna may have 
left him. I shall shortly know it. One thing is certain, 
namely, that, being here nn St. Petersburg, he will not delay 
resuming his old ways, provided he have pecuniary resourcls. 
He is the most vicious, the most depraved of men. 1 am 
justified in believing that Marfa Petrovna, who was silly enough 
to be smitten with him, and who paid all his debts eight ^ears 
ago, has been of use to him in yet another way. By dint of skill 
and sacrifice, she htisRed up a criminal affair which would 
certainly have sent Mr. Svidrigailofif to Siberia. It was in con- 
nection with an assassination committed under peculftirly 
terrible and, I may say, odd circumstances. Now you know 
the man, if you are still anxious to get acquainted with him.” 

** Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. Ras- 
kolnikoff listened attentively. 

** You speak, I presume, from certain information ? ” asked 
Dounia, in a severe tone of voicei 

“I only repent what 1 have heard from Marfa Petrovna 
herself. It must be remembered that, from a judicial point of 
view, this affair is a very obscure one : — at the time of the oc- 
currence there used to live here--^nd it appears that she still 
does so— a certain woman pf the name of Resslich, a foreigner, 
who lent money at usurious rates, and carried on other small 
trades. An intricate and mysterious connection had existed 
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for a long time between this woman and Mr. Svidrigailoff. 
She had living with her a distant relative, a niece — a girl, 1 
fancy of fourteen or fifteen years of age, who was deaf and 
dumb. Resslich hated the lass, she grudged her every mouth- 
ful of bread, and used to beat her with the utmost inhumanity. 
OnCrday, this unfortunate creature was found hanging in the 
garret — the customary inquest ended in a verdict of suicide, 
and things seemed to rest there, when the police received in- 
formation that the child had been violated by Svidrigailofif. 
The whole matter was an obscure one, 1 admit; the charge 
came from another German female, a woman of notoriously 
loose morals, and whose testimony copld not be of great weight. 
Id a word, there was nq. trial. Marfa Petrovna started for the 
country, lavished her money, and succeeded in preventing 
pursuit BuJ^ none the less, the most awkward leports were 
bruited abroad about Mr. Svidrigailoff; whilst you lived with him, 
Euxodia Romanovna, you have doubtless also heard the story 
about his servant Philip, whoBied a victim of his harsh treat- 
ment This happened six years ago, at the time when serf- 
dom was ycL in existence.” 

**On the contrary, 1 heard that this Philip had banged 
himself ! " 

“ Quite so, but he was compelled — or, more correctly, driven 
— to commit suicide, in consequence of tlie incessant brutality 
and systematic vexation of his master.” 

did not know that,” replied Dounia, drily. “ I have only 
heard a somewhat strange story about* this circumstance; this 
Philip, it appears, was hypochondriacal, a kind of philosophic 
servant, who, according to the statements of his fellow-servants, 
had gone wrong through reading; he is supposed to hava 
hanged himself to escape his masyter’s sneers and not his blows. 

I have always seen latter treat his servants very humanely; 
he was beloved by them, although they attributed to him 
Philip’s death.” 

” I observe, Euxodia Romanovna, that you have a f^sire to 
exculpate him,” replied Looshin, with a treacherous smile. 
**The fact is, the man is a good hand at currying favour with 
the ladies ; poor Marfa Petrovna, w*bo has died under such 
strange circumstances, is a Ic^mentablc proof of it. I have only 
wished to warn your mother and ypursclf, by way of warning 
as to the attempts he will not (ail to renew. As for me, I am 
firmly persuaded that this man will die In a debtors* prison. 
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Marfa Petrovna thought t<^ much about her children’s in- 
terests, to indulge an intention of ever securing to her husband 
a considerable portion of her fortune. She may probably have 
left him enou;;h to live fairly comfortably, for, with his dissi- 
pated tastes, he would have squandered everything within a 
year.” * 

“Pray, Peter Petrovitch, let us talk no more about Mr. 
Svidriganofif,” exclaimed Dounia. This subject is unpleasant 
to me.” 

“He called upon me just now,” said, somewhat sharply, 
Raskolnikoff, who, ujp to that moment, had not said a word. 

The company turned towards him with exclamations of 
surprise. Peter Petrovitch himself seemed curious. 

“ Half an hour ago, whilst I was asleep, he entered mjr rqpm, 
roused me, and stated his name,” continued * Raskolnikoff. 
“He was quite at home and cheerful; he is very anxious to 
become friends with me. An\pngst other things, he is very 
anxious to have an interview with you, Dounia; and he has 
requested me to act as go-between for this pur[)ose. He has 
a proposal to make to you, and has told me the nature of it. 
l«ikewise he positively assured me that Marfa Petrovna, a W(y;k 
before her death, had lelt you, in her will, three thousand 
roubles, and that you could draw this sum after some little 
delay.” 

“God be praised I” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
whilst making the sig^i gf the cross. “ Pray for "her I Dounia, 
pray for her I ” 

“ It is a positive fact,” Looshin could not help aJmittingj 

“Well, and what more?” asked Dounetchka eagerly. 

“ He also told me that he himself was not rich, and that 
the whole of the forttine would pass to hts children, who are 
now staying with their aunt. He has also informed me that 
he was living quite near me, but where I don't know — I forgot 
even to ask him." 

“And what is he anxious to* propose to Dounia?” asked 
Pulcheria, anxiously. “ Did he tell you ? " 

“Redid.” 

“ What was it ? ” 

“You shall know hter on.” After having niitde this answer, 
Raskolnikoff began to drink hit tea. 

Peter Petrovitch h>oked at his watch. “ An urgent matter 
compels me to go. I, therefore, will not disturb your party," 
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added he, with a somewhat nettled air. Upon this, he 
rase. 

Stay, Peter Petrovitch," said Dounia, “ you had intended 
spendinfv the whole of your evening with us. Besides, you 
yourself wrote that you wanted to have an explanation of some 
kin(rwith mamma.” * 

” V’'ou are quite right, Euxodia Romanovna,” replied Peter 
Petrovitch, in an affected tone of voice, whilst pretending to 
sit down, holding, however, his hat in his hand. ** I certainly 
wanted to clear up with your respected mother and yourself 
some matters of the utmost gravity. But, as your brother 
cannot explain in my presence certain' proposals of Mr. Svid- 
rigailofTs, I am neitiier a*ble nor anxious to make an explanation, 
b^ore a third party, on certain points of the utmost importance. 
IR^sides, I had expressed in the most formal terms a desire 
left unheeded.” Looshin*s face had become hard and 
repellent. ,, t 

admit that you asked that my brother should not be 
present at our interview, and, if your request has not been 
acceded to, it was solely at my entreaty,” replied Dounia. 
“You wrote to us that my brother haci insulted you; according 
to me, no misunderstanding ought to exist between you, and a 
reconciliation must take place. If Rodia has really offended 
you, he must apologize, and will do so.” 

On hearing these words, Peter Petrovitch felt less than ever 
disposed to make concessions. “ W^h the best will in the 
world, Euxodia Romanovna, it is impossible to forget certain 
insults. In all things there is a limit dangerous to overstep, 
for, once stepped over, return or retraction is impossible.” 

“ Put this sensitiveness on one side, Peter Petrovitch,” cried 
Dounia, moved ; “ be the noble and ii^telligent man 1 have 
always known you to be, and wldch 1 always wish to see you. 

1 have made you a sacred promis< ; trust me, therefore, in 
this matter, and believe me callable of ju^ing impartially. 
The part of arbitrator, whicli I claim at this mome.\ is as 
great a surprise for my brother as for you. ^When this day, 
upon feccipt of your letter, I urgently asked him to be present 
at our interview, I did not in any way communicate to him 
my intentions. Believe me, Ihat it you refuse to be reconciled, 

I shall be obliged to declare in fevour of one of you, to the 
exclusion of the other. It is there the question rests. I 
.neither wish ror ought to make a w^rong choice. If in your 
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favour, 1 must break with my brother; if in his, 1 must break 
with you. 1 will, and have i right to be, enlightened as to 
your feelings towards me. 1 shall know either whether 1 have 
a brother in Kod:s, or if in you a husband wiio loves and 
appreciates me.” 

” Euxodia Romanovna,” replied Looshin, vexed, ** your lan- 
guage suggests too many and varied interpretations — nay, more, 
1 find it offensive, considering the position 1 hold with refer- 
ence to yoursclti to say nothing of the vexation of seeing 
myself placed on the same level as — a fiery young man. You 
seem to admit the possibility of a breaking off of our marriage. 
You say you must cli()oseJbetwcen your brother and me. This 
shows how small I am in your eyes. I cannot accept 
this, considering our relationship and our mutual engage- 
ment. ” » 

“ What ! ” cried Dounia, blushing to thu roots of her hair. 

I weigh your inte rest with what is dearest to iric in life, and 
you corn} lain that you are but little in my cye>?” * 

Raskolnikoff smiled sarcastically. Kazoumikhin pulled a 
face, but the girl’s reply did not appease Looshin, who became 
more and more .\rrogarU aftvl intractable. , 

“Love fur your husband, ior the luiure companion of your 
life, should ri o supenor to a brother’s love,” he cried, sen- 
tentiously : “at all events, I must not be placed on the same 
level. Aliho: gh i slated just now that 1 did not wish, nay, 
could not explain myself in your brother's presence on the 
main object of my visfl, ^here is one point, and that a very 
important one for me, which I am anxious to clear up, and at this 
very moment, with your miaher. Your son,” continued he, 
whilst addressing hini.self to Pulci.eria Alcxandrovna, “offended 
me yesterday, in presence of Mr. Razouraikhin — excuse rue, 
but I have*forgolten yuur name,” said he to the latter*, with a 
pleasant bow, “by the way in which he di.st:>rted a remark 
made by me some time ago, as I was taking tea at your house. 
I staled on that occasion that, in iity opinion, a poor girl, who 
had been fainiliaw with poverty, offered her husband more 
guarantees for virtue and happhress than a girl who had 
always lived in affluence. Your son has delilrerately attached 
another meaning to my words ; he has attributed to rne odious 
intentions, and, in doing so, Ji presume he relied on your own 
correspondence. It would be a great relief to rne, Fulcheria 
Alexandrovna, if you dan prove me mistaken. TqU me, there- 

• I 5or 
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fore, I pray, in whit words you reproduced my statement in 
your letter to Rodion Romanovitch.” 

“1 scarcely remember,” replied Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 

but 1 give it as 1 understood it. I do net know how Rodia 
has repeated the senter^c to you. He may have strained the 
woVding.*^ 

“ He can only have been able to do so under the influence 
of what you wrote him.” 

“ Peter Petrovite'n,” answered Pulcheria Alexandrovna, with 
dignity, “ the proof that neither Dounia nor 1 have taken your 
words in had part is the fact of our bein'' here." 

Well said, mamma ! ” exclaimed' the girl. 

'“Then it is I wiio Im wro.'.g!” cried Looshin^ angered. 

M^ket me tell you, Peter Petrovitch, you keep on accusing 
Rodion. Now you, in your last letter, you charge him wdth 
something un’rue,” pursued Pulcheria Alexandrova, greatly 
comfortcvl^ by the girPs approval. 

“I do not remember having written anything untrue.” 

“According to your letter,” declared Raskolnikoff, without 
turning towards Looshiii, “ 1 had given to a girl, whom I had 
only seen once, the money I was supposed to have given to the 
widow of a man who had been run ovei by a carriage. You 
wrote that with the intention of getting me in bad odour with 
my family, and, in order to succeed all the better in this, 
you have described in the most ignoble manner, the 
conduct of a girl, a stranger to yoyiself. This is a base 
defan>ation.” 

e “Excuse me, sir,” answered Loobhin, trembling with passion, 
“if in my letter I at all expatiated on what concerns you, it 
was solely because your mother and sister had asked me to let 
them know how 1 had found you, *ud the imgxesSiOi) you 
made upon me. I defy you to pnml out a single untruthful 
line in the passage in question. ^ >o you deny having squan- 
dered your money? And, as to the unhappy family in ques- 
tion, would you go so far 'as to guarantee ttie respe*;^ability of 
all its‘ members?” * 

‘.‘According to ray ideas, with all your respectability, you 
arc not worth the finger of the young woman you slander.** 

“ And do you mean to 'tell me that you would not hesitate 
to introduce her into the society of your mother and sister?” 

“ I have already done so, if you want to know. I invited 
her yesterday to sit down by my mother and Dounia.** 
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“ Rodia I ” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. Dounetchka 
blushed, Razoumikhia knitted his brows, while oa Looshin’s 
lips played a scornful smile. 

“Judge for yourself, Euxodta Romanovna,” said he, “if it is 
possible for us to be friends. 1 trust that this is now under- 
stood, and that there may be n5 more talk about it 1 auT of!, 
in order 10 no longer embarrass your family circle; besides, you 
have confidences to exchange.” He rose and took his hat. 
“ But let me tell you, before going, that I do not wish to be 
exposed, in future, to a similar interview. Of you especially, 
Pulcheria Ale.xandrovna, do I ask this favour, all :i»e more :'S 
my letter was addres/eil tt) you, and to no one else.” 

Pulcheria .Mex indrovna felt somewhift nifilud. “You think 
yourself, then, wholly master here, Peter Petrovitch ! Donpia 
has told you why your wish was not tiilfilled, Mthough her 
intentions were of the best. But I must tell you that your 
style of writing is an nnpenous o^je. Arc we to lo^k upon all 
your wishes as cummant.s? Let me tell you that you ought, 
above all things, to treat us, under pres< nt circumstances, wulh 
consideration, for our confidence in yourself has caused us tf> 
give up everything to conic here, and, consequently, you hai*: 
us at your luei^ y.” 

“You are not quite right there, Pulrl.cria Alexandrovna. 
especially as you are now ;inai ‘ of the legacy left by 
IVtrjvna to your daughter. These three thousand rouble.? 
come in the very nicl^ oj time, it uould appear, judging from 
the unusual lone you assume,” added Looslnn bitterly. 

“Your rema:k seems to imply that you have been spt 4 :!i- 
lating on our poverty 1” observed Dounia irriiaOly. 

“At the present tuiiO, however, I am not able t > do anything 
of the kin^ especially as I do not wish to prevent yOujr hearing 
of the secret proposals Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidrigaiioff has 
wished your broth<*r to lay before you. It woe Vi appear to me 
that these propoaais i.re, for you, of considerable and perhajis 
pleasant significance.” * 

“Heavens!” dkchimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. *Razou- 
mikhin moved impatiently in his chair. , 

••Tell me, sister, are you not r.shamc<l now?” asked Raskol- 
nikoff.' • 

“ 1 am, Rodion,” replied the young lady. “ Peter Petrovitch, 
leave the room ! ” raid sl.e to Lwshin, pal.: with anger. 

The latter did not expect such an end. He hadibcen too pre- 
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rumptuouB, had reckoned too much on his own power and on 
the helplessness ot his victims. £ven now he could hardly be* 
lieve his own cars. ‘‘Euxodia Romanovna/* said he, pale, 
and with quivering lips, “ if I go now, depend upon it that I 
shall never return. Think well wli.'it you arc about 1 1 mean 

what I .say ! ** ’ 

“Insolent man!** exclaimed Dounia, bounding from her 
clia’r, “ 1 have no kind of wish ever to * >ee you here again.** 
“What? Is that really so?** shouted Looshin, all the more 
disconcerted a even at the eleventh hour, he had scarcely 
beiicved sucli a rupture possible. “ /\nd is that the way the 
wind blows? iliit permit me to say*, Kuxodia, that 1 am in a 
position to protest.** * 

“What right have you to speak in this way?’* interrupted 
Pulchcria Al^xandrovna vehemently. “How can you protest? 
vVhat is your right? Do you think 1 would entrust my 
Dounia to a man hlvc you ? ^ Be ofT! leave us, henceforth, in 
^H^ace I Wc have been wrong to assent to an unmannerly 
thing, and 1 especially.** 

“And yet, Pulcheria Alexandrovna,” replied Peter Petro- 
vjlch, exasperated, “you have bound me down by making me 
u promise which you now decline to fulfil, anJ this has put me 
t'> some expense.** 

This last <oinplaiiu was so much in keeping with Looshin’s 
character, that Kaskolnikoff, in spita oi his wraih, could hardly 
near it without bursting out laughing.^ Tbi^ ^'n^, however, not 
the cu‘50 with I’ulchcria Alc\androvnn. 

“Expense?** retorted slu violently. “Do you mean, per- 
haps, the bi).\ y*«u ^eiit us? But you managed to forward it 
carriage-fiee. Heavens! you pietend that we have bound you 
down in some kind of way ! Fancy turnip ; the tables in ^ach 
a manner! Say, rather, that wc were at your mercy, i'eter 
Petrovitch, and not you .it ours !“ 

“ Enough, mamma 1 enough ! 1 must bt g ! *' said Euxodia 
Romanovna. “ Petei PetroVitch, do me tiic iavci:r ot Ituving 
the room ! ** * 

“1 am doing so ; only, another word,** he said, almost beside 
himself. “'N'our mother seems to have completely forgotten 
that 1 a.sked tor the honour* of your hand at a time when all 
kinds of repoits were going about oonceming you. In braving, 
for your sake, public opinion, in vindicating your reputation, I 
had reason tQ iiopc that you would bo ihauklul to me in con- 
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ficquence — indeed, I fancied I had a right to rely on your 
gratitude. My eyes are opened, however. 1 see that luy con- 
duct wa^ indiscreet, and that 1 was wrong to ignore public 
opinion." 

“It seems that the fellow wants his head broken I" cried 
Razoumikhin, who had started nip to chastise him for hl9 in- 
solence. 

“Yon are a base, bad man !” cried Doiinia. 

“Not another word! ' exclaimed Raskolnikoff, passionately 
checking Razoumikhin ; and, approaching Looshin and speak- 
ing in his face, he snid, in a low but distinct tone of voice : 
“Be good enough to withdraw! not anotlicr word, or " 

l*eier PeUoviicii, pale and trembhnj5»\Yith anger, looked at 
him for a second mure, turned on his heel, and wenU hgir- 
bouring in his heart mortal hatred for Raskolnik»fif, to whom 
he attributed his disgrace. And, straoLe to say, on going 
downstairs, he fancied that all was not yet and that there 
mighl St d be a possibility oi rcconcilut.on with the^two ladies. 


CHAPTER III. 

For tiie next few mimres, tie whole cnmpnny was very 
cheerful — satisfaction was manilostcd by huii'iiier. Doun- 
etchka alone grew pale at intervals aiu! knuied her brow- 
whilst reflecting on the* previous unple.a^ai.tneS5. But the 
merriest ot all was Razonmikhin. His satisfaction, to which as 
yet he dared not openly give vent, was betrayed in spite of him- 
self by the feverish tremor of his person. He was now in a 
position to devote himself to the two ladies. Nevertheicss, he 
kept these hopes in his heart-of hearts, fe.iring to give utterance 
to his thougins. As for RaskolnikoiT, immovabie and sullen, 
he in nowise shared the general mirth — indce*d, it might be 
said that his thoughts wiTe el.sewliere. A.ler iiis eagerness to 
see a repture wiih^Looshin, he seemed tlie first man to*whom 
this very rupture was of the small'i^t rossible interest. Dounia 
could not get over the idea Uiat he was still angry with her, and 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna anxiously watched him. 

“ Tell me wliat Svidrigailo^ has been saying to you ? “ asked 
the young lady, approaching her brother. 

“Pray dol” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna^ 
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Pv.askuliiikoff looked up. *‘Why, he insists absolutely on 
niakinf; yojj .1 presmt of ten thbusand roubles, and is most 
anxious to see you once, in my presence.** 

“Seclirr! Never 1** cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “And 
hoH' d..re he offer her money ? *’ 

Upon which RaskolnikotT pela'ed somcwliat curiously his 
interview with Svidrigailuff. Dounia was extremely startled 
W'hcn she heard ihe nature of Svidrigailoffs proposals. For .1 
1 tone she remained thoughtful. “ He has formed some 
a'.rocious intention ! ” she muttered, with a shudder. 

Raskolnikoff observed her lear. ** I lather fancy that T shall 
hive further opi^ortunity of secin;; birn,'* he remarked to his 
sister. • 

We shall he sure to find his vhercahcul=. I’ll m »kc that 
my busine‘j4.” crim'd Ra/ounnklnn cnergrticailv. “ Depend 
upon it, 1 .shall not lo'-e si.'.ht of him. 1 ha\e Rodia’s per- 
mi>sion. He himsell told me not very long ago, ‘Watch over 
my sister I* Do you consen! to that, JCuxodia Konianovna? ** 
Dounia smiled >\hilst holding out her hand to the young 
mnn. Pule uria Alexandrovna cast on her a timid glance; in 
ythcr respects, the three t\v usand roiMos I'.ad decide. lly 
calmed her. A quarter of an hour Liter, e\erybody was 
chattering witli great animation. E.en R.i-kolnikofT, although 
taciturn, listened for some time attentively to what was being 
said. Ka/-ouinikh:n cniiossed all the con versa 

“And W'liy, may 1 .t k, why leave this place? ” he exclaimed 
v i*h conviction. Wliat will yuJ do ’in youi wretched little 
town? The main thing to lake into con.sidcration is that you 
arc all together here, and you know that you are indispensable 
to one another. Don’t forget, you cannot separate. I.^t me 
urge you to remain a little longer. I^ook up»>n me as a 
as an aifsociaic, and I am convinced lliat wc shall stkrt a p< yinq; 
business. Now' li'.lcn, and I will explain 10 \ou my p;oject in 
all its details. 'J'he idea came upon me lliis very morning, 
before any tiling had happened. He;e it is : I have ar.^slincle 
whou)<you shall know, a kinuiyand rcspectrW.'le gieybeard; this 
uncle possesses .1 capital of a thousand roubles which he is 
reafeely in need of, lor he has a pension sufiici. nt for all his 
wants. For the la>t two years he has ohered me this capital at 
rlx per cent, interest. I quite understand his subterfuge; it is 
a kindly expedici-.t to help me. Now, last year I was not in 
waul of muijcy, but this year 1 eagerly looked forward to niy 
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uncle’s visit in order to accept his proposal. Add to his 
thousand roubles another thousand of vour own, %n<i behold 
the partnership is a settled thirii; ! Now, what shall we 
start ? ” 

Then Razoumikhin set about explaining his plan. According 
to him, the greater number of ^ur publishers and bookscMers 
did badly because they did not thoroughly understand theii 
business ; but, with good books, money could be made. For 
the last two years he had been connected with divers firm??, 
understood the trade, and had a fair knowledge of three 
European langu;tj;t-s. A week before, he had told Raskolriikofi 
that his German was poor.wind had said so in order to induce his 
friend to help him in a trandafion wh.irb would bring in a few 
roubles. Kaskolniko'ff had not, however, been duped Uy 
falsehood. • 

“Then why?” asked Razoumikhin, getting interested, “why 
not go in for a good thing, when we have iilready one of the 
most essential means of action — money? Of coiji%e we shall 
have to woik, we mean doing so, we shall all of us do so — you, 
Kuxodia, I, Rodion. Why, there are publications which pay 
uncommonK Abov^t* all, we shall have the advantagj^ 

of knowing just what to Ir.mslaic. We shall be translators, 
publishers, teacliers. Now 1 can be of immense value because 
of my exi?erienre. Having been close upon two years in the 
very thick of publishers, I know the ins mul outs of the 
business, which is not '■o very diflicult after all, let me tell you! 
When the chance <iocs tflrn up of earning something, why let 
it go by? 1 could mention t’vo or three books whose brin;’ing- 
out would be something like a gold mine. Even the fact of 
pointing them out to one of our piihlishin ^ firms ought to 
1)0 worth to me somclinng like five hundred roubles — but 
catch me doing sol And, even then, the nia'lles rUight be 
cajiable of lu’S'iadng! As to the plant, the printinr, 

.selling — leave that to me, 1 know all alx^ul it ! VV'e mu-Jt 
commence in a simll way ; later onf wo w.il do business on a 
bigger scale, and \fe snail be sure to make ends men/* • 

Dounia's eyes sparkled. • 

“ Your proposition pleases me amazingly, Dmitri Prokohlch,” 
said she. • 

“I, of course, don’t un^prstand anything about all this," 
added Palcheria Alexandrovna. “The idea may be good. 
Heaven only knows. \Vc arc obviously oL)).^‘,d.io remain ;* 
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rcrtain time here,” continued she, casting a glance on her 
son. • * 

“And what do you think of the idea, brother?” asked 
Dounia. 

"Think it an excellent idea,” replied Raskolnikoff. ** Mind, 
a litrgc publishing house can*t4?e founded in a day, but 1 know 
five or six books whose success would be ccrt.ain. And one 
thing, you may have every confidence in Ra/oumikhin*s 
capacity ; he is a clever fellow — and, besides, you can talk the 
matter over again.” 

“Hurrah !” cried Razoumikhin. “Now stop a bit There 
are, in tins very house, some apartments Vjuite se; arate and in- 
dependent of the premises; t!\e rent is not heavy, they are 
furnished, three small room^. llirt' them. You will be all 
r’ght there, bll the more so as you may all live together and 
have Rodia with \ou. Ihit where arc you off to, Rodia?” 

“ What, ^ are you already ^oing? ” asked Fulcheria Alexan- 
drovna anxiously. 

“And at such a time as this!” exclaimed Razoiimikhin. 
Dounia looked at her brother wi’h surprise and distrust. He 
held his cap, n’..'\king ready to go 

“One would really say that this is a question of an eternal 
separation. Why, you are not going to bury me yet ? ” said he 
strangely. He smiled, but what a smile I “ After all, this is 
perhai)s llie Inst time we are in each other’s company. Who 
knows?” added he all on a sudd'-m. Thete Wvjrds fell spon- 
taneously from his lijis. 

,“What on carilt is the niaUer with you?” inquired his 
mother anxioir ly. 

“Where arc you off to, Rodia?” asked Dounia, empha- 
sizing her quc.stion. 

“i rnust be offl” he replied. His voice hesitated, but his 
pale face showtjci a mnrkod resolution. “1 was desirous to 
say, on coming, here — I was desirous to tell you, mother, and 
you also, Dounia, that it ^ould be better if we sepr^ted for 
some time — 1 do not feel well, I am in ne^*d of rest; 1 shall 
cop^e later— I shall come wi^cn I can — I shall not forget you, 
and shall alwa> s love you. Leave me I Leave me alone 1 This 
has been my intention (or some time. ^:y resolution is an 
irrevocable one! Whatever may.hap*pen to me, lost or not, I 
must be alone— forget me, I beg. I'hat is far better. Don't 
make inqtiires about me — when necessary 1 sliall come of my 
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own accord, or — shall call for you 1 Perhaps everything may 
come right yet ! But, in thep meanwhile, if you really love me^ 
give up thd idea of seeing me. If not, I feel 1 shall hate you. 
Go^d-hye t 

“ Good Lord I ” groaned Pulcheria Alexandrovna. A terrible 
flight had seizt'^d upon both ladies as well as upon KazoumjJjLiiin. 
'*Rodia, Rodial Be reconciled with us, let us be friends as in 
the past I” cried ii»e poor moihcr. 

Slowly did Rabkolnikuff move towards the door, but before 
reaching it Doutiia had joined him. “ Oh, brother I Jiow can 
you behave like this to our mother?'’ ciicd the gitl, v.ilIi a look 
of passionate indigna^io;^ 

lie made an effiiri to face her. *«lt is nothing. I shall 
come back ! he sutiinncred in a low tone of vr>icc, like a man 
not fully conscious of what he is saying. And hejeft the idbm. 

“S.Ifish, hard, and pitiless fellow!” exclaimed Duunia. 

He is not selfish ; he is mad ! mad 1 1 tcdl you ! Can you 
not see tlial? It is you who artf pitile.ss in tiiis instaiicci” re- 
torted Kazoumikhin, whilst bending over the yv^ung lady whose 
hand he ^^rippCii rou':;hly. 

‘‘I shall bo batk before lf»ng T* he yelled to Puicheria 
Alexandrovna, now anuost iaiuliug. Ai«u ho rushed out of Aq 
room, 

Knskolnikoff was waiting for him at the end of the passage. 
“ 1 knew you wc^Uid come after me,” he observed. ” (io back 
to thorn I Don’t leave them 1 Stay with them to morrow. 
Slay With them aiwaysi •If — if I ran, 1 w ill return. Farewell I ” 

He was moving aw«^y wiihout boluing out his Irand to 
Razoumikhin. • 

whither are you going?” stammered out the latter, 
aghast. ** What is wiong with you? How can you behave in 
this way • 

Raskolnik<>ff stojTp-.'d again. ” On* c for all, never question 
me abwut anything I 1 have nothing to say I i^o not call. I 
may come again. l^::ve me ; but, as for them, do uot leave 
them 1 Do you understand ? ” . 

The passage was daik. They^tood close to a latiqi. For a 
moment both looked at each other in silence. At tins moment 
Ra/oumikhin recalled the whole o^bis past life, RasLolniko/T's 
fixed and fiery look seemed as if anxious to probe his very 
souL AU at once he shivered and grew pale as a corpt^c ; the 
dreadful truth had dawned upon hico. 

• *1 501 
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“ Dc' you understand me, now ? ** suddenly asked Raskol- 
nikofl, whose features were territiiy distorted, “Go l)Ack to 
them!*' concluded he, and, with rapid footsteps, he left i!\e 
bouse. 

It v/oiild be needless to describe the scene which followed 
upork Raxoumikhirj’s return to 4'ulchcria Alexandrovna. As 
may be i;ucs.scd, the young man did his very best to pacify 
the two l .tJics. He assured them that Uodia, being ill, was 
in need of rest ; he assured them that the latter would not fail 
to come again, that they would see him daily, that his icmpera- 
niont was more or less out of order, tliat he could not be 
•.listiirbed, and promising to watch Okcr his fiiend, whom he 
would entrust to the ..carc of a competent doctor — yea, if 
necesSi'jry, to the care of th“ big v gs of the \u aiincj art. And, 
from this verynight, Ra/.oumikhiii bccaine to llicin a son and 
brother. 


CHAPTER l\\ 

Ra.skolnikoi f went straight lo the waterside wh(‘re Sonia was 
living. 'I'hc thri\ -storieil house was an old building jiaiined 
green. The >ouiig man had some dilTiculty in finding llie 
dvornik, and got from him vague information about the 
([iiaftcis t)f the tailor Kajiernasumoff. .VTicr having discovered 
in a comer of the yard the foot oi a steep and gloomy stair- 
case, he ascend<*<l to the second floor, •and followed the gallery 
facing the courtyard. Whilst groping in the dark, and asking 
hmfself how KajiernasumofTs lodgings could be reached, a 
door opened close to him ; he seized it mechanically. 

“Who is there? ” asked a timid female voice. 

“It is i. I am coming lo sec you,” icplied RnffkohukofiT, 
on entering a small anteroom. There, on a wretclied table, 
stood a candle fixed in a candlestick oi twisted metal. 

“ Is that you ? Good heavens ! ” feebly replied Sonb^ who 
seemed .not to have strength enough to move irom the spot, 

“Where do you live? I 9 it here?” And Kaskolnikoff 
passed quickly into the room, trying not to look the girl in the 
lace. , 

A moment aiterward.s, Sonia refined him with the candle 
and remained stock-still before him, a prey to an indescribable 
agitation. This unexpected visit had upset lier — nay, even 
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irighiencd her. All of a sudden, her pale face coloured up, 
and tears came into her C)e^. She experienced extreme con- 
fusion, united with a certain gentle feeling. kaskolnikofT 
turned aside with a rapid movement and s:it clown on a chair, 
close to the table. In the twMfdding of ati eye, he took stock 
of everything in the room. • • 

Tiiis room was large, wit!i a very low ceiling, and was the 
only one let out by tho Kapernasuinoffs ; in the wall, on the 
left-hand side, was a do. r giving access to theirs. On the 
opposite side, in the wall on the right, there was another door, 
which was always locked, d'hat was another lodging, having 
ant^ther number. Sonia's room was more like an outhouse, 
of irregular rect.ingular shape;, which •gave it an uncommon 
character. The wall, widi its three windows facing the canal, 
cut it obikiucly, fortning thus an extremely aculoam^le, in*tht‘ 
back portion oi wliii h nothing could be seen, consaiering the 
feeble light of the candle. On the other hand, the other angle 
was an extremely obtuse one.* Tliis large roofti coritained 
scarcely any furniture. In the right-hand corner was the bed; 
between the bcsi aiid the door, a chair; on the same side, 
facing the door of the next .set, stood a deal table, covered 
^cilh a blue cloth; close to the table were two riishcha&s. 
Agaiiisl the opposite v .!!, near the acute an -le, w'as placed a 
small che.st of drawers, of unvarnished wtx.d, which seemed 
out of p-ace in this vacant .>pot. This was the whole of the 
furniture. The yellowish and worn paper had everywhere 
lined a darkish ccHoAr, ; robably the effect of the damp amt 
co,.l-smoke. Everything in the place denoted poverty. Even 
the bed had oo curtains, Sonia silently considered the viifllor, 
who examined her room so alieniivcly and so unceremoniously. 
Finally, she beg^ui to trc.nble with fear, as if in presence of the 
arbitratof of her fate. • 

am here for the last time," said Ra.skoinikoff, with an 
agitated look, seeming to forget that this was also his uist visit, 
‘"perhaps I shall never see you atain." 

*• What i — arevyou going away ? " 

‘*I don't know — to-morrow— everything 
You will not go then to-morrow to Catherine Ivar^o^a's?" 
asked Sonia in a trembling tone qf voice. 

“ 1 don't know — to-morrow — everything. But after all that 
is not the present question. I am here to have a word with 
you.'* He cast on her his dreamy look, observing tiiat he was 
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seated, while she was all the time standing before him. “Wbv 
remain standing ? Sit down/* said he in a tone of voice which 
had all of a sudden become gentle and caressing. She obeyed. 
For a minute he looked al her with a kindly, almost tender 
look. ‘*How thin you are! What hands! The light cao 
alinost be seen through tlicm. • Your fingers are more like 
those of a corpse.*’ 

He look her hand. Sonia smiled feebly. ** 1 have always 
been like this,” she answered. 

“ Even whilst living >^ith your parents? ** 

“Oi course!** cried he biusquely*a sadden change having 
taken place in the exprcission of his face, and in the sound of 
his voue. Once more he loi>ked about him. “You are 
lodging then with the Kapernasumofls ? ** 

“I am.’’ 

“They live on the other side of this door? ** 

“Yes, thc4r room is the fellAw-orie to lhi.s.** 

“And liave llity but one loom between them?” 

“'J'hat is all.” 

“If 1 lived in such a room as this, s'nould be afraid of the 
night,” he remaiked t.loomily. 

“My lodeers are pood kindly folk,” answered Sonia, who 
did not as yet seem Ut have recovered her presence of mind, 
“and the furniture — everything is theirs. The> are very kind, 
their children olten come here.” 

“They aie stammerers, are they not? ” 

“Yes, the father stammeis, and is lame. The mother also. 
Nof that she stammeis exactly, hut slie has an impediment in 
her ‘speech. She is a very kind woman, 1 niu:,t say. Kaper- 
nasnmofl'is a former serf. They have seven children, of whom 
only the eldest stanmuTs; the others are sickly, Lift do not 
stammer. But tell me how do you kn^w all th:s? ” added she 
with a certain surprise. 

“ Vour father once told niorall this. He told mo tho^’hole 
of your .story. He told me that you had out at six, that 
you had come back after eight, imd that Caihennc Ivanovi'.a had 
knell by your bedside.” 

Sonia became agitated. . “I fancy i saw him lo-cay,’' 
rcm.nki:d she hesitatingly. 

“Who?” 

“ My father. I was cut ir\ the street, close by here l^ctwte.i 
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niiie and ten; he seemea to be walking ahead of me. I could 
have sworn ihut it was he* 1 even wanted to pcntion the 
circumstance to Catherine I\anovna.*’ 

“Were you walking ? ” 

"Yes," muttered Sonia, lowering her cyr.*s confusedly. 

" Used Caiheiine Ivanovna <o beat you when you were. with 
your father ? ” 

“ Never. How can yon say such a tiling? No !” exclaimed 
the young woman, lookmg at Kaskolrukoff hah frightened. 

" ho you like her ? " 

"H^t? Of course I ** replied Sonia slowly and plaintively, 
quickly joining her •hands with an expression of pity, “Do 
you? li >ou did but know her! I assute you she is quite 
cliild’like. Her rniiul is more or less deranged through mis* 
foitune ! ilut as for her intelligence, goodness, atid gencro*sity, 
you know nothing — nothing. 

Sonia emphasi/od these woids with an almost desperate 
empliasis. SiiO was a. prey to* extreme agiialicfh, grew sad 
whilst wringing her i.ands. Her pale c lieeks had assumed a 
fresh colour, sufiTcring was depicted in her eyes. A sensitive 
chord had lietm touchec^: she was longing to speak, to excul- 
pate Catherine lvan(>vna. Suddenly an insatiable compassion, 
if sucii an expression may b«; used, became vis’ble in all her 
features. 

“She beat me I V/hat are you .saying? Great liea/cns 1 
She beat me ! And even if she hid ? But you know nothing 
She is so sad-— oh, iTo^ sad ! -and ill at the same limc. She 
looks for justice. Being pure, she believes that ju lice reigns 
paramount, and she riaims ii as her own. Treat lier badTy if 
you will, she will not be unjust herself. She does not con- 
ceive that it is impossible for justice to exist in th^ world, and 
she becolnes vexed like a child — hke a little c'uld. * Ves, she 
is just I ** 

“And as for yo’irselt — what is going to become of you?*’ 
Sonia questioned him, with a look. “They are on your .hands, 
I know that it always has V^een so. Did not the dwad tnan 
worry you for money lo squander on driuk ? And what is going 
to happen now ? *'* • 

“ 1 don’t know,” was her sad rqply. 

" Will they remain ? ” , 

*‘i ilon't know. They are in debt lo their landlady, and it 
appears diat she has spoken this very day of her intentiou to 
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fject them. As for Catherine Ivanovna, she maintains that 
she won't remain another momefit.” 

“Whence her confidence? She is depending on you, I 
suppose ? " 

*• Don't say that ! We share a common purse ; our interests 
are identical,” answered Sonia, eagerly, whose irritation at this 
moment was more like the inoffensive anger of a little bird. 
“ Besides, what could she do ? ” she asked, petting more and 
more animated. “ And how the poor thing has wept — wept 
:hi5 very day ! Her reason is unhinged, as you must have 
noticed. How she worries in a childish way, about what is to 
be done to-morrow, in order that ev^.*ry thing may be decent, 
.sucli as the <linTU;r, and so on. Now, again, she wrings her 
hands, ^throws up hlood, weeps, heats her head against the wall 
in despair, and then she grows consoled, sneaks of her lK>pe in 
you j says that yv)u are going to be her nunnstay ; talkb about 
borrowing money somewhere to go back with me to her native 
place. Tht^e, as she .says, shJ will establish a boaiding school 
for yonng tilled ladie.s. and will entrust to me the duties of 
matron to her establishment, and, hugging me, maintains *tl'.al 
a new life — a happy life — shall commenre for us all.' These 
thbughts console her ; she has such profound faith in her 
vagaries! Is it, I ask, worth while to contradict her? Tliis 
very day she has entirely spent in washing, in selling her place 
in oVder, and, feeble as .she is, .she was putting up a rlothes- 
line in her room when, unable to do more, she famted by her 
bedside. 'I'his very morning wc havclx^en shopping togvlher, 
anxious to buy boots and .siiocs for Poletchka and Lena, as 
thelhl arc worthless. Unfortunately, wc were short of money; 
a good deal was wanted, for she had chosen such pretty little 
boots — she has taste, I assure you. In the shop, in prcs-ricc 
of its owner, she burst into tcar> because she had ndt en ough 
to complete her purchase. Oh! what a sad s’ght! ” 

“1 can understand now," retorted Raskolmkoff, with a bitter 
smile, why you live in this way." 

“An«L you, do you not p/y her?” exclaimed Sonia, •*! 
know that you have deprived ^-ourself of your last means for 
her sake, though you have as yet seen but little. Had you but 
seen ail, good heav#»n ! Anji, alas ! how many times have 1 
l)een the cause of her tears ! How many times ! As late even 
as last week I A short week only 'before my father’s ccaih, I 
liad acted with harshness. And how often has this not 
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happened? Ah! what sorrow has the recollection o£ this 
caused me the whole of this livelong day! *’ Soni:^ wrung her 
hands, so sad was this reminiscence to her. 

“T>o you mean that you are harsh ? ” 

“ Yes, I — I. I had gone to see them/* she went on, weep' 
ing, **when my father said to me: 'Sonia, 1 have a headtche, 
read me something. There is a book.' It was a book belong- 
ing to Andreas Semenovitch Lebeziatnikoflf, who always used 
to lend us very funny books. ‘ I must really be off/ 1 
answered, as 1 had no desire to read, having only called on 
them, to show Catherine Ivanovna a purchase I had made. 
Elizibeth, the hiickstre^, had brought me ruffs and collars, 
preity eml>roidt,*red collars, almost new. I had them cheap. 
They plc.'ised C'athcrine Ivanovna amazingly, and slyj tried 
them on whilst looking approvingly in the glass.# 'Give ificm 
me, Sonia, do/ said she. Of course they were of no use to her, 
but slie is like that. She always recalls her happy younger 
days I She looks at herself in th^e glass al thong!) f6r very many 
years she has had neither gowns nor anything else. Another 
thTng, she never asks the least thing of anybody. So proud is 
die, lh:it :he would rather give away the little ishe has. and ;^ct 
she asked me for those collars, lx:ing so jilcased with them* 
To me It was a struggle to part with them. * Wliat do you 
w'ai-.t with lliern, C’atlicrine Ivanuvin?' 1 asked. Ves, I did 
indeed. I ought not to have spoken to her like that. *Shc 
Ictl.cd at me so sadly in return that it ivas pitiful. Not that 
.she regretted the collUr^ — by no means ; no, it was my lefiisal, 
as 1 could clearly see. Ah. could I but recall all that now 
Had these words but been left unpronounced 1 Ves, indeed 
.‘\ftcr all, what can all this he to you?" 

“ Used you to know that liuckstrcss, this Elizabeth ?** 

“I did. And you, thd you also know her?” aslftMi Sonia, 
somewliat astoni^ied. 

“Cathfcrine Ivanovna is in li)c laj-t stage of consumption, 
she will die before long,” said Ra.sk olnikoff, after a moment’s 
silence, and without replying to her question. , 

*' Oh no, no, no ! ** And Sonia, unconscious of wliat she wa'S 
doing, seized both hands of her vis. tor, as if Catherine 
Ivanovna's fate had depended qn iiini. 

“ Rut it would be all the belter if she were to die." 

" Don't say that it woulJ be all the better, by no means 1 " 
re-echoed the girl, frightened. 
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••And the children ? What do you propose doing with them, 
since you cannot have them near ^ou ? 

•'I don’t know ! ** cried she, with hcart-bro’:^n accents hold- 
ing her bead. If was evident that this thought must often have 
preoccupied her. 

••A'^suming Catherine Ivanovna to live somewhat longer, 
and that you your^^•If become ill, what will happen should you 
yourself be taken to the hospital?" continued RaskoinikofT 
ruthlessly. 

“Don’t say that I don’t say that I The prospect is im- 
possible!” I"ear had distorted Sonia’s face out of recognition. 

"How impossible?" he answered, «ith a sarcastic smile. 
** I suppose you are noUsafe fiom illnc s? What, under such 
circumjlances, would become of the family? It would be upon 
the' streets, ihe mother, with her couj^b, b ‘cr:iing for alms, 
beating her luiad against the wall, as slie did to-day. And the 
wailing children ? Catherine might succumb under .such cir- 
cumstances, •and in a dying state would l>e taken to the .station 
or hospital ; and, then, how about the children ? ’’ 

"No, God will permit no such thing ! ” retorted Sonia, with 
choking voice She had till now 'listened silently, looking 
fixedly at RaskoinikofT, her hands joined, as if in silent 
[irayer, as if he called up before her the miseries he depicted. 
The young man rose, and commenced walking to and fro in 
the ’room. A moment passed. Sonia remained standing 
upright, with hanging arms and drooping head, a prey to acute 
anguish. * 

To save ! to put money by for a rainy day," he asked, sud- 
dcifty drawing up bchire ner, “is not possible, cither? " 

"No,” replied Sonia. 

"Of course not! But have you ever tried?" added he 
somewhat ironically. * 

" I have tried I " 

"And you have failed? So it appears I The question was 
needless 1 " And he continued his tramp m the room^llthen, 
after another moment’s silence, be asked, " You do not make 
money every day ? " • 

At this question Sonia became more and more upset, her 
cheeks blushed crimson. S’ No! " wa.s the indistinct an<l sad 
reply. 

" And as for Polctchka,” he replied, brusquely, " I suppose 
it will be the same?” 
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“ Ironossible ! No! impossjhi#* !” exclaimed Sonia, cut to 
the quick as by a dagger.* ^*God will not p^mit such a 
thing I " 

•* But He permits much I ** 

“ No, I tell you ! No, God will protert her ! ** repeated Sonia 
by herself. • • 

For all you know: besides there may be no God,” answered 
Raskolnikoff bitterly, and looking at the young woman with a 
smile. 

A sudden change took place in the girl’s countenance^ the 
muscles of her fiico grew bard. She cast on her interlocutor 
a look of reproach, 'seemed anxious to speak, but not a word 
fell froi.i her. Sobbing, she covered her face with her hands. 

**You tell me that Otherine Ivanovna is troubled in her 
mind? So are you ! ** he remarked, after an interval. Several 
minu'.es went by whilst he continued his tramp, not noticing 
her. Suddenly he approached her. His cye*^ gleamed, his 
lip.s l; eml)led, and, resting his two hands on her Shoulders, be 
ca.st rin angry look on this face bathed in tears. In a moment, 
he bent downwards, kissing the girl's feet. She started back 
frightened, as she would have done from a m.idinan. jj'or 
Ra^ikolnikoff’s face at this moment was that of one. 

“What are you doing? And to me? ” stammered Sonia, 
growing pale with sormw-smitten heart. 

Upon this he ;ose. “ 1 did not bow down to you, personally; 
but to sufferij^'g humanity in your person,” said he Bomewh.it 
strangely, going to*lAin agyinst the window, “Listen to 
me ! ” he pursued, on coming back to her a moment after. 
“Just row, I have told some overbearing fellow that he wJs no 
patch upon you, and that this very day I have honoured my 
motiier by inviting her to associate with you.” ^ 

“Ancf how could you s.iy such a thing? and tftat in her 
presence?” exclaimed Sonia beside herself. “An honour to 
associate with me? I, who am a fallen creature I How could 
you ? How could you ?” • 

“When I said what 1 did. I thought neither of your dis- 
honour nor of your taults. I thmught only of your great suffer- 
ings. Doubtless you have erred,” he continued with inc/easing 
emotion, “but you have only done so because you have 
sacrificed yourself to no kjpd of purpose. I know you to be 
unhappy! To live in this mire which you detest, a ul to know 
at the s,ime time (fjr you cannot delude yourself) that it is to 
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i)0 purpose, and that your sacrifice will avail no one! But tel; 
me, pray,*’ hp went on, getting inofe and more excited, “how 
can you, with your refined soul, resign yourself to such 
shame? Better a tiiousand times be drowned, to end it in a 
moment I 

“And as for them, what will become of them asked Sonia, 
feebly, looking at him with a martyr-like care; though she 
seemed in nowise astonished at his advice. Uaskolnikoff ex- 
amined her with singular curiosity. 

Her look had told him all. She herself had had the same idc^ 
Many a time and oft, in the height of despair, she had thought 
of the same thing, had thought of iu so ‘seriously that now 
sIki experienced no kind«of ^urpiise at this proposed solution. 
'I he crqelty of the words she had not noticed, and, as may l)e 
thought, the import of the young man's reproach had left no 
sting; Raskoliukoif observing at the same time that his way of 
looking at her sin had escaped her. He understood, however, 
perfectly wePf to what extent ‘the thought of her wretched 
condition tortured iier, and he asked himself more than once 
what it was that, up to the present, could have prevented her 
from committing suicide. His only* answer to the que.stion 
was the girl's devotion to those poor litile children, and to 
Catherine Ivanovna, the coii'^umptive and demented woman 
who beat her head against the wall. Nevertheless, it was clear 
to him that Sonia, with her tempt rament and education, could 
not go on indefinitely. He had already found it difiicult to 
understand how, failing suicide, madneks 'had not severed her 
from such a life. He saw, of course, that .'‘^onia's position was 
an Exceptional social phenomenon, but was not that all the 
more reason that shame had not killed her at the outset of 
such a life, a life against which her former *^tate, as well .is her 
relatively high mental culture, ought to nave nauseated her? 
What was it then that did brace her up? H.id she perhaps a 
taste for debauch? Suiely not! — vice had not aficeted her 
character; her body alone was soiled. Raskolnikoff IsiJcr- 
stooJ this, for he read the giii s heart like a bcTOk. 

“ Her lot is fixed," thought he, “a watciy grave — the mad- 
house, ‘ or a brutisli existence!" This latter contingency was 
ei^pecialiy repellent to him, ,but, sceptic as he he couid 
not help believing it a possibility. “ Is it possible that such is 
really the case ? " he .asked himself. “ Is it possible that this 
creature, who s.lill retains a pure mind, should end by becoming 
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dclibcratdy mire-like ? Has she not already become familiar 
with it, and if up to the present slic has been able, to bear with 
sncii a life, has it not been so, because vice has already lost its 
hidcousness in her eyes? Impossible again ! ” cried he, on his 
part, in the same way as Sonia had cried a moment ago. 
‘*No, that wh.ch up to the -present has prevented herefrom 
throwing herself into the canal has l>een the fear of sin and its 
punishment. May she not be mad after all? Who says she is 
not so? Is she 111 full po.ssession of all her farulties? Is it 
possible to speak as she does? l)o peo[>le of sound judement 
reason she reasons? (an people anticipate future de- 
struction with such tran^juillity, turning a deaf ear to warnings 
and forebodings? Docs she expect a miracle? It must be 
S'\ And does not all this seem like signs of mental (Jciange- 
ment ? *' • 

To this idea he clung obstinately. Sonia— mad! Such a 
prospect displeased him less than the oih^T ones. Once more 
he examined the girl aitentiveiy.* And yon — y(fn often pray 
to (iod, Sonia?" he asked her. 

tso answer. Standing by her sid \ he waited for a reply. 
“What could I what shnild 1 be without ( 5 od?" crjt'd 
she in a low 'v>ied but energetic voice, and, whilst easting on 
Raskolnikoff a rapid glance of her brilliant eyes, she gripped 
hi< hand. 

“Oine, I not mistaken I " he mintere*d to hirnsclf. 

And what does (iod do lor y(»u I " a ,kea he, anxious to clear 
his doubts yet more. * • 

For a long lime the girl remained silent, as if incapable of 
i«;ply. Emolii'.n made Ijcr bos )m heave. “Slay! Do*not 
qi’.estion me ! A’^ou have no such right I " exclaimed slie, all ol 
a sudden, with l oks of anger. 

“I ex[fected a mncli ! ” was ilie man’s thought. • 

"(jixi docs everything for me I" murmureo ii*e girl rapidly, 
an 1 her eyes sank. 

“At last I heve the t xplanalion ! *’ he finished, mentally, 
whilst eagerly l.^uking at licr. » 

He ex[)erienced a new, stran^.-, almost unhealthy feeling on 
watching this pale, thin, hard-featured face, these blue add soft 
eyes which could yet dart such jights and gi\v utterance to 
such passion; in a word, this feeble frame, yet trembling with 
indignation and anger, struck him as weird, nay almost fantastic. 
“ Mad t she inus: be mad i ” he muttered once qiorc. A book 
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was lying on the che'it of drawers. Raskolnikoff had noticed 
it more than once whilst moving about the room. He took it 
and examined it. It w.is a Russian translation of the Gospels, 
a well-thumbed leather-bound book. 

“ Where do^ s that come from ? ” asked he of Sonia, from the 
other* end of the room. • 

The ^irl still held ll^e same position, a pace or two from the 
table. “It was lent me,’* replied Sonia, somewhat loth, with- 
out looking at Raskolnikoff. 

** Who lent it you ? ** 

“Elizabeth — I a.ked her to I” 

“ Elizabeth. How strange ! ** he thpiight. Everything with 
Sonia assum- d to his mind an increasingly extraordinary aspect. 
He too|c the book to the li.;ht, and turned it over. “ Where is 
mention niad<»o( La/ariis?*' asked he, abruptly. Sonin, looking 
hard on the ground, prcacrved silence, whilst moving somewhat 
from the fable. “ Where is mention u'ade of the resurrection 
of I.azarus?* Find me the passage, Soma.*’ 

'fhe latter looked askance at her interlocutor. “ 'Fhat is not 
the f»lace— it is the fourth (Jospd,” said she drily, without 
moving from the spot. 

*“ Find me the passage and read it out ! *’ he repeated, and, 
sitting down again, rested his elbow on the table, his head on his 
hand, and, looking sideways with gloomy look, prepared to 
listed. 

Sonia at first hesitated to draw nearer to the table. The 
singular wish uttered by RaskolnikoiV ^'alcely seemed sincere. 
Nevcrlhciess she took the book. “ Have you ever read the 
pasiage?’* she asked him, lo'^king at him from out the corners 
of her eyes. Her voice was getting harder and harder. 

“ Once upon a time. In my childhood. Read 

“ Havtf you never heard it in church • 

I — I never go there. Do you often go yourself? '' 

“ No,*’ stammered Sonia, 

Raskolnikoff smiled. “I -understand then, you wc^’t 
to-morrow to your fathers fut.eral-servire i* ** » 

Oh, yes I 1 was at church last week. I was pre^^ent at a 
requiem-mass." 

•• Whose was that ? *' 

"Elisabeth’s. She was assassinated by means of an 
axe." * • 

Raskolnikoff's nervous system became more and more 
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irritated. He was getting giddy. “Were you friends with 

** Ves. She w.as straightforward. She used to come and 
see me — but not often. She was not able. We used to read 
and chat. She secs Ciod.** 

Raskolnikofi became thoughtful. ** What/' asked he* him- 
self, “could be the meaning of the mysterious interviews of two 
such idiots as Sonia and Elizabetli ? Why, 1 should go mad 
here myself!” thought he. “Madness seems to be in the 
atmosphere of the place I Read ! ** he cried ail of a sudden, 
irritably. 

Sonia kept hesitating* Her heart beat loud. She seemed 
afraid to read He consicleied “this poor demented creature” 
with an almost sad expression. ” How can that interest ^'ou, 
since you do not believe?” she muttered in a choking voice. 

"Read ! I insist upon it 1 Used you not to read to Eliza- 
beth ? ” 

Soi'.ia opened the book and looked for the ijis.sage. Her 
hands trembled. The words stuck in her throat. 'J'wice did 
she irylo road wiilioui being able to utter the first syllable. 

“Now a certain m.;n sick, named Lazarus, ol Bethany," 
she read, at last, with an cflort; but suddenly, at the third 
void, her voicti crew wheezy, and gave way like mi over- 
Mu ched chord. Breath was deficient in her oppressed bosom. 
Ka kolnikofi’ partly explained to hiiihsclf Sonia’s hesitation to 
obey him; and, in i>ropoitioii, as he understood her belter, he 
insisted still more in.prfiously on her reading. He felt what it 
must cost the girl to lay bare to him, to some extent, her 
heart-ol-hearts. She evidently could not, without difficulty, 
make up her mind to confide to a stranger the sentiments 
which, probably, Since her teens had been her sCioport, her 
z';j/;Vf/w—when. what with a sottish father and a stepmother, 
demcnicd by misfortune, to say nothing of starving children, 
she iieard nothing but leptuacn and offensive clamour. He 
caw all this, but he likewise saw that, notwithstanding this re- 
pugnance, she was most anxious to read — to read to him, and 
that now — let the conscqucncdsj be what they may ! The 
girl's look, the agitation to which she was a prey, told him «s 
mud), and, by a violent effort ovcahersclf, Sonia conquered the 
spasm which parched her ^hroat. and continued to read the 
eleventh chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. She 
thus reached the nineteenth verse: — • 
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'*And many of the came to Martha and Maty, to 
comfort them concerning their brother. Then Martha, as 
soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him ; 
but Mary sat still in the house. Then said Martlia unto 
Jesus, Lord, if Thf)U hadst b<*cn here, my brother had not 
died.' But I know, that even now, wliatsoever Thou wilt ask of 
God, God will give it Thee.” 

Here she paused, to overcome the emotion which once more 
caused her voice to tremble. “Jesus saith unto her, Tliy 
brother shall rise again. Martha saith unto Him, 1 know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at tiie last day. Jesus 
said unto her, 1 am the resmrectioF^ and the life; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
w'hqsoevcr liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. Bclievesc 

thou this? 15hc saith unto Him, '' And, althougli she 

had difficulty in breathing, Sonia rai.sed her voice, as it* in 
reading tlie words wf Martha she was making her own con- 
fession of faith; “ Vea, Loid: I believe that TIkju ar: the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world” 

^She stopped, raised her eyes rapidly on him, but cast them 
down on her book, and continued to read. Raskolnikotf 
listened without stirring — w'ithout turning towards her — his 
elbows resting on the tabic, looking aside, fhus the le.id .’.g 
continued till the thiiiy-second verse. 

“ Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw 
him, she fell down at his feet, saying ubto Him, Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died. When Jesus, 
therefore, saw iier weeping, and the Jews aii»o weeping which 
cauic with her, he groaned in trie spirit, and was troubled, and 
said, Where have ye laid iiini? They *:.iid unto Him, Lord, 
come and see. Jesus ivcpt. Then said the Jews, Behold how 
He loved him. And some of them *;aid, Could not this man, 
which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?” Ra* kulnikod* Iturned 
towards her and looked at her with agitatiof.. His suspicion 
was a correct one. She was urembling in all her limbs, a prey 
to lever. He had expected this. She was getting to the 
miraculous story, and a feeling of triumph was taking posses- 
sion of her. Her voice, strengthened by joy, had a metallic 
ring. The lines became misty to her troubled eyes, but, 
fortunately, she knew the passage by heart Ac the lir.e^ 
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** Could not this man, which opened the eyes of the blind-—** 
she lowered her voice, cm pAa sizing passionately the duubt, the 
blame, the reproach of these unbelieving and blind Jews, who,, 
a moment after, fell, as if struck by lightning, on their knees, 
to sob and to believe. ‘*Yes,** thought she, deeply affected 
by this joyful hope, “yes, he — he who is blind, who •dares 
not believe — he, also, will hear — will believe in an instant, 
iminodialely, now, this very moment!*' 

“Jesus therefore, again groaning in Himself, cometh to the 
grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. Jesus said, 
Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him tliat was 
dead, saith unto Him, kord, by this time he stinketh ; for he 
hath been dead four days.” She stroirgly emphasized the word 
“Jesus saith unto her, Said 1 not unto thee,»th)t, if 
thou wonldest believe, thou shouldest see the ftlory of Cod? 
Then lliry took away the stone from the place where the dead 
was laid. And Jesus lificd up^ his eyes, and said. Father, I 
thank Thee that 7'hou ha.st heard Me. And ^ knew that 
Thou hearest Me always; but, because of the people which 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that 1 hou hast sent 
Me. And wl)(‘n he fluis had spoken, He cried with, Ji 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. he that %ims dead came 

(on reading these words, S^uiia shuddered, as if she 
herself had been witness of the miracle) — “bound hand and 
foot with grave-cloth(?s ; and his face was bound about with a 
napkin Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go 
Then many of the Jrws*'ivh:\h reme to Jlfnry, and had Jcc; the 
things which Jesus did^ believed on JJimf ^ 

She read no more, — such a thing would have been impossible 
to her, — closed tlie book, and, briskly rising, said, in a lew- 
toned and choking voice, without turning towards the man she 
was talkiVig to: “So much for the resurrection of Lazirus.** 
She seemed afraid to raise her eyes on Raskol nkoff, whilst her 
feverish tremlding continued. The dying piece of candle 
dimly lit up this low ceilmged rdbm, in winch an assassin and 
a harlot had jil^t read the Book of Books. At most, five 
rornutes elapsed. • 

Suddenly Raskolnikoff rose, and, approaching Sonia, said, in 
a loud voice ; “ I have called to speak to you about a matter.** 
Whilst speaking thus, he kpit his brows. The young woman 
silently raised her eyes on him, and saw that his gaze, a 
peculiarly harsh one, expressed some stern reiolve. “ This 
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day, pursued he, ** 1 have renounced future dealings with my 
mother and ^sister. Henceforth P shall not visit them again. 
The rupture between me and my family is complete.'* 

*‘And why?" asked Sonia with stupefaction. The late 
meeting with Pulcheria Alexandrovna and Dounia had left 
behind an extraordinary, although au obscure, impression. A 
species of terror had taken possession of her on hearing the 
news that the young man had broken with his family. 

'*At present you are all that is left me!" he said. *'Let 
us go together. I am here to make such a pro(>osttioo. As 
we are both of us accursed, let us go off together ! " 

His eyes sparkled. “He talks asethough he were modi" 
thought Sonia in her turn. “And to go sv hither?" asked she, 
frighletted, recoiling involuntarily. 

“*How can<I tell? 1 only know that the way and the goal 
are the same for you as for me. Of that 1 am sure 1 " She 
looked at him without comprehending. One sole idea was 
clear to herIVoin amongst Raikolnlkofi'’s remarks —it was that 
of his extreme unhappiness. “ Not one of them will under- 
stand you, should you speak to iheni," he continued, “ but I— 
1 lutve understood you. You are necessary to Uic — hence my 
visit." 

I do not understand," stammered Sonia. 

^ You will do so later on. Have you, also, not acted — as I 

havtS done? You, also, have exceeded You have had 

pluck for that You have laid hands on yourself — have 

destroyed a life — your very own. (That is the same thing!) 
You might have lived by your talents — your understanding, 
and*— -you will die in some public place ! i>ut this you canno: 
bear the thought of, and, if you remain you will reason 
as 1 do. Even now, you are more or less crazed. Therefore, 
we must be off together ; we must follo.v the same rOStd ! Let 
us go ! " 

Why ? Why talk in that w&y ? " replied Sonia, strangely 
troubled hy this language. « | 

" Why ? you ask. Because you cannot renain heri^ that is 
wiiy I it is necessary to reason senously, and to see things 
in their true light, instead of weeping like a child, and relying 
on God ! What will happeq, I ask you, if to-morrow you be 
uken to the hospital ? Catherine Ivanovna, consumptive and 
almost crazed, must shortly die ; and what then will become of 
her children? And is not Poletchka's ruin certain?* 
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What must be done — oh I what must be done ? ” repeated 
Sonia, weepingly, wringing her hands. 

“You say, what must be done? The cable ‘must be cut 
once for all — a forward movement must he made, happen what 
may. Do you understand ? Well, you will later on. Liberty 
and power 1 I5ut above all — power ! To rule o\|er all 
trembling crealun s, over the whole antliill. That is the goal ! 
Remcmhtir ! — that is the heirloom I leave you. I am speaking 
to you perhaps for tl.e last time. Should 1 not come to-morrow, 
you will discover all, and then remember what I have been 
saying. 1 Jiter on, a few years hence, with life and ex|>ericnce, 
you will j>erhaps undg^stand their meaning. If 1 romc to- 
morrow, you will know who it was that killed Eliuibethl 
Farewell I ” 

Sonia shivered and looked at him w'ith bewilderment* “‘But 
do you really know who has killed her?'’ she asked, cold with 
terror. 

“ 1 know it, and I shall reve^ it — but lo you— *to you alone b 
I hcTve selected you. I shall not come to ask tor forgiveness, 
bbt simply to make the revelation. It is some time since 1 
have selerled you. Fuxn the first moment your father spoke 
to me of you, even during EIizabe!h\s lifetime, the idea Vas 
upon me. Farewell! Don’t shake hands. '1 ill to-morrow T’ 

He went out, leaving with Sonia the impression that he was 
a madman ; whilst she herself was like a madwoman, and felt 
herself lo be so. Her head was giddy. "(Ircat heavens! 
Hew can he know 'who it was that killed El./aboth? What 
was the meaning of hi.s words? How strange!” Ar)d yet 
she had no kind of suspicion as to the truth. He must be 
sad, indeed — has left mother and sister, and why ? Wliat can 
have happened? And what may be his purpose? W^hat w^as 
it all heftalked aliout? He kissed my feet, and ho said — yes, 
he said- -that he could not live without me ! Oh, h/.avens I” 

Behind the lor ked door, there w*as a room which had long 
been sLinding empty, and which formed f>art of Gertrude 
Karlovna Ressiich's Fct. This room was to let, judging from 
a board placed outside the principal entrance, and from the 
bills pasted against the windows overlooking the cariaL Sonia 
knew that no one lived there. ^But during all the preceding 
scene Mr. Svidrigadoff, hidden behind the door, had not 
ceased to listen attentively lo the conversation. When 
Raskoloikoff went out, Mrs. Resslich’s tenant reflected for 
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one moment, returned noiselessly to the room conti;?iioiiS to 
the empty one, took a chair out of it, and placed it against the 
door. What* he had just heard had interested him to sucii an 
extent that he brought this chair in order that he might be able 
to listen more comfortably, on the next opportunity, without 
being pbligcd to stand a whole howr. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wkept, on the following day, precisely at eleven o’clock, 
Raskolnikoff called on the examining magistrate, he was 
astonished to have to dance atu-ndance for a considerable 
time.” According to his idea, he ought to have been admitted 
imniediately ; ten minutes, however, elapsed before he could 
‘see Porphyrius IVirovitch. In the outer room where he had 
, been w’aiting,«peopIe came an(f went without heeding him in 
the least. In the next room, which was a kind of ortlce, a few 
clerks were at woik, and it was evident that not one of thf m 
had even an idea who Raskolnikoll anight bo. The young 
mart cast a mistrustful look about him. ^‘Was there no',*’ 
lliought he, “ some spy, some mysterious myrmidon of the law . 
ordered to watcli him, and, if necessary, to prevent his escape?" 
but lie nouced nothing of the kind ; the clerks were all hard 
at work, and the other people paid him no kind of attention, 
'rhe visitor began to become reassured. ’ ** 1 1,” thought he, 
“this mysteriou.^ personage of yesteiday, this spectre which 
h:ul Ksen irom the bowels of the earth, kiuw all, and had seen 
ail, would they, 1 sliould like to know, lei me stand about like 
this? Would they not rather have arrested me, instead of 
-ivaiting til^ I should come of my own accord? Hehce this 
man has either made no kind of reveiation as yet about me, 
or, more probably, he knows nothing, and ha< seen nothing 
(besides, how could he have &*en anything?): ronsequt%tly I 
< have misjudged, and ail that happened yesterday was nothing 
but an illusion of my diseased imagination.” 'J'ins explanation, 
which had offered itself the day before to his mind, at the time 
he felt most fearful, he considered a more likely one. 

Whilst thinking about all this and getting ready for a new 
struggle, Raskolnikoff suddenly perceived that he was tremb- 
ling ; he became indignant at the very thought that it was fear 
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of an interview with the hateful Porphyrius Pctrovitch which 
led him to do so. The most terrible thing to him was to fmd 
himself once again in presence of this man. Ife hated him 
beyond ail expression, and wha: he dreaded was lest he might 
show his hatred. His indigtiation was so great that it 
suddenly $top|>ed this trembiipg ; he therefore prepared h^nself 
to enter witii a calm and self-possessed air, promised himself to 
s])eak as little as possible, to be very carefully on the watch in 
r rder to check, above all things, his irascible disposition. In 
the midst of these reflection*:, he was intioduccd to Porphynus 
Petrovitch. The latter was alone in his office, a room of 
medium dimensions, containing a large table, facing a sofa 
covered with shiny Icatncr, a bmeau^a cupboard standing in 
a corn» i, and a few cliairs : ail this furniture, provided by the 
State, was of yellow wood. In the wall, or rath^in ih’e wains- 
coting of the other end, there was a closed door, which led one 
to think that there were other rooms behind it As soon as 
J^irpliyrius Petrovitch h^d Raskolnikolf enter his office, 

he v/ent to close the door w'hich had given him admission, and 
bbth stood f .' one another. 'J*he magistrate received his 
visitor to all ap]jcarancea in a pleasant and affable manner, and 
it was only at the expiration of a h w moments that the latter 
observed the magistrate's somewhat ernbarraN,cd manner — he 
seemed to have been disturbed in a more or less clandestine 
occupation. • 

‘*Good ! my rcspectal>le fnemll JIctc you are then — in our 
latitudes I ’* cornincrn»od Porphyrius, holding out both liands. 
“ Pray, be seated, hatuchka ! But, perhaps, you don’t like 
being called respectable? 'I'herelore batiuhka^ for siiort ! 
Pray, don’t think me familiar. Sit down here on the soba.” 

Raskolnikoflf did so w’thoot taking his eyes off the judge. 
“These* words ‘in our latitudes,* these excusttf for his 
familiarity, tliis exi«ression, *for ‘ihort,* what could be the 
meaning of aH this ? He held out his hands to me wlrhout 
shaking mine, withdrawing thcrn,beforc I could do so,” thought 
R.'tskolnikoff mistrustfully. Both watched each other, but no 
sooner did their eyes meet iharj they bot;i turned them as.'de 
sviih the rapidity oi a flash of lightning. 

*’I have called with this pajper— about the If you 

ploase. Is it correct, or must anotiier form be drawn up ? ” 
••What, what paper? Oh, yes! Do not put yourself out. 
It fs perfectly correct,” answered Por;..iyrius somewhat 
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hurriedly, before he had even examined it; then, after hav- 
ing cast a glance on it, he^aid, speaking very rapidly: ** Quite 
right, that is'all that is required,” and placed the sheet on the 
table. A moment later he locked it up in his bureau, chatter- 
ing about other things. 

“Yesterday,” observed Raskolnikoff, “you had, I fancy, a 
wish to examine me formally — with reference to my dealings 
with — the victim. At least so it seemed to me I ” 

“ Why did I say, ^ So it seemed ” reflected the young man 
all of a sudden. “After all, what can be the harm of it? 
Why should I distress myself about that 1 ” he added, mentally, 
a moment afterwards. The very f^ct of his proximity to 
Porphyrius, with w’hom he had scarcely as yet interchanged a 
word, had immeasurably increased his mistrust ; he marked 
this in k mon^ent, and concluded that such a mood was an 
exceedingly dangerous one, inasmuch as his agitation, his 
• nervous irritation, would only increase: “I'hat is bad! very 
bad I 1 shaU be saying something thoughtless ! ” 

“Quite right. But do not put yourself out of the way, 
there is time, plenty of time,” murmured Petrovitch, who, 
without apparent design, kept going tc^ and fro, now approach- 
ing the window, now his bureau, to return a moment after- 
wards to the table. At times he would avoid Raskolnikoff’s 
suspicious look, at times again he drew up sh.irp whilst look- 
ing his visitor straight in the face. Th j sight of this short 
chubby man, whose movements recalled those of a ball re- 
bounding from wall to wall, was an extremely odd one. “No 
hurry, no hurry, 1 a.ssure you ! But you smoke, do you not ! 
Hava you any tobacco? Here is a cigarette!” he went on, 
offering his visitor a paquitos. “You notice that 1 am re- 
ceiving you here, but my quarters arc there liehind the wains- 
coting. The State provides me w'ith th'.!!;. 1 am here it 

were on the wing, because certain alterations are i:>eing made 
in my rooms. Everything is almost i»traight now. Do you 
know that quarters provided by the State are by no me^s to 
be despised ? “ » 

“I believe you,” answered «Rn«^kolnikoff, looking at him 
almost derisively. 

“ Not to be despised, by any means,” repeated Petrovitch, 
whose mind seemed to be preWupied with something else — 
“ not to be despised ! ” he continued in a very loud tone of 
voice, and drawing himself up close to Raskolnikofl^ whom he 
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stored out of countenance. The inces^sant repetition of the 
statement that quarters protuded by the State were«by no means 
to be despised, conuasted singularly, by its platitude, with 
the serious, profound, eni^^matical look he now cast on his 
visitor. 

Raskolnikofif’s anger grew ih consequence ; he could Hardly 
help returning the magistrate’s look with an imprudently 
scornful glance. ** Is it true ? '* the latter commenced, with a 
complacently insolent air, “is it true that it is a judicial maxim, 
a maxim resorted to by all magistrates, to begin an interview 
about trifling things, or even, occasionally, about more serious 
matter, foreign to the mam question however, with a view to 
embolden, to distract, or even to lull fhe suspicion of a person 
under examination, and then all of a sudden to crush him »with 
the main question, just as you strike a man a'blow straight 
between the eyes ? ” 

“Such a custom, I believe, ip religiously obseped in your 
profession, is it not ? 

“ Then you are of opinion that when I spoke to you about 

quarters provided by the Slate, I did so ” Saying which, 

Poiphyrius Petroviich bflnked, his face assumed for a rnomfnt 
an expiossion of roguish gaiety, the wrinkles on his brow 
became smoothed, his small eyes grew smaller still, his 
features expanded, and, booking Raskolnikoff straight in, the 
iace, he burst out into a j»rolfjnged fit of nervous laughter, 
which shook him from head to foot, 'I'hc young man, on his 
part, laughed likewise, with more or less of an effort, however, 
at sigiit of which Porphyrius’s hilarity increased to such ai^ ex- 
tent that his face grew nearly crimson. At this Raskolnikoff 
experienced more or less aversion, which led him to forget all 
caution; he ceased laughing, knitted his brows, &nd, whilst 
Porphyrifis gave way to his hilarity, which seeined a somewhat 
teigned one, he fixed on him a look of hatred In truth, they 
were both off their guard. Porphyrius had, in fact, laughed at 
his visitor, who had taken this in bad pan : whereas the former 
seemed to care* but little about Raskolnikoff ’s displeasure. 
This circumstance gave the young man much matter for 
thought. He fancied that his visit had in no kind of way dis- 
composed the magistrate ; on the contrary, it was Raskolnikoff 
who had been caught in a (rap, a snare, an ambush of some 
kind ur other. Tht^ mine was, perhaps, already charged, and 
might burst at any moment. » 
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Anxious to get straight to the point, he rose nnd took up his 
cap. “Porphyrias Petrovitch,** hi cried, in a resolute tone of 
voice, betraying more or less irritation, “yesterday you ex- 
pressed the desire to subject me to a judicial examination, 
(lie laid special stress on this last word.) 1 have called at 
your ^bidding : if you have questions to put, do so ; if not, 
allow me to withdraw. I can*t afford to wraste my time here, as 
I have other things to attend to. In a word, 1 tnust go to the 
funeral of the official who has been run ove r, and of whom 
you liave heard speak,” he added, regretting, however, the last 
part of his sentence. Then, with increasing anger, he went 
on: “Let me tell you that all this wotr’es me! The thing i» 
hanging over mucli too long. It is that mainly that has made 
me Jll., In one word,” — he continued, his voice seeming 
more and moi*e irritable, for he felt that the renurk about ids 
illness was yet more out of place than the previoiis one — “in 
one word, either be good enoq^h to cross examine me, or let 
me go this veiy moment. If you do question me, do so in the 
usual formal way; otherwise, 1 shall oi>je('t. In the mean- 
while, adicu, since we have nothing iniire to do with one 
anpther.” 

“ Good gr.iciviiis ? What can you be talking about ? Question 
you about what?” replied the magisiiute, immediately ceasing 
his laugh. “Don’t, 1 beg, disturb youisclf.’* He requested 
Kaskoliiikoif to .sit down once more, coiuiuiiing, nevcuheless, 
his tianip about the room, “'rhere is time, plenty of time, 
'rhe matter is not of such imi'ortance after all. On the con- 
irarj;, 1 am delighted at your visit — for .is such do I take your 
call. As for my horrid way of laughing, baiuchka^ Rodion 
Romanovitch, 1 must apologize. I am a nervous man, and 
tilt; shrewdness of vour obserirations has tickled me. There 
arc limes* wiicii 1 go up and down like an elastic *ba!k and 
that for half an hour at a time. I am fond of laughter. My 
temperament leads me to dread apoplexy. But, pray, do sit 
down — why remain standing? Do, 1 must requei% you, 
batuchke ; otherwise I shall fancy that you are cross.” 

His brows still knit, Raskolnikofi' held his tongue, listened, 
and vratched. In the meanwhile he sat down. 

“As far as I am concerned, hmtuchka^ Rodion Romanovitch, 
1 will tell you something which sl^ll reveal to you my dis- 
position,” answered Porphyrias Pctrovitch* continuing to fidget 
about liie room, and, as before, avoiding his visitor's gaze. 
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“ 1 live alone, you must know, never go into society, and am, 
therefore, unknown ; add fo which, that I am % man on the 
shady side of forty, somewdiat played out. You may have 
noticed, Rodion Romanoviioh, that here — I mean in Russia, 
of course, and especially in St. Petersburg circles — that when 
two intelligent men happen to meet who, as yet, are not 
(.amiliar, but who, however, have mutual esteem — as, for in- 
stanr-e, you and 1 have at this moment — don*t know what to 
talk about for half an hour at a time. They seem, both of 
them, as if petrified. Every one else has a subject for con- 
versation — ladies, for instance, people in society, the upjxsr 
ten — all these sets havtibsome topic or other. It is the thing, 
but somehow j^eople of the middle-class, like you and I, seem 
constrained and taciturn. How does that come, about, 
Ai/wr/fitrt/ Have we no social interests? Or is it, rather, 
owing to our being too stiaightforwaid to mislead one an< 
other? 1 don’t know. What is your ojnnion, pray? But 
do, 1 beg, remove yonr cap, one would really ftincy that yon 
wanti.'d to lie off, and that pains me. 1, you must know, am 
so contented.” 

Kaskolniko/T Laid hi^ cap down. He did not, however, 
become more loquacious; and, with knit brows, hslenecf to 
Porphyrius\s idle < halter. “I suppose,” thought he, “be only 
doles out hi.s small-lalk to distract my attention.” 

“ I don’t ofl'ei >ou any coffee,” went on the incxliauUiblc 
Porpliynus, “ because this is not the place for it, but can you 
not spend a few ftiiflutes with a friend, by way of causing 
bun some little distraction ? You must know that all these 

professional obligations Don't be vexed, butuchha^ if you 

see me walking about like this, 1 am sure you will excuse, if 1 
tell you how anxious 1 am not to do so, but moveinent is so 
indispetfsable to me ! I am always seated — and, td me, it is 
quite a luxury to be able to move about for a minute or two. 
1 purpose, in fact, to go thiough a course of calisthenic^. 
Tnc trapeze is said to ^tand in high favour amongst State 
counsellors — cciunsellor-i in office, even amongst prtvy coun- 
sellors. Nowadays, in fact, gymnastics have become a positive 
science. As for the.se duties of our office, these examinations, 
all this formality — you yourself, « you will remember, touched 
ui)on the topic just now, ba/uMa-- these examinations and so 
forth, sometimes perplex the magistrate much more than the 
man under suspicion. You said as much just now with as 
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much sense as accuracy." (Raskolnikoff had made no state* 
ment of the Jcind.) **One gets cohfused, one loses the thread 
of the investigation. Vet, as far as our judicial customs go, I 
agree with you fully. Where, for instance, is there a man 
under suspicion of some kind or other, were it even the most 
thickheaded moujik, who does not know that the magistrate 
will commence by putting all sorts of out of-the-way questions 
to take him off the scent (if I may be allowed to use your 
happy simile), and that then he suddenly gives him one between 
the eyes? A blow of the axe on his sinciput ? (if again 1 may be 
permitted to use your ingenious metaphor). Hah, hahl And 
do you mean to say that, when I spok^ to you about quarters 
provided by the State, that — hah, hah ! You are very caustic. 
But 1 ^on*t revert to that again. By-the*by ! — one remark 
produces another, one thought attracts another — but you were 
talking just now of the practice or form in vogue with the ex- 
*amining magistrate. But what is this form ? You know as I do 
• that in inany'cases the form ni&ms nothing at all. Occasion- 
ally a simple conversation, a friendly interview, brings about a 
more certain result. The practice or form will never die out — 
I can vouch for th«it ; hut what, after all, is the form, I ask once 
moVe? You can't compel an examining magistrate to be ham- 
pered of hound by it everlastingly. His duty or niclhoJ is, in 
its way, one of the liberal protessions or something very much 
like it." 

l*orphyrius Petrovitch stopped a moment to take breath. He 
kept on talking, now uttering pure nondten^e, now again intro- 
ducing, in spite of this trash, an occasional enigmatical re- 
niarlf, after which he went on with his cupulitics. His iranip 
about the room was more like a rare — he moved his stout legs 
more and more quickly, without looking up; his right hand 
was thrust* deep in the pocket of his coat, whilst with* the left 
he unceasingly gesticulated in a way unconnected with his 
observations. Ka-skolnikofT noticed, or fancied he noticed, 
that, whilst running round and round the room, he had^twice 
stopped aiear the door, seeming to listen. '*iDoes he expect 
something?" he asked himselt.i 

“You're perfectly right," resumed Porphyrius cheerily, whilst 
looking at the young man wi^ a kindliness which immediately 
awoke the latter's distrust. “Our Judicial customs deserve 
your clever satire. Our proceedings, which are supposed to 
be inspired by a profound knowledge of psychology, are very 
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ridiculous ones, and very olten useless. Novr, to return to our 
method or form : Suppose idr a moment that 1 am deputed to 
investigate sometinng or other, and that 1 know tiie guilty 
person to be a :ertain gentleman. Are you not yourself read- 
ing for the law, Rodion Romano vitch ? " 

was some lime aj'o.*' » * 

** Well, here is a kind of example which may be of use to 
you later on. Don't run away with the idea that I am setting 
up as your insLrucior — God forbid that 1 should presume to 
teach anything to a man who treats criminal questions in the 
public Press ! Oh no ! — all 1 am doing is to quote to you, by 
wa> of example, a tnfiing fact. Supp^ose that 1 fancy 1 am 
cunvinced ol the guilt of a certain man, why, 1 ask you, should 
I frighten him prematurely, assuming me to liave every 
evidence against him? Of course, in the case of^anotber man 
of a dilTereni disposition, him 1 would have arrested forthwith ; 
but, as to the former, why should I nut }x:rmit him to hang 
about a litt’e longer? 1 see yoa*do not quite take*me. 1 will, 
thi. Tc:ore, endeavour to explain myself more clearly ! If, for 
instance, 1 should be too quick in issuing a writ, 1 provide 
him in doing so with a s|]^*cies of mor.nl support or mainstay-r"' 
1 see you are laughing r” (KaskolmkofT, on the contrary, had 
no such desire, liis lips were set, and his glaring look was not 
removed from i'orpli) rius's tyes.) “I assure you that in actual 
practice such is really the case ; men vary iiiucli, although, 
unfortunately, our methods are the same for all. but you will 
ask me : Supposing you arc certain of your proofs? Goodness 
me, batuchka / you know, perhaps as well as I do, what proofs 
are — half one's time, proofs may be taken either way; and I, a 
magistrate, am, after all, only a man liable to error. 

**Now, what I want is to give to my investigtition the 
precision of a mathematical demonstration — 1 want *my con- 
clusions to be as plain, as indisputable, as that twice two arr 
four. Now supposing I have this gentleman arrested prema- 
turely, though 1 ma> be positively certain that he is Ou man, 
yet I deprive mywelf of all future means of (iroving hkt guilt. 
How is that? Because, so to say, I give him, to a certain 
extent, a definite status; for, by putting him in p:ison, 1 pacify 
him. 1 give him the chance of Uivestigaltng his actual state 
of mind — he will escape me, for he will reflect In a word, 
he knows that be is a prisoner, and nothing more. If, on the 
contrary, 1 take no kind of notice of the luan J, fancy guilty, 
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if I do not have him arrested, if I in no way set him on his 
guard — butt if the unfortunate cr&ture is hourly, momentarily, 
possessed by the suspicion that 1 know all, that 1 do not lose 
sight of him cither by night or by day, that he is the object 
of rny indefatigable vigilance — what do you ask will take place 
und8r these circumstances? Ffe wilt lose his self-possession, 
he will come of his own accord to me, he will provide me 
with ample evidence against himself, and will enable me to 
give to the conclusion of my inquiry the accuracy of mathe- 
matical proofs, which is not without its charm. 

^ If such a course succeeds with an uncultured moujik, it 
is equally efficacious when it concerRS an enlightened, intelli- 
gent, or even distinguished man. For the main thing, my 
dev friend, is to determine in what sense a man is develo()ed. 
The man, 1 "mean, is intelligent, but he has nerves which are 
r>wr-sirung. And as for bile — the bile you are forgetting, that 
plays no syall part with sii^ilar folk ! Believe me, here we 
have a very mine of information ! And what is it to me 
whether such a man walk about the place in peifect liberty? 
Let him be at ease — 1 know him to be my prey, and that 
lV5 won^t escape me! Where, I a^k you, could he go to? 
You may say abroad. A Pole may do so — but my man, never ! 
especially as I watch him, and have taken steps in consequence. 
Is Jie likely to escape into the very heart of our country? Not 
he I for there dwell coarse moujiks, and primitive Rus-sians, 
without any kind of civilization. My educated friend would 
prefer going to prison, rather than De*in the midst of such 
sup-oundings. Besides, what 1 have been saying up to the 
present is not the main point — it is the exterior and accessory 
aspect of the question. He won’t escape — not only because 
he won’t know where to go to, but especially, and above all, 
because he is mine from the psychological point of vftw. What 
do you think of this explanation? In virtut^ of a natural law, 
he will not escape, even if he could do so 1 Have you ever 
seen a butterfly close to the candle? My man wi(^ hover 
incessantly round me in the same way as tlte butterfly gyrates 
round the candle-light. Liberty will have no longer charms 
for him ; he will grow more and more restless, more and more 
amazed — let me but give* him plenty of timci and he will 
demean himself in a way to proi^ his guilt as plainly as that 
twice two are four! Yes, he will keep hovering about me 
describing circles, smaller and smaller till at last — bang ! He 
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has 11 )wn into my clutches, and 1 have got him. That is very 
nice. You don't think so, jJerhaps?” • 

RaskolnikolT kept silent. Pale and immovable, he con- 
tinued to watch Porphyrius*s face with a laboured clTort of 
attention. ** 'i'he lesson is a good one 1^’ he reflected. ** But it is 
not, as yesterday, a case of thd cat playing with the mousd! Of 
course, he does not talk to me in this way for the mere pleasure 
of showing me his hand ; he is much too intelligent for that. 
He must have something else in view — what can it be? Come, 
friend, wiiat you do say is only to fiighten me. You have no 
kind of evidence, and the man of yesterday does not exist 1 
All you wisii is to perpiex me — to enrage me, so as to enable 
you to make your last move, should you catch n)e in such a 
mood, but you will not; all your pains will be in vaiik! .But 
why should he speak in such covert terms? I presume h * 
must be speculating on the excitability of my nervous system. 
But, dear friend, that won't go ^pwn, in spite of yjur machina- 
tions. \\e will try and llnd out what you really have been 
driving at.” 

'And he prepared to brave boldly the terrible catastrophe he 
anticipated. Occasionally the desire came upon him to rti^h 
on Porphyrius, and to strangle him there and then. From the 
first moment of having entered the magistrate's olfice, what 
he hao dreaded most was, lest he might lose his temper. ^ flc 
felt his heart beating violently, his lips become parched, his 
spittle becoming congealed. He resolved, however, to hold his 
tongue, knowing that* ubder the circumstances, such would be 
the best tactics. By similar means, he felt sure that he w^uld 
not only not become compromised, but that he might succeed 
in exasperating his enemy, in order to let him drop some im- 
prudent observation. This, at all events, was Kaskolnikoffb 
hope. * * 

“I see you don’t believe, you think 1 am jesiing,” continued 
Porphyrius, more and more at his case, without cea.sing to in- 
dulge in his little laugh, whilst continuing his perambulation 
about the room.® ** You may be right. God has given me a 
face which only arouses comical thoughts in others. I’m a 
buffoon. But excuse an old man's cackle. You, Rodion 
Rotnanovilch, you are in your prinae, and, like all young people, 
you appreciate, above all tlyngs, human intelligence. Intellec* 
tual smartness and abstract rational deductions entice you. 
But, to return to the special case we were talking about just 
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now. I mufit tell you that we have to deal with reality, with 
nature, 'flvs is a very important thing, and how admirably 
does she often foil the highest skill ! Listen to an old man ; 1 
am speaking quite seriously, Rodion” — (on saying which Por- 
phyrius Petrovitch, who was hardly thirty-five years of age, 
seemed ail of a sudden to have a sudden metamorphosis 
had taken place in the whole of his person, nay, in his very 
voice) — “lo an old man who, however, is not wanting in 
candour. Am I or am I not candid ? What do you think ? It 
seems to me that u man could hardly be more so— for do I not 
reveal confidence, and that without the prospect of reward? 
But, to continue, acuteness of mind is, tn my opinion, a very fine 
thing ; it is to all intents and purposes an ornament of nature, 
one/>f«lhe consolations of life by means of which it would 
appear a poof in.agistraie can be easily gulled, who, after all, 
is often misled by his own imagination, for he is only human. 
But nature comes to the aid of .this human magistrate ! There’s 
the rub I And youth, so confident in its own intelligence, youth 
which tramples under foot every obstacle, forgets this ! 

“Now, in the special case under consideration, the guilty 
m^jn, 1 will assume, lies hard and fast,*but, when he fancies that 
all that is left him will be lo reap the reward of his mendacity, 
behold, he will succumb in the very place where such an acci- 
dent is likely to be most closely analyzed. Assuming even 
that he may be in a position to account for his syncope by ill- 
ness or the stifling atmosphere of the locality, he has none the 
less given rise lo suspicion 1 He has lied incomparably, but 
he ^as counted without nature. Here is the pitfall 1 Again, a 
man ofl' his guard, from an unwary disposition, may delight 
in mystilying another who sus^iects him, and may wantonly 
pretend to be the very criminal wanted I’y the authorities ; in 
such a case, he will represent the person in question a little 
too closely, lie will place his foot a H .tle too naturally. Here 
we have another token. For the nonce his interlocutor may be 
duped ; but,, being no fool, lie will on the morrow ha# seen 
through* the subterfuge. I’hen will our frieifd become com- 
promised more and more! He will come of his own accord 
when he is not even called, he will use all kinds of impudent 
words, remarks, allegories, the meaning of which will be clear 
ip everybody ; he will even go so far as to come and ask why 
he has not l^en arrested as yet — hah ! hah ! And such a line 
of conduct m^y occur to a person of keen intellect, yes, even 
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to a man of psychologic mind! Nature, niy friend, is tl^e 
most transparent of mirrors.* To contemplate heiiis sufficient 
But why do you grow pale, Rodion Romanovitcb ? Perhaps 
you are too hot; shall 1 open the window?” 

“By no means, 1 beg!” cried Raskolniko/T bursting out 
laughin “ Don’t heed me, pray I ” Porphyrins stopped ehort 
waited a moment, and burst out laughing himself. Raskolni- 
koff, whose hilarity had suddenly died out, rose. “ Porphyrius 
Petroviich,” he shouted in clear and loud voice, although he 
could scarcely stand on his trembling legs, “ I r.in no longer 
doubt that you suspect me of having ai^sassinated this old 
woman as well as her sister Elizabeth. Let me tell you that 
for sonic time I have had enough of this. If you think you 
have the right to hunt me down, to have me arrested, bur)): me 
dfjwn, have me arrested. But you shall not frifle with me, 
you shall not torture me.” Suddenly his lies quivered, his 
eyes gleamed, and his voice, which up to that moment had been 
self-possessed, reached its highest diapason. “ f will not per- 
mit it,” he yelled hoarsely, whilst striking a violent blow on the 
table. “Do you hear me, i’orphyrius Petrovitch, I shall not 
permit this!” • ^ 

“ But, goodness gracious I what on earth is wrong with 
you?” asked the inagihirate, disturbed to ail appearances. 

Batuchka! Rodion Roinanovitch I My good friend I What 
on earth is the ma’trr with you?” 

“ I will not permit it I ” repeated Raskolnikoff once 
again. 

^^Baiuchkal not so loud, 1 must request I Some one will 
hear you, some one may come ; and then, what shall we say ? 
Just reflect one moment!” murmured Porphyrius Petrovitch, 
whose face had apprv^ached that of his visitor. * 

“I wilt not [lerinit it, I will not permit it!” mechanically 
pursued Raskolnikoff, but in a mincer key, s<* as to be heard by 
Porphyrius only. 

The latter moved away to open the window. , “I.et us aii 
the room ! Supposing you were to drink some water, dear 
friend ? You have had a slight fit I ” He was on the point of 
going to the door to give his orders to a servant, when he saw 
a water-bottle in a corner. “ Drink, batuckka/** he murrauredi 
whilst approaching the youpg man with the bottle, “ that may 
do you some good.” 

Porphyrius’s fright seemed so natural that Raskolnikoff re^ 
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mained silent whilst examining him with curiosity. He refused, 
however, the proffered water. 

** Rodion Komanovitch ! My dear friend ! If you go on in 
this way you will go mad, I am positive ! Drink, pray, if only 
a few drops ! ” He almost forced the glass of water into his 
hand? Raskolnikoff raised it mechanically to his lips, when 
suddenly he tl)ought better of it, and replaced it on the table 
with disgust. “Yes, yes, you have had a slight fit. One or 
two more, my friend, and you will have another attack of your 
malady,** observed the magistrate in the kindest tone of voice, 
appearing greatly agitated. “Is it possible that people can 
take so little care of themselves? It was the same with Dmitri 
Prokofitch, who called here yesteiday. I admit mine to be a 
caustic ..temperament, that mine is a horrid disposition, but 
that such a meaning could possibly be attributed to harmless 
remarks! He called here yesterday, when you had gone, and 
in the course ol dinner he talked, talked. You bad sent him 
had you not? But do sit down, baiuckka! do sit down, for 
heaverrs sake I *’ 

“ 1 did not indeed ! — although, I knew that he had called, 
and his object in doing so ! ’* replied Raskolnikoff drily. 

“ Did you really know why ? ** 

“I did. And what did you gather from it?** 

“I gathered from it, batuchka! Rodion Romanovitch, the 
knowledge of a good many of your doings — in fact, I know all 1 
1 know that you went, towards nightfall, to hire the Iodising, 
1 know that you pulled the hell, and that a question of yours, 
in connection with bloodstains, as well as your manner, 
frigfitened both journeymen and dvorniks. 1 know what was 
your mood at the lime. Excitement of such a kind will drive 
you out of your mind, be assured ! A praiseworthv indig- 
nation is 'at work within you, complaining now as t6 destiny, 
now on the subject of police-agents You keep going here 
and there to induce people as far as possible to formulate their 
accusations. This stupid kind of tittle-tattle is hateful you, 
and you are anxious to put a stop to it as soon as possible. 
Am 1 right? Have 1 laid f.nger on the sentiments which 
actuate you ? But you are not satisfied by turning your own 
brain, you want to do, or rather do the same thing to my good 
Ka/oumikhin. Really, it is a pity {.o upset so good a fellow 1 
His kindness cxpioses him more than any one else to suffer 
contagion fronj your own malady. But you shall know all as 
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soon as you shall be calmer. Pray, therefore, once again, do 
sit down, hatuchka! Try and recover your spiriisr— you seem 
quite unhinged.” 

RaskolnikufT sat down once again. A feverish tremor shook 
his whole frame. He listened with profound surprise to the 
demonstrations of interest Pdtphyrius Petrovitch lavish^ on 
him. But he attached no faith to the magistrate's statements, 
rtlthough he had a singular hankering to do so. Porphyriuss 
account of his visit to the lodgings had greatly impressed him. 
“ How on earth,” thought he, “ can he know anything about 
that, and why should he tell me of the circumstance himself?” 

“ In our judicial practice there has cropped up an almost 
analogous psycliological case, a morbid case, if you will,” con- 
tinued Porphyrius. “A man accused himself of a murdg* he 
was innocent of ; naturally, he declared himself ftuilty, told no 
end of a tale, a string of hallucinations of which he had been 
the plaything, and his account w|w so lifelike, seemed so much 
in harmony with the facts of the act, that it defied denial. 
I^ow are we to explain this? Without any kind of fault of his 
own, this man had, in part, been the cause of an assassination. 
[Tearing that he had unw'ittingly facilitated the assassin's woj^c, 
he was, as a consequence, so grieve?d that his reason gave way, 
and he fancied iiim.self the murderer I To cut matters short, a 
higher tribunal examined the affair, and it was discovered that 
the wretched man was innocent. But, had it not been, how- 
ever, for this identical tribunal, it would have been all up with 
the man in question. * Tliat is what you may expect, hatuchka] 
Men sometimes go wrong when wandering about of a nmht, 
asking all kinds of questions about blood and bloodstains ! 1 

assure you that, in my profession, I have had great oppor- 
tunities for studying psychology 1 It is a tendency of the same 
kind which sometimes induces a man to throw himsoff out of a 
window or from the lop of a steeple. But you are ill, Rodion 
Roinanovitch, you were wrong to neglect your illness at the 
outset. You should have consulted a medical man of ex- 
perience, instead of allow’ing yourself to be treated by that 
vulgar Zosimoff I What has hai5pened is w’ith you the effect of 
dt.lirium ! ” 

For a moment Raskolnikoff fancied he saw everything 
turning about him. “Cap the fellow be lying at this very 
moment?” he asked hiinselt. And he strove to dispel such a 
suspicion, dreading the outburst of mad passion it might cause. 
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"1 was not delirious, 1 was perfectly rational!*’ he exclaimed, 
racking his mind in order to see Porphyrius’s hand. “ Do you 
hear ? " 

“I do, and understand Even yesterday you told me as 
much, laying particular stress on this point ! 1 perfectly under- 
stand all you may say 1 Ha ! ha ! But permit me, my dear 
Rodion Romanovitch, to submit an observation. Suppose you 
are really guilty or that you have had some kind of share in this 
cursed business — I ask you, would you insist this to have been 
the case wliilst delirious or whilst fully conscious? In my 
opinion, it would be quite the contrary. If you think your 
case to be a doubtful one, you should doggedly maintain that 
you acted under the influence of delirium. Am I right?** 
Th^ manner of the question permitted the suspicion of some 
kind of snard Whilst putting it, Porphyrius had bent over 
RaskolnikofT, who sank down on the sofa silently — silently 
looking his ^interlocutor rn the face. ‘‘It’s like Mr. Razou- 
mikhin’s visiit. If you were guilty, all you have to say is that 
he called here of his own accord, without admitting that he 
really did so at your instigation. Now, tar from doing so, you 
admit, on the contrary, that it was you who sent him ! ** 

Raskolnikoff had never admitted anything of the kind. Cold 
ran down his spinal cord. ^‘You persist in lying I** he said, in 
a slow and feeble voice, whilst attempting to smile. “You 
persist in your attempts to prove to me that you ran read my 
hiind, that you know every answer of mine hy way of antici- 
pation.** lie went on, feeling, however, that he no longer 
weighed his woids as he ought to have done: “Either you 
want to frighten me, or you are simply poking fun at me.** 
Saying this, Riiskolnikoff continued Jt-.oking hard at the magis- 
trate. AJl of a sudden an outburst of rap.e once more csusecl 
his eyes to sparkle. “You do nothir.; bnt lie!** he yelled. 
“You know perfectly well that the best tactics for a guilty man 
are to reveal what he can no longer hide. I don*t b?^eve a 
v, ord you say !** • 

*‘How you turn and turn about!*’ sneiVed Porphyrius. 
“But, in spite of that, you aVe very obstinate. I'hat is the 
result of monomania. I see you don’t believe me, but I am 
justified in saying that you do believe me to a certain extent, 
and 1 shall do my best to make yov believe me fully, for I like 
you sincerely, and take real interest in you.** RaskolnikofiTs 
lips began lo. move. *'Yes, I mean you well,** went on 
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Porphyrius, taking the young man’s arm in a friendly way» a 
little above the elbow, ‘‘I^tell you plainly, attend to your 
malady. Another thing, has not your family moved to St. 
Petersburg? Think of it. You ought to be the cause of your 
relatives’ happiness, and, on the contrary, cause them nothing 
but anxiety,” • • 

“ What does that matter to you ? How do you know that ? 
What are you prying into? You watch me, I suppose, and 
you mean to let me know it?” 

“But it is from you, from your very self, hatuchka^ that 1 
have heard all this ! Perhaps you are not aware that, in your 
excitement, you speak, 0/ your own freewill, both to me and to 
others, about your affairs. I admit that many interesting 
circumstances were communicated to me yesterday by Mr. 
Razouniikhin. I was going to say that, in «pite of ^our 
interrupt 'on and power, you had lost a healthy way of viewing 
things. So much for a suspici(;us temperament I Take, for 
example, the circumstance of ringing the bell : Here we have 
an incident of the uimost value for an examining magistrate. 
1 ,'as a legal function.ary, tell you this plainly. Does this open 
your eyes? If I thought you ever so slightly guilty, do you 
think I should have acted as I did? Under such circutn- 
.stances, my line of action would have been fully chalked out 
1 should, for instance, have commenced by lulling your dis- 
trust, I should have pretended to ignore this fact, I shbuld 
have drawn your attention to something quite different, and 
then, all of a sudden-*-lo use your expression — I should have 
dealt, on your sinciput, the following questions : ‘ What, sir, 
were you doing at ten o’clock last night in your victim’s hoflse? 
Why, I beg, did you ring the bell? Why did you make 
inquiries about blood ? Why did you astound the porters by 
asking them to take you to the police office?* Thrft was the 
way 1 should have commenced if 1 had h.id any suspicions 
with regard to yourself. I should have subjected you to a 
systematic cross-examination, I should have ordered an in- 
vestigation, shoukl have secured your person. And, if I acted 
quite differently, it was because 1 did not suspect you ! But 1 
tell you once again, jrou have lost the right bearings of things 
and understand nothing 1 ” ^ 

Raskolnikoff trembled from head to foot, a fact Porphyrius 
could easily notice. *‘You do nothing but liel’’ the young 
man kept on vociferating. “ 1 do not know what you may be 
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driving at, but you do nothing else. Vou did speak to me 
just now in the sense you are alluding to, and I cannot in any 
shape or form delude myself. I say again you are lying ! ” 

“1 am lying, say you?” replied Porphyrius, with an air of 
vivacity, preserving, however, a good-natured look, and seeming 
to attach no kind of importance to the opinion RaskolnikofT 
had of him. “ I am lying you say ? Now tell me how I be- 
haved to you just now? Did I not, in my official capacity, 
suggest to you certain psychological arguments which you 
might turn to some account — such as your malady, your 
delirium, your offended vanity and hypochondria, lastly your 
aflront at the police-office? Am I right? You know I am! 
It is true, by the way, that these means of defence do not hold 
good by themselves, for, cutting as they may both ways, they 
might be turned against you. If you were to say, for instance, 
*1 was ill and delirious, 1 did not know what 1 was doing, I 
can remember nothing!* — the answ'er might be, ‘Well and 
gooil, imiuchka^ but why is it that delirium always assumes the 
same character with you? Might it not take some other 
form?' Am I right?” 

Raskolnikoff rose whilst looking at him with an air full of 
contempt. “ Fell me once for all,” asked the latter, “tell me 
one way or other, wiiether I am in your opinion an object for 
suspicion ? Speak up, Porphyrius Petrovitcli, and explain 
yourself without any more beating about the bush, and that 
forthwith ! " 

“Dear me! why you are just like so many children, crying 
for the moon 1 ” retorted Porphyrius in his bantering way, 
“ Kat why wish to know so much, since you have up to the 
present been left in perfect peace? Why distress yourself, 
tlien ? Why come here of your own accord without being even 
a.sked to 'do so? Give your reasons, I beg?” " 

“1 tell you again,” cried Raskolnikoff furiously, “that I can 
no longer bear ” 

“Uncertainty, I presume?” interrupted the magistra^^. 

“ Don’t drive me to extremes ! 1 object I 1 tell you I 

object! I cannot and will .not bear itl Do you hear?” 
replied Raskolnikoff in a voice of thunder, striking a fresh 
blow on the table. ^ 

“ Not so loud ! not so loud ! Some one will hear you ! Lc.t 
me give you a sound piece of advice. Take care of yourseil,” 
murmured Porphyiius. 
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The magistrate had no longer the affected boobyish look 
which lent to his countenance its former good-natured aspect 
— he knitted his brows, spoke like one having authority, and 
seemed on the point of throwing off his mask. At first uneasy, 
Raskolnikoff burst all at once into a terrible passion ; and yet, 
strange to say, although extrdtnely exasperated, he obeyed the 
order to lower his voice. He felt, besides, that he could not 
do otherwise, and this thought contributed to .additional 
irritation. 

“ I will not permit myself to be tortured ! ” he went on, 
“Arrest me, search me, order your investijiations, but act 
legally and don^t trifle -with me! Do not dare to have the 
audacity ! ” 

“ Do not, I must request, disturb yourself on the sul^jo^t of 
the law,** replied Porphyrius, in his cunning \one of voice, 
whilst considering Raskolnikoft* with a show of exultation, “ it , 
was only in a familiar, friendly kind of way that invited you 
to come and see n)e.” * 

“ 1 don’t want to have anything to do with your despicable 
friendship 1 Do you hear ! But 1 am off. Have you any 
kind of intention to arrekt me?” • 

As he neared the door, Porphyrius once more seized his m 
a little above the elbow. “Would you not like to see a litile 
surprise?” chuckled the magistrate, wiio seemed more, and 
more lively, more and more bantering, a mood which drove 
KaskoinikofT absolutely beside himself. 

“What little surprise? What do you mean?” asked the 
young man, stopping suddenly, whilst watching Porphyrius 
with anxiety. 

“A little surprise I have behind there ! hah ! liah !” pointing 
to the closed door which gave admittance to his quarters on 
the othef side of the wainscoting. “ I have even taken care to 
place it under lock and key so that it may not escape.” 

“What is the nature of it? What?” Raskolnikoff went 
tow.ards the door, wishing to open it, but he ccAild not succeed 
in doing so. * 

“ It is locked, here is the keS',” saying which, the magistrate 
drew the key from his pocket and showed it to his visitor. 

"Vou keep on lying 1” shouied the latter beside himself, 

** you keep on lying, you nyserable mountebank !” At the same 
time be wished to throw himself on Porphyrius, who, however, 
without testifying to any kind of fear, backed towards the door. 
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*'I understand all, all I*' vociferated Raskolnikoff. *‘You 
keep on lying and putting me out so that 1 may commit 
myself.” 

‘‘ But there is nothing for you to commit yourself about, 
batuchka^ Rodion Romanovitch. Look at the state you are in 1 
Don’f shout, or I shall call for he?lp !” 

**You liar! you will do nothing of the kind! You knew I 
was ill, and wanted was to exas|)erate me, to drive me 

to extremes so that you might get some kind of confession out 
of me ! That was your object ! Produce your proofs 1 1 see 

through it now I You have no proofs, you have nothing but 
miserable suppositions, or perhaps only l^meto/T's conjectures! 
You know my disposition, you wanted to do nothing but put 
me a'Jt,<‘and then to send all at once for popes atid dept ties. 
You expect ificm, don't you? What is it you do expect? 
Where are they ? Out with them I” 

“What or^eorth do you mean by talking about deputies or 
delegates, batuchka f What ideas I Why, the law, to use your 
own word, does not permit anything of the kind ! My dear 
friend, you are not very well acquainted with our means of 
procedure ! But formalities shall be observed, as you shall 
seel” murmured Porphyrius, who had moved to listen at the 
door. A certain noise was, in fact, heard in the next room. 

“Are they coming?” cried Raskolnikoff. “You have sent 
for them, have you ? I see, you were waiting for them ! You 

had reckoned, I presume Well, introduce the lot of 

them, officials, witnesses, anybody you "fancy ! I am quite 
rea4y!” 

And then occurred a singular incident out of the usual way 
of things, and one which neither Raskolnikoff nor Porphyrius 
Petroviic^ could have anticipated 


CHAPTER VI. 

a 

This is the recollection this scene left on Raskolnikoff’s mind. 
The noise which was being n^ade in the next room increased 
all of a sudden and the door wa5 opened. “What is the 
matter?” cried Porphyrius Petrovitch, in a passion. “I gave 
instructions 
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No reply, but the cause of the noise was easily to be guessed 
at. Some one wanted to enter the magistrate’s sUidy, and was 
being prevented from doing so. 

**What on earth is the matter there?” once more cried 
Porphyrius anxiously. 

“ It is the prisoner MikolRa who is being brought was 
the reply. 

“I do not want him 1 I have no wish to see him! Take 
him away 1 But, stop a moment I How has the man been 
brought here? How very irregular!” growled Porphyrius, 
darting towards the door. 

“ But it is he who-—” answered the same voice, suddenly 
stopping. 

For a moment or two, there could be heard the noise qf two 
men stru.cgling; then one of them overpowcu d'the other one, 
and rushed noisily into the study. This ncw-comcr was a ^ 
strangedooking person. He looked Straight ahead, without 
seeming to see any one. Resolution was visible in his glitter- 
ing C7e, whilst, at the same time, his face was livid, like that ot 
a condemned man who was being led to the scaffold. His 
blanched lips were sliglttly trembling. He was still a \pry 
young man; thin, of medium height, and dressed like a 
journeyman; his hair was cut .ili round, his features drawn 
and harsh. I'he man whom he had overpowert.d rushed ^aftcr 
him into the room, and seized him by the sbouMer. The 
latter was a police offi< ial, whose hold Mikolka succeeded once 
more in shaking off.* Many idlers collected in the doorway. 
Some of these even seemed anxious to come in. All this^had 
occurred in very much less time than we have required in 
relating. 

“Be ^fi! You are before your time! Wait* lijl you arc 
called! Why has the man been brought here so soon?” 
growled Porphyrius Petrovitch, with as n:uch irritation as 
surprise. But, in a moment, Nicholas fell on his knees. 

“What are you doing, man?” cried the magistrate, with 
increasing astontshment. 

“Pardon ! I am guilty ! I aift the murderer!” said Mikolka, 
abruptly, in a loud voice, in spite of the emotion which was 
suffocating him. • 

For a few moments there was a silence so profound that one 
would have imagined all the bystanders to have been struck by 
catalepsy; the police official did not even attempt to recapture 
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his prisoner, and mechanically moved towards the door, where 
he remained •immovable. 

“ What*.s that you say ?" exclaimed Porphyrius Petrovitch, 
when his stupefaction permitted him to speak. 

“I am the murderer I” repeated Mikolka, after a moment’s 
silenefe. * 

“ What ? You ? What ? Whom have you murdered ? ” 
'rhe magistrate was visibly di*^concerted. Mikolka waited 
another moment before answering. 

“1 killed — Alena Ivanovna — with a hatchet — as well as her 
sister, Elizabeth Ivanovna! I was mad!” added he, all at 
once, and then he was siU^nt, though still on his knees. 

After hearing this reply, Porphyrius I’clrovitch seemed to 
refie<;t proloiindly; whereupon, with an imperious gesture, he 
requested the ^witnesses to withdraw. The latter immediately 
obeyed, and the dnor was closed. Raskolnikoff, standing in a 
corner, contemplated Mhkolka witli a singular air. For some 
moments the magistrate's gaze wandered from tlic visitor to the 
prisoner, and vice versa. Finally, he addressed Mikolka with 
more or less of passion: — 

k'Wait till you are asked, before you tell me that you are 
mad ! ” he observed, in an irritable tone of voice. ** Up to the 
pre.sent, such a (|uostion has not been put to you I Now then, 
s[)cak up ! You say you are guilty of murder ?” 

“ I confess I am the murderer!” replied Mikolka. 

“ Very well I What did you commit the murder with 

“ With a hatchet I bought for that purpose.” 

“Pont be in such a hurry! Did you do this alone?” 
Mikolka did not understand the question. 

“ Had you any accomplices ?” 

“None. Dmitri is innocent; he had no kind of share in 
the crime.” 

“ Don't be in such a hurry, man, to whitewash Dmitri; I 
asked no such question I But how is it that the porters saw 
both of you bolt down the stasrs?” 

“I ran after Dmitri on purpose. It was oirly a feint to turn 
away suspicion,” answered Mikv^lka. 

“Good ! that will do,” cried Porphyrius angrily. “The man 
is not speaking the truth!” he growled to himself. Ail of a 
sudden his eyes met those of Raskplnikoff, whose presence he 
had evidently forgotten during his examination of Mikolka. 
On perceiving rhis visitor, the magistrate s'^emed to get uneasy. 
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He immediately went towards him. “Rodion Romanovitch, 
batuchka ! Excuse me, pray, for there is nothing more here 

for you to do. I myself You see the surprise! Pray 

therefore ” He had taken the young man by the arm, and 

was showing him the door. 

“You don’t seem to have expected this ! ” remarked *Ras- 
kolnikoff. Naturally, what had just taken place was an enigma 
for him as yet. He had, however, to a considerable extent, 
regained his self-possession. 

“Neither did you, batuchka 1 But see how your hand is 
trembling ! ” 

“You are trembling too, Porphyrius Pctrovilch.” 

“ You are right; I certainly did not expect this.” They were 
already in the doorway. The magistrate was eager to»ge^ rid 
of his visitor. 

“And won’t you show me your little surprise?” asked the 
latter somewhat offerdedly. ^ 

“Why, you have scarcely found your voice again, and you 
are already getting satirical 1 Hah 1 hah ! you are a caustic 
fellow I Well, au rcvoir^' 

“No, no; you should say adieu , 

“ That shall be as (iod wills,” stammered Porphyrius, with a 
forced smile. 

Whilst going througii the outer oflice, Raskuinikoff notjccd 
that several of the clerks looked hard at him. In the ante- 
room he observed, iq the midst of the crowd, the two ])orterfi 
of the house, those whom he had requested the other day to 
take him to the police-superintendent. They seemed to be 
expecting something. But no sooner was he on the landing, 
when he once more heard Porphyrius’s voice behiqd him. He 
turned rcgind, and perceived the magistrate running |ifter him. 
out of brf^alh. 

“Just one word, Rodion Komanovitch. 'Inis affair will end 
as God knows best; but still, by way of form, I may have 
to ask you a few more questiorik. Hence we arc certain to 
meet again ! ” And with a smile Porpliyrius sioj)ped before the 
young man. “ Certain ! ’ lie repeated. One might have fancied 
that he wished to say something more. But he did not do so. 

“Forgive my strange manner "just now, Porphyrius Petro- 
vitch, I was hasty,” began*Raskolnikoff, who had regained all 
his setf-po.ssession, and who even experienced an irresistible 
wish, to chaff the magistrate. • 
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“ Don't say any more, it was nothing,” replied Porphyrins in 
almost joyfftl tone, “ I myself am — my disposition, I roust 
confess, is a very disagreeable one. But we shall rocet again. 
Please God, we shall meet again often ! '' 

“ And we are likely to become intimate?” asked RaskolnikolT. 

“tVe are likely to become intimate,” repeated Porphyrius 
Petrovitch like an echo, and, with a wink, he looked at his 
interlocutor very seriously. “You are off to a dinner-party, 
arc you not ?” 

^‘To a funend, you mean !” 

“ Ah ! yes. Weil, look after your health " 

“As for me, I hardly know what good things to wish you !” 
answered Raskolnikoff. He had already commenced going 
dowastkirs w|ien, turning suddenly towards Porphyrius, he 
added : “ I think I ought to wish you more success than you 
have had — to-day, that is. Your functions are certainly comical 
ones ! ” * 

At these words the magistrate, who was on the point of going 
back to his room, pricked up his ears. “ What is there comical 
about tliem he asked. 

•“Why, look at this poor Mikolka: how you must have 
tormented and pestered him to get a confession out of him ! 
No doubt you have been telling him night and day, in every 
key, 'You are the murderer — you are the murderer 1 ' Accord- 
ing to your psychological method you must have persecuted 
him relentlessly. Now that he admits his guilt, you continue 
aggravating him by singing to him in another scale; *You lie, 
youtare not the murderer — you enn't be — you don't speak the 
truth 1 ’ Well, after all this, am I not entitled to consider your 
functions comical ones?" 

“ Hah I hah ! then you noticed just now that T pointed out 
to Mikolka that he was not speaking the truth 

“ How could I avoid doing so?” 

“Yours is a subtle mind — nothing escapes you. P|^ides, 
you like a joke, and yours is a humorous vein ! hnha I That, 
I am told, used to be the distinct attribute of our writer 
Gogol?” 

“So it was,” 

“ So it was ! Till we meet again ! ” 

“Till we meet again I ” ' 

The young man forthwith went home. Having got therc^ 
be threw himself on his couch, and for a quarter of an ho\ir he 
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tried to arrange his ideas somewhat, inasmuch as they were 
very confused. He did not even try to account for Mikolka’s 
conduct, feeling that there was beneath it a mystery, the key 
to which he would seek in vain. Besides, he did not delude 
himself as to the probable consequences of the incident. The 
man’s statements would not b^ long in being found false ;*and 
then, once more suspicion would again fall on iiim, Raskolnikoff. 
But in the meanwhile he was free, and had to take precautions 
in anticipation of the danger he considered imminent. In how 
far, however, was he threatened? The situation commenced 
to clear u{ 3 — the young man shuddered on recalling his late 
interview with the niagistiate — doubtless it would be difficult 
for him to probe all Porphyrius’s intentions, but what he 
guessed of them was more than enough to make hini*ur^der- 
stand the terrible danger he had just escaped. *A little more, 
and he would have been irretrievably done for. Knowing his 
visitor’s nervous irritalnlity, the magistrate had gon^* thoroughly 
into the subject, and had shown his hand a little too boldly, 
although his game was a certain one. Raskolnikoff, it is true, 
had nearly become too much compromised; however, the im- 
prudence he reproached fiimself for was as yet no proof-positb^e 
against himself — it was only relative. Was he right in thinking 
so? What was the object Porphyrius had in view? The latter 
had undoubtedly planned something to-day, and if there Y^ere 
a got-up affair, wiiat was the nature of it ? Without the unex- 
pected appearance of, Mikolka, how would this interview have 
ended ? 

Raskolnikoff was seated on his couch, his elbows resting on 
his knees, and his head on his hands. A nervous trembling 
continued to agitate the whole of his body. At last he rose, 
took his^ap, and, after having reflected for one , moment, 
moved towards the door. For this day, tliought he, there 
would at all events be nothing to fear. All at once, he ex- 
perienced a kind of pleasure — the idea struck him to go as soon 
as possible to Catherine IvanovnI. Of course it was too late 
to go to the funeral, but be would at all events be in time for 
the dinner, and there he would see Sonia. He stopped, 
reflected, and a sickly smile appeared on his lips. To-day — 
to-day ! ” he repeated, Yes, thi% very day. It must be so.” 
At the moment of opening<he door, it did so of its own accord. 
He recoiled frightened, on seeing appear the enigmatical person 
of ycj^terday; the man, in short, who had risen ftom the bowels 
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of the earth. The visitor stopped on the threshold, and, after 
having looked at RaskolnikofT in silence, advanced into the 
room. He was dressed as yesterday, but his face was no longer 
the same. He seemed afflicted, and sighed painfully. 

What do you want?” asked RaskolnikofT, pale as death. 
The* man did not reply, and b6wed suddenly, almost down to 
the ground. At least he touched the carpet with the ring he 
wore on his right hand. “Who are you ?” cried RaskolnikofT. 

“ I ask your pardon 1 ” said the man in a low tone of voice. 

“For what?” 

“ For my evil thouglU ! ” They looked at one another. “ I 
was angry when you came the other day, having perhaps your 
mind disturbed by drink. You put questions about blood-stains, 
and,.asl:cd the porters to take you to the policc oflice. I was 
pained to see that your words were unheeded, and that you 
were taken to be a drunken man. That vexed me to such an 
extent that Jl was unable to sleep. But I remembered your 
address, and yesterday I called here.” 

“ It was you who called ? ” interrupted RaskolnikofT. Light 
was beginning to dawn in his mind. 

Yes, I insulted you 1 ” 

“You ^’ere in that house then?” 

“Yes, I was standing under the principal entrance at the 
moment of your visit. Have you forgoltcn that? I have 
lived there for a long time. 1 am a furrier.” 

RaskolnikofT hereupon suddenly remembered the whole of 
the scene in question: independently of the dvorniks^ there were 
several persons, men as well as women, under the gateway. 
Some one proposed to take him there, and then to the superin- 
tendent of police. He could not remember the name o.' the 
man whq had given this advice, and even now he^ diil not 
recognize him, but he remembered having answered him some- 
thing, and having turned towards him in order to do so. Thus 
was cleared up, in the simplest way in the world, the ^rriblc 
mystery of yesterday, AnH, under the impression of the 
anxiety which so insigniheam a circumstanc^ caused him, he 
had nearly been done for! *This man could have revealed 
nothing, unless it was that RaskolnikofT had called in order to 
see the old woman’s room, tfnd had put questions on the sub- 
ject of blood-stains. Hence^ save 4his proceeding of a persan 
suffering from delirium^ save this double-edged psychology^ Por- 
phyrius knew sothing, he was without data — had, in fac^ northing 
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positive. “Consequently/* thought the young man, “if no new 
charges crop up (and none Will crop up, 1 am ce(tain), what 
harm can be done to me ? Even assuming I were arrested, 
how bring my guilt definitely home to me?” Another con- 
clusion resulted for Raskolnikoff from his visitor’s words, for 
was it not quite lately, only just now in fact, that Porph)srius 
had got scent of his visit to the victim’s home ? 

“ You told Porphyrius to-day, did you not, that I had gone 
there ? ” he asked, struck with a sudden idea. 

“What Porphyrius?” 

“The examining magistrate.” 

“ 1 did tell him as much. As the porters would not go to 
him, I went myself.” 

“To-day?” ^ 

“ I got there a moment before you did. In -fact, I heard 
everything that passed between you and him, you must liave 
spent an uncomfortable time there.” 

“Where? How? What?” 

‘-‘Why, I was in his house, in the very room next to his 
study. I was there all along.” ' 

“What ? Do you ineitn to say that yeu were the surprise? 
But l)ow could this have come about? Speak, I beg ! ” * 

“ When 1 saw,” be.- an the man, “ that the porters objected 
to go to the police under pretext that it was too late and that 
they might find the oftice closed, I experienced great dissatis- 
faction, and determined to do so myself: the following day, 
that is, of course, ycSlerday, I made inquiries, and to-day I 
called upon the magistrate. The first time I called, he was 
absent. I called again an hour later without being admitt!t^d; 
the third time, I was introduced. I went througlv. the whole 
story in detail, just as it had happened, and whilst listening to 
me he jutnped about the room, and, beating his brtast, kept 
on shouting : ‘Tuat is the way you do your duly, you ruffians ; 
if I had known anything about this sooner, I would have had 
him sent for by the police.' Upon this, he rushed out of the 
room all in a huiry, called some. one and talked with him for a 
moment aside, then came back 40 me, and began questioning 
me, swearing all the lime. I didn’t hide anything from him — 
told him that you had been afraid^to answer me yesterday, and 
that you had net even recognized me. He went on beating 
his chest, vociferating, anif dancing about his room. In the 
midst of all this you were announced. ‘G^t behind that 
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partition/ he called out, bringing me a chair, *and don't budge 
whilst you are there, whatever yofu may hear. I may yet have 
to put a few more questions to you/ Then he locked me in. 
As soon as Mikolka was brought up, he dismissed you, and 
then let me out, saying once again : * I may have to examine 
yoi^further.' " 

“ And did he examine Mikolka in your presence ?*' 

“I went out immed»'ateiV after you, and then only he began 
to examine the latter.” His story at an end, the man bowed 
again to the ground. “ Forgive me my denunciation, and tiie 
wrong I have done you ! ” 

•^May God forgive you!” was RaskolnikoflTs reply. At 
these words the man bowed once again, but only halfway, 
then withdrew with slow step. 

No precise charges, r)nly proofs that may be explained 
away I ” th'>ught Raskolnikoff, with renewed hope ; and he 
lelt the room. “ Now we can continue fight,” he said to 
himself witCi an angry smile on going down the stairs. He 
was disgusted with himself on thinking of his faint-heartedness. 



PART V. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the morrow of the fatal day when Peter Petrovitch had 
had his explanation with the Raskolnikoff ladies, his ideas 
cleared; and, to his extreme regret, he was obliged own 
that the rupture, in which even the day before he would not 
believe, was in good earnest an accomplished fact. The ser- 
pent of wounded vanity had gnawed his heart all night long. 
On rising, Peter Petrovitch’s first thought was to ^ and look 
at himself in the glass — fearful, lest in the course of the night 
an overflow of bile might have occurred. This apprehension 
was, however, luckily, a *groundless one. Whilst examinixjjg 
his pale and distinguished countenance, he was consoled for a 
moment by the thought that he would not find it so difficult to 
leplace Dounia, and — who knows? — perhaps advantageously I 
Soon, however, he banished such a chimerical hope, ahd, 
vigorously clearing his throat, he provoked a sneering smile on 
the part of bis young friend and bedroom-companion, Andreas 
Semenovitch Lebeziatnikoff. Peter Petrovitch noticed the 
silent sneer, and entered it to the account of his young friend — 
an account which had already been considerably overdrawn for 
some time past. His anger increased on reflecting that he 
ought not*to speak of this mischance with Andreas Semenovitch. 
Tins was the second folly which anger had led him to commit 
last night, he had succumbed to a need of extravasating his 
excessive irritability. • 

During the wh 61 e of the morning, bad luck contrived to per- 
secute Looshin. In the very coarthouse, the case in which he 
was engaged reserved for him another disappointment. What 
vexed him more than all, however,* was that he could not bring 
to reason the owner of the lodging he had secured with a 
view to his pending marriage. This individual, a German by 
birth, was a quondam working-man on whom^ fortune had 
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smiled He would hear of no kind of compromise^ and in- 
sisted on the uttermost farthing df the forfeit stipulated in the 
contract, although Peter Petrovitch gave up his apartments 
almost entirely renovated. Neither did the upholsterer show 
himself less harsh. He insisted on retaining the very last 
rouble of the deposit he had received for the sale of the 
movables, of which Peter Petrovitch had not as yet taken 
possession: “Am I absolutely to marry for the sake of so 
much furniture?” asked himself the unfortunate man of 
business, grinding his teeth. At thought of this, a last ray of 
hope flashed through his mind: “Is it possible that things are 
so desperate? Can nothing more be tried?” The thought 
of Dounetchka’s charms had pierced his heart like a thorn. 
I'his was a trying ordeal for him to pass through, and, if desire 
alone could ‘have done it, Peter Petrovitch would have killed 
Kaskolnikoff there and then. 

•‘Another folly of mine was not to have given them any 
money,** thbugiu he, on going slowly and sadly to Lebeziatni- 
koff’s room. “ Why the deuce was I so Jew-like? That was a 
foolish calculation 1 By leaving them temporarily in difficulties, 
I fancied I should prepare them later on to look upon me as a 
kind of Providence. Whereas now they have entirely slipped 
through my fingers ! If, for instance, I had given them fifteen 
hundred roubles, say just enough to get an outfit with — if, 
perhaps, I had bought them a few presents at the English 
stores, such an act would have been at one and the same time 
generous and — clever ! They would not have dropped me as 
easily as they have ! With their notions, they would certainly 
have believed themselves obliged, in case of rupture, to return 
me both presents and money, a restitution they would have 
found unpleasant and difficult ! Besides, the thing would have 
been with them a matter of conscience: ‘ How,* they would have 
a-ked, ‘turn a man out who has proved himself so generous 
and so sensitive ? * Hem ! I have n*ade a mistake I " 

Once more Peter Petrovitch ground his teeth and considered 
himself in the light of a fool — in his heart-of-nearts on^, be it 
understood. Having come to this conclusion about himself, 
he went to the lodging-house in a much more ill-humoured and 
discontented mood than ever previously. His curiosity, how- 
ever, was excited to a certain point by the confusion to which 
the preparations for Catherine Ivanovna's dinner had given 
rise. The day before even he had heard talk of this repast; he 
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remembered even that he had been invited to it, but his per- 
sonal preoccupations had provented his paying any attention to 
that. In the absence of Catherine Ivanovna (who was then 
at the cemetery), Madame Lippevechzel bustled about th<' 
table on which the things were laid. Whilst talking with the 
landlady, Peter Petrovitch learned that it was a regular dinner* 
party, that almost all the lodgers of the house had been invited, 
amongst them several who had not even known the defunct. 
Andreas Semenovitch Lebeziantnikoff himself had received an 
invitation, notwithstanding his rupture with Catherine Ivanovna. 
Indeed, they would think themselves highly favoured if Peter 
Petrovitch were to consent to honour the repast with his 
presence, considering that he of all the tenants was the most 
noteworthy personage. 

Catlierine Ivanovna, forgetting all her grievances in Con- 
nection with her landlady, thought it her duty to address to 
the latter a formal invitation; hence was it that at this moment 
Amalia Ivanovna occupied herself with a kind of jdy about the 
dinner. Madame Ijppevechzel was, besides, in full dress, 
and, although in mourning, she experienced extreme pleasure 
in showing off a heautiful new silk gown. Informed of all 
these details, Peter Petrovitch was struck with an idea, add 
returned pensively to his rooni,*or rather to that of Andreas 
Semenovitch I^beziatiiikoff, for he had just heatd that Ras- 
kolnikoff would be aniong-^t the guests. That day, for some 
reason or other, Andreas .Semenovitch spent the whole of the 
morning at home. Between this gentleman and Peter Pelro- 
vitch there existed a strange connection, which after all is easily 
explained: Peter Petrovitch hated and despised him beyond 
all measure, almost from the 6rst day he had come to ask his 
hospitality; he seemed, at the same time, to be somewhat in 
fear of hifti. • • 

On arriving at St. Petersburg, Looshin had at first put up at 
Lebeziatnikoff’s, not only for the sake of economy, but also 
for another reason. In his part Qf the country, he had heard 
speak of his fornoer pupil, Andreas Semenovitch, as one of the 
most advanced young Liberals of the metropolis, and even as a 
man likely to hold an eventual position in certain circles which 
had passed into a legendary conditipn. This circumstance struck 
Peter Petrovitch. For a long time he had experienced a vague 
dread with regard to these ^werful confraternities which knew 
all, respected no one, and waged war with everybody. It 
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is needless to add that his absence from the capital did not give 
him the opportunity of having distinct notions on the subject 
Like other 'people, he had heard that there existed in St Peters- 
burg Liberals, Nihilists, restorers of wrong, and so forth — names 
which in his mind, as in the minds of the majority, had assumed 
a tneaning of absurd exaggeration. What he particularly 
dreaded were the inquiries made concerning this or that 
individual by revolutionary parties. Certain reminiscences 
going back to the outset of his career did not contribute a little 
to magnify within him this fear, which had greatly increased 
since the time he hugged the wish to settle in St. Petersburg. 
Two persons, more or less of high rank, who had started him 
in life, had been exposed to the ill-will of the Radicals, and the 
result was for them an extremely nasty one. This was why, 
from fhe very first moment of his arrival in the nietrop^;lis, 
Peter Petrovitch had been so anxious to find out how the 
land lay, in order to gain, if possible, the good graces of 
“our younger folk.” He reckoned on Andreas Semenovitch 
to assist him in the matter. Looshin’s conversation on the 
occasion of his visit to Raskolnikoff has shown us that he Lad 
already succeeded in catching to a certain extent the language 
of the advanced party. 

Andreas Semenovitch was a clerk in a Government office. 
He was short, puny, scrofulous, had almost white hair and 
mutton-chop whiskers, of which he was very proud. In 
addition, he was nearly always afflicted with sore eyes. 
Although a decent enough fellow at bottom, he showed in his 
iangua^c a presumption which frequently savoured of over- 
whelming conceit, which contrasted lidiculously with his 
insignificant exterior. He was, however, considered one of the 
most gentlemanlike lodgers of the place, because he did not 
drink, and paid his rent regularly. With exception cf these 
good points, Andreas Semenovitch wzs, after all, rather a fool. 
An inconsiderate fascination had induced him to side with the 
party of progress. He was qne of those innumerable pimple- 
tons who become infatuated with new fleojing idea^who, 
by their silliness, throw disci;edit on the cause they may be 
greatly infatuated with. In other respects, notwithstanding his 
kindly disposition, Lebeziatnikoff bad got so far as to find his 
former-fellow lodger and tutor, Peter Petrovitch, unbearable. 
This antipathy was a mutual one. ' In spite of his simplicity, 
Andreas Semenovitch began to have an inkling that Peter 
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Petrovitch detested him at heart, and that nothing conld be 
done with such a man. He Tiad done his best to expound to 
?ifni Fourier’s system and Darwin’s theory; but Peter Petro- 
vitcli, who at first I'^ad seemed to listen with sneering looks, 
now no longer restrained himself in making cutting remarks to 
his young instructor. The facf is that Looshin had come to 
the conclusion that Lebeziatnikoff was not only a fool, but a 
braggart, without any kind of importance in his own set. His 
special craze was the Propagandas with reference to which he 
was by no means an authority, for he frequently floundered in 
his explanations. So what could be feared from such a man ? 

Let it be oliserved, by the way, that, since his visit to 
Andreas Scmenovitch (especially in its early days), Peter Petro- 
\itch had cheerfully, or at all events without ))rotest, accej^ted 
his friend's singular compliments, when — for example, the latter 
gave him great credit because of his zeal for the founding of a 
new Commune in the Mc.schtschanslcaya Street, wjfcn he used 
to tell him : You are much too intelligent to become enraged 
if your wife, one month after marriage, were to take a lover; 
or, a man of your capacity would never have his children 
rhristen.ed,” and so on. * Peter Petrovitch, on hearing tl^s 
fulsoincness, would wince in no kind of way, so agreeable was 
flattery to him. In the course of the morning, he had 
r.egotiated some shares, and now, seated at his table, he was 
counting the money he bad received. Andreas Scmenovitch, 
who had hardly ever any money, was strutting al>out tlie room, 
effecting to regard these bundles of banknotes with contemptu- 
ous indifference. Of course, Peter Petrovitch did not believe 
by any manner of means that this conlen)pt was sincere. ^)n 
his (iart, Lebeziatnikoff guessed, not without pain, Ix)oshin’s 
scepticisn^ thinking that the latter was, doubtless^ greatly 
delighted to show his money off in his presence, with* a view to 
humiliate him and to remind him of the distance fortune had 
placed between them. On this occasion, Peter Petrovitch was 
more ill disposed and more inattentive than ever, although 
Lebeziatnikoff ifes developing his favourite subjc^ct — the 
establishment of a new species of Commune of peculiar nature. 
The man of business only interrupted his calculations, to give 
vent from time to time to some •sneering and rude remark. 
But of this, Andreas Scmenovitch took no kind of heed. In 
his eyes, Looshin’s bad temper was owing to the disgust of a 
discarded lover. He, therefore, lost no time in broaching this 
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subject, wishing to express, concerning it, a few advanced 
opinions wbicli might console his* worthy friend, and which, he 
trusted, might, at any rate, be of use in bringing about his 
fjrospective regeneration. 

It appears that a funeral repast is being prepared at that 
widow’s?” asked Looshin poKit-blank, interrupting Andreas 
.Semenovitch in the most interesting part of his statement. 

Do you mean to say you knew nothing about it ? I spoke 
to you yesterday on the subject, giving you my opinion aliout 
the whole ceremonial. From what I heard, she has also 
invited you. Didn't you yoursel: have a word with her 
yesterday ? ” 

“ I certainly never would have believed, considering the 
pov^erty she is in, tliat the silly woman would go and spend on 
a dinner all the money she had received from that other ass — 
RaskolnikofT. Just now, on getting home, I was aghast on 
seeing tlie wine and all the preparations I She has invited no 
end of people — the deuce only knows why I ” continued Peter 
IVtrovitch, who seemed intentionally to have turned the con- 
versation on tills topic. “Do you mean to say that she has 
:i;ivited me, too?” he added all at Once, looking up. “And 
when did she? I don’t remember anything about it. At all 
events, I shan't go. What on earth should 1 be doing there ? 
All I know of the womap is haying chatted with her yesterday 
Tor a minute or so, when I told her that, as the widow of a 
‘.lovernment otlicial, she might perhaps get temporary help. 

< ’an sl\o have invited me because of that’?” 

“ I don’t intend going either ! ” replied Lebeziatnikoff. 

^ Well, that would crown all! Having thra.shed her once, 

1 can quite understand your scruples about going to dine with 
her.” ^ 

“Whom have I thrashed ? W^hoin are you talking about?” 
ictorted LebeziatnikofT, angry and blushing. 

“ 1 am talking to you about Catherine Ivanovna, whorp you 
'hrashed about a month ago! I found that out yest^day 
Flow now about your convictions? Is thatnhe way to solve 
the question of female suffrage? Hah 1 hah! hah!” After 
this sally, which seemed to have eased his mind somewhat, 
Peter Petrovitch resumed ccunting his money. 

“That's nonsense, to say nothing of calumny!” replied 
Lebeziatnikoff, excitedly, who did not like being reminded of 
this incident., “ Things did not hapx>en in this way at all ! 
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What you have been told is false. Wiili reference to the 
particular circumstance you illude to, all 1 did was, to defend 
myself. It was Catherine Ivanovna herself who, at the first 
going off, rushed on me to scratch my face. She pulled one 
of my whiskers. 1 rather fancy that every man has a right to 
defend his own person. Besides, 1 am opposed to violesice, 
wherever it may be, and that on principle, because it is a 
form of despotism. What w^as I to do? Was 1 to let her 
abuse me just as she pleased ? All 1 did was to push her off.'^ 

“ Hah I hah ! hah 1 ” Looshin continued to chuckle. 

You want to pick a quarrel with me because you arc in a 
bad temper, but that docs not matter, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question of women. This has been iny 
argument Assuming a woman to be in every respect man’s 
equal, even in the matter of bodily strength (and people *aie 
beginning to hold this theory), then equanty must exist here 
also. Of course, 1 have reflected that there really was no 
occasion to put sucli a question, for in luturc societ^s in which 
occasions for quarrelling will be impossible, there will also be 
no open violence. Hence the consideration of ecjuality may 
be left out in the contention. lam not such a fool -'-although, 
of course, quarrels may arise — 1 should say, although they 
^till exibt for the time being, that later on none will be leit. 
But hang it ! a fellow is likely to fall out with you I It is not 
that matter which prevents my acceptance of Catherine 
Ivanovna’s inviialion. If I don’t go to dinner there, it is 
simply on principle, in* order to discourage by my absence the 
idiotic custom of funeral-feasts I That’s why 1 1 n)ight go, to 

be sure, to make fun of them ; but unfortunately there 
be no clergy, otherwise I would go without a moment’s 
hesitation.” * 

“Then you mean to tell me that you would parlakb of her 
hospitality and insult boili her and it? ” 

“Not insul:, only protest, and that with a useful purpose. 
I can indirectly aid the civilizing ^Propaganda which is every 
man’s duty. Perhaps such a task is all iha more readily per' 
formed with the fewe.st formalitiec. I can start the idea, sow 
the seed, and this seed will generate — a fact. Would you call 
behaviour of such a kind offensii^? People may, at first, 
get ruffled more or less, but, they will soon understand that a 
service has been done them." 

“Have it your own way,” interrupted Pester Pctrovitch. 
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“ But, by-the-by, do you know the dead man’s daughter, that 
bkiiiny littlp — ’s it true whdt people say of her ? " 

••Wen, what of it? According to my way of thinking, her 
condition is woman’s normal state. Why not ? us analyse 
for a moment In society as it is, such a kind of life is not 
quite a normal one, because *'it is unnatural; but in future 
society it will be normal, because it will be free. Eren now 
she has a perfect right to give way to it ; she was wretched, 
why not dispose of her own free will of what is after all her 
capital? In future society, I may as well tell you, capital w'ill 
be of no earthly kind of use, but the position of the gay woman 
will be of quite a different character, and will be rationally 
regulated. As for Sophia Semenovna, 1 consider that, under 
presegt circumstances, her doings are an energetic protest 
against society as now organized. I esteem her in conse- 
quence — nay, more, I regard her with delight.” 

** And yet 1 have been told that you had her turned out of 
this very hhuse 1 ” 

LebeziatnikofT grew angry. “Another lie I” he went on 
energetically. “ The circumstances did not happen at all like 
that! Catherine Ivanovna has told the story in the most 
l)lundering manner, l)ecause she has not understood it! 1 
have never run after Sophia Semenovna’s favours. All I did 
was to try and develop without any other kind of intention, 
whilst striving to awaken in her a spirit of protest. 1 wanted 
nothing else ; she herself felt that she could no longer remain 
here 1 ” 

“Did you not invite her to join the Commune?” 

“Yes, I am at this very moment doing my best to absorb 
her into it. But she will be part of it under quite different 
conditions than here I Why laugh ? Y’e are anxious to 
found dur Commune on a broader basis than any former 
one. We go much further than our predecessors — wc annul 
more 1 If DobrolioubofT and Btelinsky were to rise from the 
tomb, they would have nie >as an opponent I In the l^ean- 
while I shall continue to develop Sophia Seiirenovna. Hers is 
a beautiful, a very beautiful disposition ! ” 

“You make the most of this beautiful disposition, don’t 
you?” 

“ By no means ; quite the contrary f ” 

“ ‘ Quite the contrary I * he says. Hah ! hah I** 

“You may believe me or not; why should I have secrets 
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from you? There b, on the contrary, something wtiich 
astonishes me. With me, sh% seems ill at ease — shows a kind 
of nervous reserve I " 

“ Granted for a moment that you are engaged in developing 
her. Hah! hah! You prove to her then that this nervous 
reserve is silly ? ” • • 

By no means 1 By no manner of means ! What a coarse, 
nay, foolish, meaning you apply to the word 'development* ! 
Good heavens, how very much you are behind ! You under- 
stand nothing! We seek liberty for woman, and you only 

think Whilst leaving untouched the question of female 

modesty, a useless and even absurd thing, I can fully under- 
stand the girl's reserve with reference to myself, considering 
that she only uses her liberty, only exercises her right. W %h«^ 
of her own free will, were to say to me: 'Be mine,' I should be 
delighted, for the girl pleases me. But, under existing circum- 
stances, no one has ever been more polite, more considerate 
towards her than I, no one has ever done more iuslice to her 
worth. I wait and I hope! And that is all 1** 

"I would recommend you to make her a little present 
instead. 1 wager you not as yet thought of that?** ^ 

“You do not understand anything, as 1 have already told 
you. Her condai(;n, doubtless, authorizes your sarcasms, but 
the question is quite another one 1 You only despise her. 
Going by a lact which to you seems falsely dishonourable, you 
refuse to regard humanely a human creature. You do not 
know w'hat her nature *!s !** 

“Tell me,*’ resumed Lotjshin, “can you — or, to speak more 
plainly, are you friends enough with the girl in question, to ask 
her to step in here for a moment or so ? They must, all of 
them, have returned from the cemetery. I fancy 1 heard them 
coming up the stairs. I should just like to see her for a 
moment.** 

“Why?** asked Andreas Semenovitch, with astonishment. 

“1 must speak to her. I must* be off from here either to- 
day or to-morrow* and I have something to tell her. Besides, 
you may be present at our intervik^w, which, after all, would be 
preferable. Otherwise, heaven only knows what you might 
think." « 

“1 should thi'ik nothing, at all. I put the question to you 
without attaching any importance to it. If you have any busi- 
ness with her, nothing will oe easier than to h^ve her here. 
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ril go for her at once, and, you may depend on it, I shall not 
disturb you.” * 

F'ive minutes afterwards, I^beziatnikoflf led Sonetchka into 
the room. She stepped forward, extremely surprised and 
anxious. Under such circumstances she was always frightened; 
fresh faces disconcerted her. This was, in her case, one of the 
impressions of childhood, and age had only increased this shy* 
ness. Peter Pctrovitch showed himself polite and kind. Re- 
ceiving, as a serious and respectable man, so young, and, in a 
sense, so interesting a creature, he thought himself entitled to 
greet her with some show of cheery familiarity. He did his 
best to set lier at ease, whilst asking her to take a chair facing 
him. Sonia sat down, looked in turns at Lebeziatnikoff and 
at the money on the table, when, all of a sudden, her eyrs 
turned on Peter Petrovitch, from whom she could not withdraw 
them. A species of fascination had seized on her. Lebeziat- 
nikoff moved towards the door. Looshin rose, made a sign to 
Sonia to sft down again, and stopped Andreas Semenovitch at 
the moment the latter was going out 

“ Is Raskolnikol'f iliere ? Has he arrived ?** he asked of him, 
ip a whisper. ^ 

“ RaskolnikofT? Yes. Well ! Yes, he is there; he has just 
arrived; I saw him 1 What then ? 

“In that case, I ask you, urgently, to remain here, and not 
to leave me alone with this — lady. Phe matter under cor»' 
sideration is an insignificant one, but heaven only knows w’hat 
kind of conjectures might be made. 1 don't want Raskolni- 
koff to go and tell there — you understand why 1 say this to 
yofi 

“I understand — 1 understand!” replied Lebeziatnikoff. 
“Yes, you are perfectly right. In my personal convi:'tio*i, 
your fears are greatly exaggerated, but that does not matter — 
you are justified. As you wish it, therefore, I will remain. I 
will go and stand by the w'indow, and shall not disturb you. 
To my mind, it is your rights" ^ 

Peter Petrovitch once more came and sftt down opposite 
Sonia and watched her attentively. Suddenly his face assumed 
a grave, almost severe, expression, seeming to say: “Nor must 
you, madam, either, imagine things which are not.” Sonia 
entirely lost countenance. 

“To begin with; Sophia Semenovna, be kind enough to make 
my apologies to your greatly-respected mother. I am right, I 
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believe, ill using ihe word ? Catherine Ivanovna is a mother 
to you, is she not?” begai> Peter Petrovitch, in a serious, 
though, on the whole, friendly tone. 

**Yes, you are right; she is a mother to me!” poor Sonia 
hastened to rcply^ 

“ then, be kind enougl^ to tell her how much I r^ret 
that circumstances independent of my will, do not permit me 
to accept her graceful invitation.” 

“ I will do so forthwith.” And Sonetchka rose. 

** But that is not ytt all,” continued Peter Petrovitch, who 
smiled on seeinu: the simplicity of the girl, and her ignorance 
of worldly ways. “You scarcely know me, my dear Sophia 
Semenovna, if you think tliat, with so futile and unimportant a 
motive, 1 would have presumed to disturb a person like your- 
self. 1 have another object in view.” * •’ 

At a gesture from her interlocutor, Sonia hastened to sit 
down again. The many-coloured banknotes lying on the tabic 
struck her once more, but she quickly turned her* eyes away, 
and raised them on Peter Petrovitch; to look at another 
person's money seemed to her extremely out of place, especially 
for a person in her position. By turns she examined tiie gold- 
rimmed eyeglass which Peter Petrovitch held in his left hand; 
then the heavy ring, set with a yellow stone, which was twink- 
ling on the middle finger of this hand. Finally, no longer 
knowing what to do with her eyes, she fixed them straight on 
Looshin. The latter, after having preserved for some moments 
a majestic silence, went on: — 

“ I happened yesterday to interchange, by the way, a word 
or two with poor Catherine Ivanovna. I'his was enouglr to 
prove to me that she is in a state — anti-natural — if I may use 
such a word ” 

“ Yes--®anti-natural,” repeated Sonia gently. » 

“Or — to speak more simply and more intelligently — 
ailing.” 

“ Yes, more simply and more ijjtel Yes, she is ailing.” 

“Quite so. Jiow, from a feeling of humanity and — and - 
if I may say so, and of compassion, 1 should like, on my part, 
to be useful to her — anticipating, as I do, that she is likely to 
find herself in a sorry plight. It would appear that at this 
moment this unfortunate family has only you as mainstay.” ^ 

Sonia rose brusquely. ‘*May I ask you, sir, whether you did 
not tell her that she might get ao annuity ? Only yesterday 
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she told me that you had taken upon yourself to get it for her. 
Is that correct?'* 

** liy no means, and even in a certain sense that is absurd. 
1 conhned myself to making her understand that, as the widow 
of an oHicial who had died at his post, she might get some 
kind of temporary help, provided she had patronage. But it 
app^rs that, instead of having served long enough to claim 
superannuation, your late father was not even in the service at 
llie lime of his death. In a word, we may yet hope, but 
hope is a quicksand; for in this case there is no claim for help 
— on the contrary. And was she really dreaming about a 
pension? Hal ha 1 The good lady makes sure of every- 
thing ! ” 

** Ves, she was dreaming about a pension. She is credulous 
and kind, her good nature makes her believe anything. As for 
her mind — you must excuse her!" said Sonia, who rose once 
more to depart. 

“ One werd ! — you have not yet heard all 1 " 

“I have not yet heard all ?” stammered the girl. 

“Precisely. Pray be seated once moiel” Sonia, in great 
confusion, sat down for the third time. “ Knowing her to be, 
a« I do, with children of tender age, in such a plight, I was 
anxious, as I have already said, to be of some u*^e to her as far 
as my means would permit — nothing more. For instance, a 
subscription, a raffle — or something uf the kind might be got 
up for her; just as, under similar circumstances, people who 
want to benefit relatives or even strangers, often do. Such a 
thing is possible.** 

V That is kind indeed I God will ** stammered Sonia, 

looking hard at Peter Petroviteh. 

“Such a thing is possible — but we will talk of this bier ou 
At all evients, some kind of steps might ue taken this ver. day. 
We shall meet again to-night, when wc shall talk about the 
matter, and lay the foundations, if I may use such an expression. 
Call in about seven. 1 am sure that Andreas Semenovi%h will 
kindly be present at our conference. But there is one point 
which must, first of all, be thoroughly gone into. It is for that 
very reason that I took the fiberty of disturbing you when I 
asked you to come here. In my opinion, no money should be 
entrusted in Catherine’s own hands. Indeed, it would be 
inadvisable to do so; witness, forMnstance, to-day’s banquet 
She is without shoes .and stockings, and yet goes and buys 
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Jamaica rum and Madeira CQffec. I noticed that, by the way, 
quite incidentally. To-morrow you are likely to havfe the whole 
family on your hands again, even to the extent of providing it 
with a loaf. Why, such a thing is monstrous ! I am, therefore, 
of opinion that a subscription^be got up — unknown, however, 
to the poor widow, and that you alone have the management 
of the money. Wl^at do you think of my idea?” 

** 1 hardly know how to answer you. It is only to say that 
she is like this — such a thing only occuis once in a lifetime. 
She was very anxious to do honour to her late husband's 
memory, but she is, for all that, very intelligent. But, as you 
wish, I shall be very, very — they will all l>e— and God — and the 
orphans.” .Sonia could say no more, and burst into tears. 

“ 'fhen it is a settled thing, l^et me ask you to acedpt* for 
your relative this sum, which must represent my own subscrip- 
tion. I am most anxious that my name should not be con- 
nected with this matter. Being mysiH, to sonic extent, in 
pecuniary straits, I regret not being able to do more.” 

Upon which Peter Petrovitch handed to Sonia a ten-rouble 
note, after having carefully unfolded it. The girl received it 
with a blush, stamnierod a few indistinct words, and made h.asite 
to withdraw. Peter Petrovitch escorted her as far as the duor. 
Finally she left the room, and returned to Catherine Ivanovna, 
a prey to extraordinary agitation. During this scene Andreas 
Semenoviteb, unwilling to disturb the interview, had remained 
near the window, or h:^d moved about the room. No sooner 
had Sonia left, however, when, approaching Peter Petrovitch, 
he held out his hand to him with solemn gesture. 

** 1 have heard and se^n all,” said he, wMth peculiar emphasis. 
“Your conduct was noble — nay, rather, humane, for 1 do not 
admit suc|ji a word as noble. 1 saw your desire to» escape 
being thanked. And, although I am, to tell ^o^: the truth, 
opposed, on principle, to private charity — which, far from 
rooting out mi.sery, encourages its increase — I must still own 
that I have watched your act with pleasure — yes, with real 
pleasure.” '* 

“It is a matter of no consequence,” murmured Looshin, 
somewhat embarrassed, looking at Lebeziatnikoff with particular 
attention. * 

“ No, no ! it is not. A man who, like yourself, grieved by 
a late humiliation, is still capable of being interested in the 
misfortunes of others, may act contrary to sound social 

L Vx 
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economy : yet such a man is none the less worthy of esteem. 
1 did not cKpeci such a thing from you, Peter Petrovitch, con- 
sidering your ways of viewing things. But, how fettered your 
ideas are, to be sure 1 How can you be so distressed by 
yesterday’s mishap ?” cried good-natured Andreas Seroenovitch, 
experiencing a return of sincere*^ sympathy for Peter Petrovitch. 
“And why, after all, stand in need of being le^aiiy married, my 
generous and very dear Peter Petrovitch? What can you care 
about legal unions? Strike me if you will, but your dis- 
appointment delights me, I am happy at the thought that you 
arc free, that you are not yet wholly lost to humanity. I am 
4:andid, you must admit.” 

I am a supporter of legal marriage because — I don't want 
to v'ear horns, because 1 don’t want to bring up another man’s 
children, as is the case with your free marriages," answered 
Peter Petrovitch, for the sake of saying someining. He was 
thoughtful, «and only listened casually to his friend’s talk. 

“Children? You talk about children?" resumed Andreas 
Semenovitch, rousing himself all at once, like a war-steed that 
uas heard the sound of the trumpet: “Children! Here we 
have a social difficulty which will be solved in its own good 
time. Many people go so far as to ignore them in toto^ as they 
do every family obligation. We will talk about children a little 
lat|jr on; for the present, let us discuss ‘the wearing of the 
horns.' I must own that that is my fancy topic. This vulgar 
and coarse expression, circulated by Pooshkin, will have no 
place in the dictionaries of the future ! ’ What in fact is meant 

wearing the horns’? Vain bogie! On the contrary, dear 
friend, in free marriages such a contingency will not exist. 
Tilt* condition of cuckoldom is the natural cons»*quence and, 
>ve mayesay, the antidote to legal wedlock, a protest^ agaiiist an 
indissoluble bond. From this point of view there is nothing 
humiliating about it, and if 1 ever- avaunt the thought 1 — 
were to contract a legal union, I should be delighted to wear 
ilic very horns you dread Sb greatly; 1 would say to mjiother 
half : ‘ Formerly I liad but love for you, but ^ow, I esteem you 
because you have known hoi/io protest.' But you are laughing, 
and that because you have not strength enough to break with 
prejudice! Deuce take mfe! lean readily understand that, 
in the case of a legal union, to he hoodwinked must be very 
disagreeable — fiut that is the result of a condition debasing to 
both contracting parties. Let this wearing of horns be a 
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recognized and oi)en thing, a| it would be in free unions — ^the 
fact would no longer exist,* its very meaning woilld die out. 
Your partner would, on the contrary, prove to you that, she 
esteems you, since she would think you incapable of interfering 
with her happiness, and much too enlightened to be likejy to 
take vengeance on a rival, ifi truth, 1 sometimes think* if 1 
were wedded (freely or legally, that matters not), and my spouse 
were to be backward in finding a particular friend, that 1 would 
procure her one myself. ‘ My dear,* I would say, ‘ 1 love you, 
but 1 wish above all things that you should esteem me 1 * Am 
I right?" 

These words scarcely brought a smile to Peter Petroviich’s 
lips: his thoughts were elsewhere; he rubbed his hands with 
an anxious air. Andreas Semenovitch remembered iater»on 
his friend's absence of mind. 


CHAPTER IL 

It would be difficult to explain accurately how the idea of thte 
insane banquet had taken root in Catherine Ivanovna’s dis- 
tracted brain. At all events, she spent, on tht‘ dinner-rjuestion, 
the greater half of the sum she had received from Raskolnikoff 
for MarineLidofT's funeral. Perhaps Catherine Ivanovna 
believed that she was^ with a view of pleasing Mrs. Grundy, 
obliged thus to do honour to her late husband’s memory, in 
order to prove to ail the lodgers, and especially to Amalia 
Ivanovna, that the dead man “was as good as they were, if not 
a gloat deal belter." Or perhaps she was a slave to this pride 
o\ the poor — who, under certain circumstances of life,*such as 
a christening, wedding, or burial, are induced to sacrifice their 
last penny with a view “of doing things quite as decently as 
as others.” We are even permitted to suppose mat, at the very 
moment she saw herseif reduced to the grf^atest misery, 
Catherine Ivanovife wished to show to all those “[)auper8,” not 
only that she “ knew how to live, ind how to receive,” but that, 
as the daughter of a c donel, “brought up in a noble or, more 
af.curately still, an aristocratic family, ” people might see that 
she had not been cut out to scrub the floor with her own hands 
htid to wash every night her brats' underlinen. 

The bottles of wine were neither very numerous nor of very 
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varied brands, and the Madeira was conspicuous by its absence. 
Peter Pctrovitch had much exaggerated things. At all events, 
wine and brandy, rum and liqueurs, all of very inferior quality, 
but plentiful in quantity, had been procured. The fare, which 
had been prepared in Amalia Ivanovna's own kitchen, com- 
prised, in addition to the koutia^ three or four varied dishes, 
and so forth. Two samovars were, in addition, kept ready 
for those of the guest*? who were anxious to take tea and punch 
after dinner. Catnerine Ivanovna herself purchased what was 
wanted with the assistance of one of the lodgers, a starving 
Pole who lived— Heaven only knows how! — with Madame 
lappevechzel. I’his poor wretch had from the very first 
moment placed himself at the widow’s disposal, and for six- 
ai id-thirty hours ran here and there on errands, and quickly, 
with a zeal which he took care to m.'ike the most of on every 
possible ov-casion. At t'vcry moment, for the least trifle he 
would huriy u[), with the utmost fussiness, to ask for instruc- 
tions from ''/'anna Marnieladoff.” After having declared that, 
without the civility of **this serviceable and magnanimous 
man," she really did not know what would have become of her, 
iiJatherine Ivanovna finishe^d by discovering that her factotum 
Was absolutely useless. It was one of her ways to gel snaight- 
way infauuted with the first best-comer ; she would view such 
a person under the most favourable light, and would give him 
credit for a thousand qualities, which only existed in her own 
imagine lion, but in which, however, she placed implicit faith. 
Hut, all of .a sudden, disillusion would follow upon enthusiasm, 
at^d ;»he would, with many an uncalled-for remark, drop the 
very person she had overwhelmed a few hours previous]} with 
excessive prai.se. 

Amalia Ivanovna, likewise, assumed sudden importarco in 
(Catherine's eyes, and grew considerably in her esteem, perhaps 
from the bole reason that the landlady had used every care in 
catering for the feast, for it was she wno took upon herself to 
lay the table, to provide tlid plates and dishes, linen andj|o on, 
and to cook the provisions. On starting •for the cemetery, 
Catherine Ivanovna entrusted her authority to the latter — and 
Madame I.ippevcchzel showed herself worthy of such confi- 
dence, The dinner-ihingsPwere even laid in somewhat superior 
fashion. The plates and dishes^ glassware, cups, forks, and 
knives, borrowed from different lodgers, did certainly, by 
strange disparities, betray their varied sources, but, in spite of 
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all this, everything was in itsjright place. When the :riOurners 
returned to the deceased’s house, an expression of triumph 
could be read on Amalia Ivanovna’s face. Proud of having 
so well executed her functions, the landlady strutted about in 
her new mourning-gown, having, at the same time, retnmmed 
her cap. This pride, alihougna perfectly legitimate one,* did 
not seem to please Catherine Ivanovna. “As if it would 
liave been impossible to lay the dmner-things without Amal'.a 
Ivanovna!” The cap, with its new ribbon, also seemed 10 
displease her. “ I-.0 and behold that silly German woman with 
all her fuss 1 She (the landlady) has been high-mindc:d enough 
to come and help her poor lodgers. High-minded, to be sure ! 
Just fancy that I At Catherine Ivanovna’s home --her father 
was a colonel, you must know — theie used to be .scvinctitnos 
many as forty people at dinner, and such a person as Amalia 
Ivanovna, or, rather, Ludwigovna, would not even have been 
admitted to the servants’ hall.” Catherine did got want to 
give way to her feelings there and then, but she promised 
herself that she would put this bold creature t>ack in her right 
place that very day. 

Another circumstance likewise contributed to irritate tWe 
widow. With the exception of the l^>le, wlio followed tlie 
coffin to the cemetery, scarcely a single one of the lodgers 
invited had done so. But, to make up for all this, wheg it 
was time to sit down at table, the scrubbiest and least desirable 
of them bustled in. ^Some of them even appealed in guise 
more than unstudied. The belter ones seemed to have given 
each other the cue to stay away, beginning witii Peter Petro- 
vitch Looshin, the most gentlemanlikeamongst them. Catherine 
Ivanovna, however, had said no end of flattering things of him 
to everybody the evening before— that is, to Madan^ Lippxi- 
vechzel, to Poletchka, to Sonia, as well as to the Pole, ilc 
was, she assured them, a most noble and magnanimous man, 
who was, at the same time, immensely rich, witli grand relatives, 
and, according to what she said, h6 had been her first husband s 
particular friend, •had formerly visited at her father’s; indeed, 
he had promised to use all his iflfluence to procure her a snug 
pension. It may be observed, by the way, that, when Catherine 
Ivanovna extolled the wealth andp connections of any one ot 
her acquaintances, she always did so without any personal kind 
of reason, and that only in order to augment the prestige of 
the person in question. 
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Next to Looshin, and probably “to ape him,” that “fellow” 
Lebeziatniltoff, also failed to put in an appearance. What did 
the man really think of himself? Catherine Ivanovna had 
been very considerate, to say the least of it, to invite him, and 
this she had only done because Peter Petrovitch and he lived 
togAher; if civility was shown* to one of the two, it was, of 
course, necessary to do the same to the other. The absence 
likewise of a lady of fashion and of her daughter, who was 
'' withering on the stalk,” was commented on. These two 
j)ersons had only lived about a fortnight at Madame Lippe* 
vechzers; they had, however, more than once complained 
of the noises made in the Marroeladoflf's room, especially when 
the deceased used to come home intoxicated. As may readily 
be thojght, the landlady had not been* slow in bringing these 
complaints to Catherine Ivanovna’s ears, and, in the course of 
one of her inces*.ant disputes with her lodger, Amalia Ivanovna 
threatened ^to turn all the Marmeladoffs out of doors, con- 
sidering, slie shouted, “ that they disturbed the repose of 
distinguished persons in whose boots they were not fit to 
stand.” Under present circumstances, Cathciine Ivanovna 
bed been very p.iiti< ular to invite these two ladies “in who'^o 
hoots she was not fit to stand,” all the more so as, whenever 
they met on the stairs, the distinguishcil lady, turned her back 
on her disdain! ully. 'I'his was a way of showing the minx how 
superior Catherine Ivanovna was to her in feeling — she, who 
could forget unhand.soine behaviour; besides, the lady and 
her daughter would have had an opportunity of convincing 
thtjmselves, dining the course of the meal, that she had not 
been born to tiie position in which circumstances had placed 
her. She was fully resolved to make this clear to them at 
table, tQ let them know that her papa 1‘ad perft^rme'^ the 
functions of a governor, and that, consequently, there was no 
occasion to turn their heads away on meeting her. , A corpulent 
lieutenant-colonel (he was in reality only a half pay staff captain) 
also failed to put in appearance. He, however, had an e|puse, 
the gout having pinned him to his easy-chair Since the previous 
day. 

To make amends, however, for all this, there first appeared — 
leaving the Pole out, of course— an ugly, pimply Government 
clerk, got up in a greasy dress coat, unsavoury as to his person, 
and as silent as a fish. Then an ex-post office official, a little 
deaf and nearly blind old man, whose rent somebody paid at 
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Amalia Ivanovna’s since time immemorial. These two indi- 
viduals were followed by a lijiutenant on half pay, pr, to speak 
more correctly, a retired sutler, who, being the worse for drink, 
made his entry laughing most indecently at the top of his 
voice, and, “just fancy! ” without his waistcoat I One of the 
guests sat down abruptly witheiut even bowing to his hostess. 
Another one, for the want of suitable clothing, appeared in his 
dressing-gown. This was, however, too much of a good thing, 
.ind this Iree-and-casy gentleman was turned out by Amalia 
Ivanovna, aided by the Pole. The latter had introduced two 
of his fellow-countrymen v^ho had never lodged at Madame 
Lippevechzers, and whom no one in the place knew. All this 
caused Catherine Ivanovna keen dissatisfaction. It certainly 
was worth while to make so many preparations for suchagjing. 
Fearing lest the table, which took up the whole l>rcadlh of the 
room, might be too small, care had been taken to provide the 
children’s dinner on a travelling-trunk standing in a corner : 
Poletchka, as being the eldest, had to attend to the two 
vounger ones, to see that they ale properly and made right use 
of their handkerchiels. Under these conditions, Catherine 
Ivanovna could not help receiving her guests with almc^t 
insolent haughtiness. Holding, goodness only knows wh>, 
Amalia Ivanovna responsible for the absence of the principal 
guests, she all at once assumed so rude a tone towards her 
landlady that the latter remarked it in a moment, and was 
greatly ruffled in consequence. 'I'hus the feast commenced 
under unfavourable aiApices. At last, every one sat down. 

RaskolnikotT appeari'd almost immediately after his return 
from the cemetery. Catherine Ivanovna wms enchanted* to 
See him — histly, because, of all the persons present, he was the 
only cultured man (she introduced him to the ron^any as 
being likdiy, within a year or two, to occupy a chair at the 
University of St. I’clcrslnirg) ; next, breausr lie apologized 
respectfully for not having been able, in spiic of his utmost 
desire, to be present at the obsei^uies. She did her best to 
induce him to sitwm her left, Amalia Ivanovna having taken a 
seat on her right, and then in an undertone she commenced 
with the young man such a conversation as her duties of 
hostess admitted of. On the othes hand, the malady she was 
subjected to had assumed^ for the last few days a more 
alarming character than ever, and the cough w hich racked her 
breast ^en prevented her from finishing a 8en|ence; never 
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theleiis, she was delighted to have some one to whom she 
could conQdc the indignation tftie experienced face to face 
with this heterogeneous gathering. At first her anger was 
manifested by jeering remarks made at the expense of the 
guests, and especially of the landlady herself. 

“*It is all the fault of that idiotic woman ! You know very 
well whom 1 am talking about.'’ And Catherine, with a 
movement of the head, pointed to the landlady. “ Look at 
her ! ” she exclaimed, “ she is opening her eyes as wide as she 
can, she gu'.'sses that we are talking about her, but can't make 
out what we are saying, that's why she is making such goggle- 
eyes. Oh 1 the laughing-stock I Ha ! ha ! hah ! Hi ! hi 1 hi ! 
And what docs she pretend to prove with her bonnet? Hi 1 
hi ! Iv ! She wants to make everybody believe that she is 
honouring me awfully by sitting down at my table I I had rc- 
•piested her to invite a few good people, and, in preference, 
those who had known my husband. Just look at the collection 
of vulgar fellows and scrubs she has scraped together for me 1 
Look at that animal! — he has not even washed himself, dis- 
gusting beast! And as for those unhappy Poles — Hal ha! 
I^f/body about hcie seems to knoi^ them. This is the first 
that 1 sc<‘ of them. Why, I would wish to know, have they 
come at all? They are like so many strings of onions, one 

neck to the other. I say, you 1 " she called out to one of 

ihtMii. ** Help yourself! Don't forget the beer! Or would 
yon prefer brandy? Look, he has got up, he is making hi.s 
1m>\v! 1 suppose they are some poor devils, people hard-up! 

All is one to them, provided they can eat I One thing in their 
:avour is that they don’t make any noise, only— only I am so 
afraid lor my landlady's plate 1 Amalia Ivanovna!” — she 
went on almost aloud, addressing Madame Lipj)cvechzel— “if 
your spoons should by chance get stolen, i must wai^ you that 
I am not answ-erable (or them !'* 

Alter having thus satisfied her resentment, she once more 
turned towards Raskolniku^ and chuckled on, drawif|p his 
attention to the landlady. Hah 1 hah ! hah ! She has not 
even understood ! She never does ! There she is, with her 
mouth wide open. Just look, do; she is a scrcech-owl — 
a regular screech-owl, fresh ribbons, hah ! hah ! hah 1 ” 

This laugh was followed by a fit of coughing, which lasted 
five minutes. She raised her handkerchief to her lips, and 
silently showed it to Raskolnikoff : it was stained with blood. 
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Heads of sweat glistened on her brow, her cheek<bones grew 
red, and her breathing more and more difficult. Nevertheless, 
she continued her ckiatter^in a low tone of voic^ with extra- 
ordinary animation. ** 1 had entrusted her with the misi^on, a 
very delicate one, I may say, of inviting that lady and her 
daughter — you know, I presume, whum 1 mean ? It ni^s, of 
course, necessary to set about it with a good deal of tact. 
Well ! she did it in such a way that that foolish creature, that 
countryfied pea hen who has come here to solicit a pension, as 
being the widow of a major, and who haunts from morning till 
night every Government office in the place, with an inch of 
paint on her face, though she is more tiian fifty-five — the 
affected thing ! has refused my invitation without even an 
apoloL-y, which the commonest civility after all requires in such 
a case! Another thing 1 caift make out is, why Peter Fel’O- 
vitch has not come either. But where can Sonia be ? What 
can have become of her? Ah ! here she comes ! Where have ^ 
you been, my dear ? It is very singular that, on Such a day as . 
this, you should be so unpunctual 1 Rodion Koinanovitcsi, 
let- her sit <!tjwn next to you. Thai’s your place, Sonia — 
and help yourself. 'l>y*the caviar, it^s very good. I hope the 
children have been helped ? They arc not forgetting you ddwn 
there, Poleichka, are they? Come, I am glad of that. Mind 
your manners, Lena and you; Kolia, don’t fidget about with 
your legs like that, hold ycmrself as becomes a child of ^ood 
family. What did you say, Sonelchka?” 

Sonia hastened tcf deliver Peter Pcirovitcl/s excuses to her 
stepmother, making a point of speaking ratlier loud so that 
everybody should licar her. Not satisfied with repealing the 
w'cll-bred formulae J.ooshin had made use of, she did her best 
to amplify them. Peter Petrovitch, she added, had begged of 
her to t^ll Catherine Ivanovna that he would call’tis soon as 
possible, to talk over business, and to come to some kind of 
understanding with iier as io fuither steps, and so forth. Sonia 
knew that this would quiet Catherine Ivanovna, and that her 
vanity, especially, would be satisfied. The girl sat down beside 
Raskolnikoff, to whom she hastily bowed, casting on him, at 
the same time, a rapid and inquisitive look. Hut, during the 
remainder of the dinner, she appeared to avoid looking at him 
or to address him. She seemed even absent in mind, although 
she kept her eyes fixed on ('alherinc’s lace, witii a view to 
divine licr stepmother’s wishes. 

• *L 
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For want of clothes, neither of the two ladies was in 
mourning. Sonia wore a dark cimiamon costume ; the widow 
had put on a print-gown of sombre colour — the only one she 
possessed. Peter Petrovitch’s excuses were well received. 
Alter having listened with an affected air to Sonia's account, 
Catherine Ivanovna assumed an important tone of voice whilst 
inquiring after Peter Petrovilch's health. Then, without con- 
cerning herself very greatly about the remaining guests who 
might hear her, she remarked to Raskolniko**] that so respect- 
able and esteemed a man as Peter Petrovitch would have been 
very much out of his element in the midst of so singular a 
society; she therefore understood why he had not come, in 
spite of the former ties wiiich united him to hei family. 

“Thijt is why. Rodion Romanovitch, I am so particularly 
ohlighd to you for not having despised my hospitality, although 
oflered under such conditions," she added, almost aloud ; “be- 
sides, I am convinced that it was only your friendship for my 
poor husband which induced you to keep faith with me." Then, 
once more, Catherine Ivanovna began to make fun of her 
guests. Suddenly, addressing herself with particular solicitude 
to the deaf old gentleman, she called out to him, to the other 
end of the table: “Would you like some more roast meat? 
Have you been helped to port wine?" The guest thus 
addressed made no reply, and it was long before he understood 
whaf they asked him, although his neighbours did their utmost 
to explain it to him. He, however, looked ail round, with hi« 
mouth wide open, which added to thd general merriment. 
“What a clod! Just look at him I And w^hy has he been 
invitbd?" inquired Catherine Ivanovna of Ra^kolnikoff. “ As 
for Peter Petrovilch, I always counted on iiiin, I did,” she 
went on, addressing herself to Amalia Ivanovna, with a look of 
such seventy as to cow the person in question ; “ he Vrertainly 
is not like some got-up hnical creatures ; why, rny papa would 
not have looked at such persons for kitv.henmaids, and, if my 
late husband had honoured them with an invitation, it Y^uld 
only have been from pure kindliness!" •» 

“ Yes, he was fond of drink, he had quite a weakness for the 
bottle ! " shouted out all at once the retired sutler, emptying his 
twelffh glass of brandy. 

Catherine Ivanovna sharply took up this ill-timed remark, 
own that my late husband had tHis failing, everybody knows 
that, but he was a good and noble fellow, who loved and re- 
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spected his family. All one could reproach him with was his 
excess of kindliness. He took much too easily for friends all 
kinds of debauchees, and, Ck>d only knows with whom he lias 
not drunk ! The persons he fraternized with were not wrorth 
the soles of his feet I Just fancy. Rodion Romanovitch, wo 
even found in one of his poclsets a little gingerbread -cocW In 
spite of his drinking he never forgot his children.” 

”A little cock, did you say? A little cock?” cried the 
sutler. 

Catherine Ivanovna did not deign to reply. Having become 
thoughtful, she heaved a sigh. “ Y ou doubtless believe, like 
everybody else, that I was too hard upon him,” she resumed, 
speaking to Raskolnikoff. But that is a mistake ! He held 
me in esteem — he entertained the greatest respect {or me! 
His heart was so good I — ^and, at times, he would inspire me 
with so much pity 1 When seated apart, he used to raise his 
eyes to mine, 1 would l>e so affected that 1 had some difficulty * 
to hide my em^'tion, but I used to say, * Flinch,® and he will 1 
again take to drinking 1 * The only way to check him was by 
a 'gentle kind of severity.” 

“Yes, he used to get 4us hair pulled — that happened more 
than once,” bawled the sutler, and he tossed off another glass 
of brandy. 

“There are certain idiots who ought not only to have^their 
hair pulled, but to be sent about their business willi the brt)om- 
stick. I am not now, however, alluding to the deceased,” 
retorted Catherine Pvanovna vehemently. Her cheeks grew 
purple, her chest heaved more and more. Another moment 
and there was likely to be a scene. Many lauglicd, fmdinfl this 
droll. Some incited the sutler; they spoke to him in a whisper 
— in a word, they all vied with one another as to* who should 
add fuel®to the flame. * 

“Permit me to ask whom you are talking about? Whom 
do you mean?” inquired the ex-sutler with a threatening voice. 
“But no, it's useless! It’s of«no import.mce after all 1 A 
widow 1 Only a poor widow ! I forgive her 1 Never mind ! ” 
And he tossed off another glasa of brandy. 

Raskolnikoff listened in silence. He experienced a feeling 
of disgust. Out of consideratioi^ only, and in order not to dis- 
please Catherine Ivanovna, he tasted the viands with which 
she filled his plate at every moment. The young man kept his 
eyes fixed on Sonia, who, more and more anxious, followed 
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with anxiety the progress of Catherine's exasperation. She 
anticipated that the dinner would come to an unpleasant end. 
Amongst other things, the latter knew that she was the principal 
cause which had prevented the two country ladies from being 
present on the occasion. She had heard from Amalia 
Ivanyvna’s own lips that, on« being invited, the insulted 
mother had asked “ how she could let her daughter sit down 
by the side of that youn^ lady?' Sonia fancied that her step- 
mother was already informed of the insult. Now, an insult to 
Sonia was, in Catlierine Ivanovna's eyes, worse than an insult 
offered to herself, her children, or her father's memory. It was 
a inorlal outrage. Sonia concluded that Catherine Ivanovna 
had, at present, but one thing at heart — namely, to prove to 
these artificial women that they were both of them, etc., etc. 
Jusiut'thi.^ moment .1 guest, seated at the other end of the 
tabic, sent down to Sonia a plate on which were deposited two 
hearts, pierced by a dart and made of bread crumbs. Catherine 
Ivanovna, g!)wiug with anger, forthwith declared, in a loud 
tone of voice, that the author of this joke was assuredly “ some 
drunken fool." 

Upon this she announced her intension of retiring, as soon 

as she obtained her pension, to 'I' , her native town, where 

>he would start an educational establishment for the use of 
youn^; ladies of rank. All at once she produced the “ honorary 
certificate" of which the late Marmeladoff had spoken to 
RaskolnikofF at their meeting in the tavern. Under existing 
circumstances this document proved Catherine's right to open 
a boarding school ; she had, however, above all provided her- 
self with it with the object of confusing the two “ finicals,” sup- 
posing tliem to have accepted her invitation ; she would have 
demonstrated to them, by means of conclusive evidence, that 
‘‘the daughter of a colonel, the descendant of a noblb, if not 
aristocrat lamily, was rather above adventures es, whose number 
liMfl become so large nowadays.” The document had soon 
made the round of the table, the drunken guests passing i'^rom 
h.ind to hand without opposition on Catherine's part, for this 
certificate designated her in full the daughter of a Court coun- 
cillor, which authorized her in part, if not wholly, to call her- 
self a colonels daughter. 

Then the widow enlarged on the charms of the happy and 

quiet life she promised herself to lead at T ; she would, 

she maintained, appeal for aid to the masters of the town 
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college, amongst whom there was a respectable old man, Mr. 
Mangot, who had once uj(Jon a time taught hei; French ; he 
would not hesitate to come and give instruction at her house, 
and would show himself considerate as to his fees. Itastly, 

she announced her intention of taking Sonia with her to T , 

and entrusting her with the gbncral rnanagetr.ent of hertestai;- 
iishment. At these words, somebody burst out laughing at the 
other end of the table. Catherine Ivanovna pretended to have 
ijeard nothing ; but, raising her voice, declared that Sonia 
Semenovna possessed every ncce.ssary quality to assist her in her 
enterprise. After having extolled the girl’s genth-ness, patience, 
unselfishness, mental capacity, and nobility of rharaeter, she 
gently tapped her cheek and twice kis<^od her elTusively. 
Sonia blushed, and suddenly Catherine Ivanovna by 1 st into 
tears. 

“My nerves are greatly agitated,” said she, by way of 
apology, “and I am so tired that 1 can do no more; therefore,* 
as you have all done, we will take tea.” • 

Amalia Ivanovna, greatly vexed because she had not betm 
able to squeeze a single word in during ilie preceding con- 
versation, <*Iiose this op[tortiinily to make another attempt, ^od, 
with much t.ict observed to the future schoolmistress that 
she should pay the utmost attention to her pupils' linen, and 
that, above all, she should prevent their reading novels in bed. 
Fatigue and irritation had rendered Catherine IvanovnSi not 
over-patient ; hence .she took this wise counsel in very bad 
part, and, to believe*her, the landlady knew nothing of what 
she was talking aliout. In a seminary for young ladies of 
rank, the care of the linen belonged to the housekeepef and 
not to the manageress ; as for her remark in connection with 
the reading of novels, it was simply uncalled for. • In a word, 
Amalia Ivanovna was reque.sted to hold her tongue. Instead 
of complying, however, with this request, the latter retorted 
sharply that she had only spoken * with reason ” — tliat her 
intentions were always of the best, and that for a long time 
Catherine Ivailbvna had not paid her a single penny. “Vou * 
are not telling the truth when talking of your good intentions," 
retorted the visitor ; “ as late as yesterday, when the deceased 
was laid out on the table, you csLigiv and abused me about the 
rent." Thereupon the landlady observed with some show of 
logic, that “she had invited those ladies, but that they har] , 
failed to come, because they were people^ of rank, and 
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could not think of visiting any lady who was not so.*’ Upon 
which, her opponent replied that 'a kitchenmaid had not the 
capacities requisite for sitting in juagment on real nobility. 

Aix.alia Ivanovna, stung to the quick, retorted that ‘‘her 
tfater was a most important man in Berlin, and was in the habit 
of walking about witli his hands in his pockets, and always 
going ‘Pufi*, pufTI*” And, in order to give a more precise 
notion of her va/er, Madame Lippevechzel rose, thrust her 
hands in her pockets, and, puffing out her cheeks, began to 
imitate the noise of a blacksmith’s bellows. At this there was 
general merriment amongst the various lodgers, who, in the 
hope of a battle royal between the two women, did their 
utmost to excite Amalia Ivanovna. Catherine Ivanovna, 
losing i»ii control over herself, declared in a loud voice that 
Amana Ivanovna h«'id never had a va/fr, that she was nothing 
more nor less than a Finn from St. Petersburg, and must have 
been, once upon a time, a cook, or perhaps even something 
worse, 'riieri came a furious repartee from Amalia Ivanovna. 
It was* Catherine Ivanovna herself, more likely, who had never 
had a m/er. As for her, her own va/er was a Berliner, who 
was in the habit of wearing long frock-coats, and was always 
^oihg “Puff, puff!” Catherine Ivanovna answered con- 
temptuously that her birth was known to every one, and that 
some honorary certificate, in printed characters, stated her to 
bo a'toIoTiers daughter, whilst Amalia Ivanovna (even assum- 
ing her ever to have had a father at ail) could, probably, only 
trace her origin to some Finnish milkmah ; but, more likely, 
she had never had a father at all, considering that no one knew 
for Certain what her real patronymic was, whether her name 
was Amalia Ivanovna or Amalia Ludwigovna. The landlady, 
beside herself, exclaimed, striking the table with her fist, mat 
she was ad Ivanovna, and not a Ludwigovna ; that hdt va.er^s 
name was Johann, and that he was a bailiff, wluch Catherine 
Ivanovna’s father had never been. Upon this the widow rose, 
and in a calm tone of voice, which the pallor of her facv^and 
the agitation of her bosom belied, shouted : 

“ If you again dare to place 70ur miserable vafer on a level 
with my papa, I will pull your cap off, and trample it under 
foot.” 

Amalia Ivanovna now began to run about the room ex- 
claiming at the top of her voice that* she was the landlady, 
and that Catherine Ivanovna should clear out there and then ; 
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then she hastened to take the plate ircnsi the dinner-table, 
i'here now ensued an indescribable confusion and hubbub, 
the children commenced th weep, Sonia rushed to her step- 
mother to prevent her giving way to violence, but Amalia 
Ivanovna having suddenly made an allusion to the yellow 
ticket, Catherine Ivanovna pushed the girl on one sidp and 
marched straight up to her landlady prepared to execute her 
threat. At this moment the door was opened. Peter Petro- 
vitch suddenly appeared on the threshold. He cast a severe 
look on the united company. Catherine Ivanovna ran towaids 
him. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Petkr Pktrovitch r' she exclaimed, “come and protect* 
me ! Make this fooli.sh woman uncler:>tand thaf s))e has no « 
right to speak as she does to a high born and utii^appy* lady 1 
IPs shameful ! 1 shall complain to the Ciovernor-Gcneral him- 

self. She will be held responsible. Come, in memory of the 
hospitality you have received at my fathcr^s house, to the Help 
of these poor orphans ! ” 

“Permit me, madam, permit me, I beg,” answered Peter 
Petrovitch, making a movement to put her aside, “ I never had 
the honour, as you know very well yourself, of your papa’s 
acquaintance. Excase me, madam !” — (here some one began 
to laugh aloud) — *^and 1 do not intend to take part in your 
continual squabbles with Amalia Ivanovna. 1 am here for a 
matter which is j>ersona] to myself. 1 am anxious to have 
an immediate explanation with your step daughter, Sophia 
Ivanovrfk. That is her name, 1 believe? AlIow*me, there- 
fore, to come in.” And, leaving Catherine Ivanovna to her- 
self, Peter Petiovitch went to Sonia’s part of the room. 

Catherine Ivanovna remaineCl, as if glued to her place, she 
could not understand Peter Petrovitch’s denial a-i to ever 
having been her father’s guest« This hospitality, which only 
existed in her imagination, had been to her a species of dogma. 
What struck her, likewise, was Looshin’s haughty, and even 
threatening, tone of voice. Silence was, however, somewhat 
restored at his appearance. The careful dress of the man of 
law jarred extremely with the untidiness of Madame Leppe- 
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vccbzel’s lodgers, each of whom felt sure that a motive of ex- 
ceptional gravity could alone account for the latter’s presence 
in such a gathering ; hence all exacted some unusual result. 
Rask^lnikoff, wiio happened to be by Sonia’s side, made way 
to allow Peter Pctrovitch to pass ; the latter did not seem to 
obseiy^c the young man. Lebeaiatnikoff appeared a moment 
after in his turn, l)ut, instead of entering the room, he remained 
in the doorway, listening inquisitively, without succeeding in 
understandiii'i what was the matter. 

‘‘ Excuse Illy troubling your company, but I am compelled 
lo do so for a sudiciently weighty reason,” commenced I’eter 
Petrovitch, without addressing any one in particular. ” Indeed, 
1 am delighted at having the opportunity of coming to an ex- 
planation in such a large assembly. Amalia Ivanovna, 1 must 
ask Jou most humbly, in your capacity as landlady, to listen 
to the conversation 1 purpose holding with Sophia Ivanovna.” 
'rhen, turning towards the surprised and already frightened 
gill, he adddJ : “Sophia Ivanovna, I discovered, immediately 
after ^oiir visit, the loss of a hundred-rouble note on the 
National bank, which had been lying on a table in my friend 
Andreas Semenovitch Lebeziatnikoffs room. If you should 
hafipen to know what has become of this note, and will tell me 
so, I give you, in the presence of everybody liere, my word of 
honour that the matter shall go no further. Otherwise, 1 shall 
be compelled to have recourse to very serious measures, and 
then — you will only have yourself to blame.” 

A profound silence followed upon these words. Even the 
children left off crying. Sonia, pale as death, looked at 
Looshin without being able to answer. As yet she did not 
seem lo have under^>tood. A few seconds elapsed. ‘‘Well, 
what is your reply?" masked Peter Petrovitch, attenti\ely 
watching die girl, • 

“I do not know — I know nothing,” was the answer in a 
feeble tone of voice. 

“No? You don’t know?” continued Looshin, who, a%er a 
few more seconds, resumed in a severe tone : "iThink about it, 
miss, and reflect, 1 will give you time to do so. Let me tell 
\ ou that, if I w'ere less certain of my case, 1 would take care 
not to charge you with so formal an accusation. 1 am too 
experienced a man of business to lay myself open to an action 
Ibr libel. This morning I went out fo negotiate several bonds, 
representing a nominal value of three thou and roubles. On 
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my return home, I recounted my money — Andreas Scmeno- 
vitch was witness to that. After having counted two thousand 
three hundred roubles, I {Aaced them in a book, which I 
secured in the breast-pocket of my overcoat. Thus there were 
left on the table about five hundred roubles in banknotes, and 
especially three notes of one hundred roubles each. Itiwras 
then that, on my invitation, you came to me, and were, during 
the whole of your visit, a prey to extraordinary agitation. 
Three different times you attempted to go out, although our 
interview was not yet at an end. Andreas Seinenovitch can 
prove all this. 

“You will not deny, I believe, that I got Andreas Semeno- 
vitch to call you with the sole intention of talking to you about 
the sad condition of your relative, Catherine lvanovnj^(with 
whom I could not dine), and as to some kind of a way of 
helping her, either by means of subscriptions, a lottery, or st)ine 
other plan. You thanked me with tears in your eyes (I am 
going into all these details in order to prove tr) you hat not a 
single circumstance has escaped my memorv). I then todk a 
teriTouble note from my table, and handed it to you, as a 
temporary assistance for y^ur relative. Andreas Semenovitcji 
was a witness to all this. Then 1 escorted you to the door, 
an I you went away, showing the same agitation as previously. 

*■ After you had gone, 1 conversed lor about ten minutes 
with Andreas Semenovitch. At lengtli he left me, and I wfint 
to the table to take the remaiiuler i»f my money, when, lo and 
oehold, I discovered fhe absence of a hundred-rouble note. 
Now, judge, how can I suspect Andreas Semenovitch ? The 
mere thought of such a thing is impossible to me. Neither 
have I made any mistake in my reckoning, for a moment before 
your entrance I had gone through it carefully. You* must own 
yourself tHat, remembering your agitation, your hurfy to bt* 
uone, and the fact that you had for some timv your hands on 
the table ; finally, whilst considering your social status and the 
habits it implies, I have been oUiged, in spite of myself, in 
spite of my own tf'ree will, to give way to a suspicion, cruel I 
admit, but nevertheless legitiroatci However convinced I may 
be of your guilt, I admit that I am well aware to what 1 ex- 
pose myself in making such a charge against you. 1 do not, 
however, hesitate in doing so, and I will tell you why : it is 
solely m consequence of your base ingratitude ! I ask you to 
come to me, because 1 am interested in your unfortunate 
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relative ; 1 make you a present of ten roubles for her benefit, 
and it is thys you reward me ! Sec ! that is not right ! You 
must learn a lesson. Reflect, think ; 1 urge you to do so as 
youi best friend, for that is your only course at this moment ! 
If not, I shall be inflexible 1 Well, do you confess?” 

have taken nothing from you ! ” murmured the frightened 
Sonia. “You gave me ten roubles, here they are, take them 
l)ack ! ” The young girl pulled her handkerchief out of her 
pocket, undid a knot she had made in it, and produced a ten- 
rouble note, which she handed to Looshin. 

“You persist, then, in denying having stolen the hundred 
roubles?” he asked, in a reproachful tone, without taking the 
note back. 

.^onia looked round the room, and on the different faces saw' 
nothing but a severe, angr)*, or jeering look. She looked at 
Raskolnikoff, who, standing upright against the wail with folded 
arms, had his ardent gaze fixed on her. “ Good heavens ! ” 
she groaned. 

“ Amalia Ivanovna, it will be necessary to communicate with 
the police; consequently, 1 must most humbly ask you to get 
tjje porter to come upstairs,” said Looshin in a gentle and even 
affectionate voice. 

Gott der bormherzig ! I knew the creature was a thief!” 
exclaimed Madame Lippevechzel, beating her hands together. 

“Did you?” resumed Peter Petrovitch ; “previous circum- 
stances, I suppo.se, must have authorized you to come to such 
a conclusion. I must ask you, respected Amalia Ivanovna, to 
remember what you have just said. Moreover, there are 
wif nesses.” 

Everybody in the room was talking noisily. All the guests 
had beepme excited. 

“ What ! ” cried Catherine Ivanovna, recovering all at once 
from her stupor, whilst darting w'ith a rapid movement towards 
T/Ooshin. What ! accuse her of theft ?* She ? Sonia? You 
coward ! you coward ! ” And then she went quickly ;%> to the 
girl, whom she strained closely in her bony arms. “ Sonia 1 
how could you have accepted ten roubles from him ? Foolish 
child 1 Give them up I Give the money up immediately 1 
Here!” 

Catherine Ivanovna took the note fiom Sonia’s hand, 
crumpled it l)etween her fingers, and threw it in Looshin’s face. 
The rolled-up paper hit Peter Petrovitch, and rebounded on 
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the floor. Amalia Ivanovna hastened to pick it up. The 
lawyer grew angry. 

“ Hold that madwoman I” he exclaimed. 

At this moment many persons came and stood in the door- 
way beside Lebeziatnikoff; amongst them were the two ladies 
from the country. 

** Madwoman, say you ? Is it me you treat as a madwoman, 
you idiot?” shouted Catherine Ivanovna. “You yourself are 
an idiot, a vile agent of some kind or other, a base man ! And 
to say that Sonia has taken his money ! Sonia a thief I Why, 
you idiot, she is more likely to give it you I ” And Catherine 
Ivanovna burst out in a nervous laughter. ** Do you see that 
idiot?’* she added, going from one lodger to another, and 
pointing Looshin out to them ; all of a sudden she saw Amalia 
Ivanovna, and her anger knew no longer any bounds “Wfiat ! 
vou also, you cat ! you also, you miserable German woman 1 
you pretend to say that Sonia is a thief? Is it possjl)le ? VVhy, 
'.he has not left the room ; on leaving you, you rascal, she 
came straight here to sit down to table with us, everybody has 
seen that ! She went and sat down by the side of Rodion 
Romanovitch ! Turn hef pockets inside out I As she h|s 
been nowhere she must have got the money a)x>ut her? 
Search! search away! Only, if you don’t find anything, my 
man, you will be held answerable for your behaviour! 1 shall 
complain to the Emperor, to the merciful Czar; I shall go And 
throw mysch at his feet this very day. 1 am an orphan, and I 
shall gain admittance* You think it will be refused? But 
you are wrong, I shall gain an audience. Because she is 
gentle you thought you would have nothing to fear, ]fou 
counted on her timidity, did you not? But, if she is timid, i. 
my man, am not afraid, and your calculation will ^be upset ! 
Search ! therefore. Go on and search, but be quiA about 
it!" And Catherine Ivanovna seized Loosidn by the arm, 
and dragged him towards Sonia. 

“I am ready, I ask no l)ettci — but be calm, madam, be 
calm I" he stamid^red. “I see clearly that yon arc not afraid! 
But it must be done at the polioe offlee ; although, it is true, 
there are more than sufficient witnesses here. I am ready ! 
Yet it is somewhat difficult for a man — considering her sex — if 
Amalia Ivanovna would l^ndly assist. It is not like this, 
though, that such matters are settled.** 

“ Have her searched by whom you please 1 ** crjed Catherine 
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Ivanovna. “Sonia, show them your pockets! There 1 there! 
Ix>ok, monster, you see it is empty; there was a handkerchief 
in it, nothing more, as you can prove to yourself! Now for 
the‘ other pocket, now! There! there! Do you see?” 

Not satisfied with emptying Sonia’s pockets, Catherine 
Ivaviovna turned them inside oht, one after the other. But, at 
the very moment of her tluis showing the lining of the right- 
hand pocket, there dropped out of it a small paper, which fell 
at Ix)oshin^s feet. Every one saw it, several even uttered a 
cry. Peter Petrovitch stooped to tlie ground, picked up the 
paper with his two fingers, and unfolded it comm populo. It 
was a hundred-rouble note, folded eight times. Peter Petro- 
vitch held it up within sight of all, in order to leave no doubt 
as to Sonia's guilt. 

“ 'I'hief I Begone ! Police ! where arc the police I ” shouted 
Madame Lippcvcchzel. “She ought to be sent to Siberia I 
Away with^her!" 

Exclamations were heard on all sides. Raskolnikofif, silent, 
only left off looking at Sonia to cast from time to time a rapid 
glance at TA‘)oshin. The girl, immovable in her place, seemed 
rpore stupefied than surprised, AH' of a sudden she blushed, 
and covered her lace with her hands. 

“No, it is not 1! I have taken nothing! I know nothing 
about it!” she cried in heartrending tones, whilst rushing to- 
wards Catherine Ivanovna, who opened her arms as a kind of 
inviolable refuge for the young giri. 

“Sonia, Sonia, 1 do not believe it! Vou sec that I do not 
believe it!” repeated Catherine Ivanovna, blind to the 
evidence. These words were accompanied by a thousand 
caresses, whilst showering kisses on the girl, .seizing her hands 
and straining her in her aims like a child. “You to have 
stolen something? But how stupid these people are! Good 
Heaven I You are idiots, idiots every one of you ! ” she cried 
out to those present. '* You do not as yet know this loving 
young heart! She rob? Bhe? Wny, I tell you, sh% would 
sell her last garment, she would go barefboied rather than 
leave you without help if yoR were in need — that is what she 
is ! She even accepted the yellow ticket because my children 
were dying with hunger — sbe has sold herself for us I Oh I my 
poor husband, my poor dear hgsbandl Great God! But, 
why don't you defend her, you, all of you, instead of remaining 
impassive? , Rodion Romanovitch, why don’t you take up the 
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cudgels for her? Do you think her guilty? You, every one 
of you here, are not fit to be^*com pared to her 1 Qreat God! 
come to her help ! ” 

The tears^ the supplications, and the despair of poor Cathefine 
seemed to make a profound impression on the bystanders 
Her consumptive face, parched lips, her almost inaudible 
voice, expressed so deep-seated a suffering, that it was almost 
impossible to rt.main unaffected by them. Peter Petrovitch at 
once awakened to gentler feelings. “Madam! madam!” he ex- 
claimed earnestly, “this unpleasantness concerns you in no kind 
of way! Nobody thinks of accusing you of comf)licity; it was 
you yourself who, in turning the girl's pockets inside-out, dis- 
covered the stolen note ; that only suffices to establish your 
own complete innocence. I am disposed in every shapp and 
form to show myself indulgent for an act to which misfortune 
may have impelled Sophia Semenovna, but why should she 
object to contess? She fears dishonour, I ran well umler- 
hiand ! It was her first fault, I believe ! IVrh.ips she had 
lost her prc->ence of mind ! 'I he thing is clear, perfectly efear! 
ButMook to what she exposes herself I Gentlemen,” said he to 
the bystanders, “moved by pity, I am ready to forgive cveji 
now, in spite of the personal insults levelled at me.” Then, 
turning once more to Sonia, he adclt d : “ Young girl, may this 
day’s humiliation serve >ou as a lesson for the future 1 I shall 
not procerd funiicr in this mailer, bygones sliall be bygonhs. 
Enough ! ” 

Peter Petroviich caSt a hypocritical look at Raskolnikotf. 
Their eyes met : those of the young man flashed fire. As for 
Catherine Ivanovna, she seemed to have heard nothing, abd 
continued to hug Sonia with a species of frenzy. In imitation 
of their mother, the children likewise pressed the girl in their 
little arm^ Poletchka, without understanding what* it was 
nM abf'Ut, ‘obbed as if she would break her very heart ; her 
pietty face, bathed in tear.s, was resting on Sonia’s shoulder. 

But, all of a sudden, a sonorou#' voice was heard in the 
doorway : * What t base thing to do !” Peter Petrovitch turned 
quickly round. “What a base thing to do!” repeated 
l^beziatnikoff, looking hard at Looshin. The latter felt a kind 
of shudder pass through him. Evety one saw, and remembered 
it afterwards. LebeziatnikojT entered the room. *^And you 
dared to call upon me as a witness?” continued hOi approach- 
the lawyer. 
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What do you mean, Andreas Semenovitch ? What are you 
talking abgut?’' stammered Loo^Iiin. 

mean that you are a calumniator, that is what I mean !’* 
answered Lebeziatnikoff passionately. He was a prey to 
violent passion, and, whilst looking hard at Peter Petrovitch, his 
small sickly eyes had an expression of unaccustomed harshness. 
RaskoInikoiT listened intently, his gaze fixed on the young 
Socialist’s countenance. There was a moment of silence. At 
lirst Peter Petrovitch was almost disconcerted. 

** If it is I you mean ** he stammered. “ But what is the 

matter with you? Are you in your sound senses ?” 

“ Yes, I am in my sound senses, and you — you are a knave I 
How base 1 1 have heard all, and have not spoken before 

becait^e I wished to understand all ; although 1 own there are 
yet some things I cannot account for — I am trying to find out 
what your motive can be for doing all this.” 

“But w^iat have I done? Have you nearly finished talking 
in riddles? You have been drinking, I fancy !” 

“ Base wretch ! if one of us has been drinking, it is you 
rather than 1 1 I never touch spirits, because such a thing is 
contrary to my principles! Just conceive that it is he, he 
himself, who, with his own hand, gave that hundred-rouble 
note to Sophia Semenovna ! I saw it. I was a witness to it, 
and I can swear to it 1 It was he, he !” went on Lebeziatnikoff, 
addressing every one by turns. 

“Are you mad or not, you simpleton?” retorted Looshin 
passionately. “ She herself acknowledged here, but a moment 
ago, in presence of everybody, that she only received ten 
roubles from me. How then is it possible that I could have 
given her more ?” 

“ I saw it, saw it with my own eyes !” repeated Andreas 
Semenovitch energetically, “and, although it is in oppv:»sition 
to my principles, 1 am ready to swear to it in open court ; I 
mvstflf saw you stealthily slip the money in her pocket ! Only, 
in my folly, I believed you were acting from generosity 1:^ At the 
moment you wished her good-bye at the d<»or, whilst offering 
her your right hand, you slily slipped in her pocket a piece of 
paper you were holding in your other hand. I saw it, 1 say, 
— saw it with my own eyes 

Looshin grew pale. “ What yarn are you spinning us here? ” 
retorted he insolently. “ How could you, when standing neat 
the window; see the paper at all? Your wretched eyes have 
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been the dupe of some illusion. You saw wrongs let me tell 
you!” ; • 

By no meanS; there was no illusion I In spite of the distance 
1 was at, 1 saw clearly and saw everything I I admit that it Vas 
dithcult to see the paper from the position 1 was in — in so far 
your observation is a just one^ but» in consequence of a par* 
ticular circumstance, 1 knew for a positive fact that it was a 
hundred-rouble note. After you gave Sophia Semenovna ten 
roubles, 1 was then quite close to the table, 1 saw you at the 
same time take up a hundred-rouble note. This did not 
escape me, because at the very moment I was struck with an 
idea. VVhen you had folded the paper, you held it tightly in 
the palm of your hand. 1 then thought no more about it, but, 
on rising, you passed it from your right hand to the left q^te, 
and nwrly dropped it. I remember that distinctly, for I was 
struck again with the same idea — namely, that you were anxious 
to assist Sophia Semenovna without my knowing. ^ You may 
im.igine with what attention 1 was now following your doings. 
Yes, 1 saw' you thrust the paper in her pocket I saw it, f tell 
you once again, atid I will swear to it 

Lebeziatnikoff was almcfSt suffocated with indignation. O9 
all sides were heard various exclamations ; most of them 
expressed astonishment, but some were proffered in a tone 
of menace. Kverybody crowded round Peter Petrovitch. 
Catherine Ivanovna rushed to LebeziatnikolT. 

“Andreas Senienovitch I I have misjudged you! You — 
defend her ! You alorfe — side with her ! It is (iod, yes God 
Himself, who has sent you to aid the orphan I Andreas Sen^e- 
novilch, my dear friend, baiuchkaV^ And Catherine Ivanovna, 
without seeming conscious of what she was doing, fell at the 
young man’s feet. * 

“This iS nonsense, sheer nonsense!” vociferated ^oshin, 
beside himself with rage. “You are talking folly, sir! — ‘I 
foigot, I remember, I remember, I forgot* — what is the mean- 
ing of such contradictions ? To judge, then, from what you say, 
you wish to imply that I slipped a hundred roubles in her 
[locket? And pray, why? Pray, again, with what object? 

What on earth can I have in common with that ” 

“You wish to know why? Thattis what I cannot compre- 
hend either — I merely confir^e myself to relating things as they 
occurred, vrithout pretending to explain them, and, in so far, I 
can vouch for their entire precision I I am go certain of 
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my statement, you vile criminal, that 1 remember having asked 
myself a similar question at the, very moment 1 was coinpli- 
menting you by shaking hands. I asked myself why you 
shcfbld have made your pres'^nt in so clandestine a fashion. 
Perhaps, said I to myself, he is so particular to hide his 
good act, knowing me to be bn principle opposed to private 
charity, which, as he knows perfectly well, 1 look upon as a 
useless palliative. Then, again, 1 thought you ivished to sur- 
prise Sophia Semenovna, for there are plenty of people who 
love to give to their favours the zest of surprise. But another 
idea came upon me. I fancied you wanted to try the girl — you 
wanted to know whether, on hnding these hundred roubles 
in her pocket, she would come and thank you. Or, again, 1 
thought perhaps you wished to evade her gratitude, on the 

principle that the right hand ought not to know In | word, 

(xod alone knows all the conjectures which occurred to my 
mind ! , 

“Your conduct puzzled me to such an extent that I deter* 
mined to ihink it over later on at my leisure; in the mean- 
while, I thought that I should be wanting in delicacy if I 
?vere to let you know that I was a party to your secieL In 
the midst of all this, one fear came upon me: — I thought that 
Sophia Semenovna, not knowing your generosity, might per- 
chance lose the note. That was why 1 made uy. my mind to 
come here ; I wanted to take her aside to tell licr how you had 
conjured the money into her pocket. But, previous to doing 
so, 1 called for a moment at Madame Kobyliatnikoft’*s to hand 
tljem the General Vtciv of the Posiiive Method^ and to recom- 
mend specially Piderit's article (Wagner’s is also worth some- 
thing). A moment afterwards I came here, and was a witness 
to this. scene! Now, answer me, could I have had all these 
ideas, could I have indulged in all that rea.soning, \t I had not 
seen you introduce the hundred roubles into Sophia Semen- 
ovna's pocket ?” 

Wlien Andreas Semenovitch had had his say, he las over- 
pow'ered with fatigue, and his face was bathv^d in perspiration. 
Alas ! even in Russian, he had some trouble to express him.sclf 
suitably, although he knew no other language. His oratorical 
effort had exhausted him. His words, nevertheless, produced 
an extraordinaty effect. The tone of sincerity with which he 
uttered them left conviction on the minds of his heareis. Peter 
Petrovitch felt that things were beginning to look bad for him. 
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*'What do 1 care about the insane questions which suggest 
themselves to your mind I"* he exclaimed. **Thpy are not 
proofs I You have probably dreamed all this idle talk 1 1 tell 
you, you are lying, sir ! You are lying, and are slandering mie, 
to gratify a spite. The fact is, you dislike me, because 1 am 
opposed to the impious radicalism of your anti-social doctrines I" 

Rut this attack, far from turning to Peter Petrovitch^s account, 
only roused violent murmurs round about him. 

** And that is ail you have to say in reply I It is not much, 
after all!” replied Lebeziatnikoff. “Send for the police 1 I 
will take my oath 1 One thing, however, remains a pu/.zle to 
me: what can have been the motive which induced him to 
commit so base an act ? The miserable coward I” 

Raskolnikoff stepped forward from the crowd. can 

accouiit for his conduct ; and, if necessary, can also take* iny 
oathr* he said in a firm tone of voice. At first sight, the 
young man’s tranquil assurance proved to every onj concerned 
that he knew the ins and outs of the mystery, and that the 
imbroglio was about to be cleared up. • 

understand all now, I understand alll” pursued Raskol- 
nikoff, speaking pointedly to Lebeziatnikoff. “ From the very 
commencement of this incident, I suspected some contemptilJie 
intrigue. My suspicions were based on certain circumstances 
known to myself alone, and which I purpose going into, for 
they will sh(;w the matter in its true light. It is you, Andfeas 
Semenovilch, who, by your invaluable statements, have defi- 
nitely shed light in m^^ mind. I must request cvciy one to pay 
attention. This gentleman,” he went on, pointing to Peter 
Petrovitch, “has of late solicited the hand of my sifter, 
Luxodia Romanovna Raskolnikoff. Having only of late come 
to St. Petersburg, he called to see rue the day before yesterday. 
Rut at odr very first interview we comincnced quarrelling, and 
1 ejected him, as two witnes‘*cs can prove. This man is a 
very malicious individual. The day before yesterday, I was 
not as yet aware that he wa.s lodging with you, Andreas Semeno- 
vitch — thanks td this circumstance, which 1 was unacquainted 
with he was present the day before yesterday, that is, on the 
very day of our quarrel, at the moment when, as a friend of 
the late Mr. Marmcladoff, I pffered his wife, Catherine 
Ivanovna, a little money to meet the funeral expenses. He 
immediately wrote to my mother, informing her that I had given 
this money, not to Catherine Ivanovna, but to ^Sophia Sem«> 
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novna, speaking, at the same time, of this girl in the most out- 
rageous manner, and leading my*mother to suppose that I was 
on too intimate terms with her. ^ His object, you will under- 
staqid, was to get me in bad odour with my relatives by in- 
sinuating that I spent in debauch the money they deprive 
theipselves of to supply my wants. 

** I.ast night, in an interview with my mother and sister, an 
interview at which he was present, I established the truth of 
lacts misrepresented by himself. The money in question, I 
explained, had been given to Catherine Ivanovna to pay for 
her husband’s funeral, and not, as alleged, to Sophia Semen- 
ovna, whose very face had been unknown to me till that day. 
Enraged to see that his slander did not obtain the wished-for 
result, ^he grossly insulted my mother and sister. An irrepar- 
abld rupture was the result : he was shown the door. Ay this 
occurred last night. Now, reflect, and you will understand 
what interest ho had in establishing Sophia Semenovna's guilt. 
If he had succeeded in proving her guilty of theft, it was I who 
wouKl he guilty in the opinion of my mother and sister, since I 
had not feared to introduce the latter to a thief; he, on the 
contrary, whilst injuring me, had protected my sister’s, his future 
wife’s respectability. In a word, his plan was to set me at 
variance with my family, so that he might be restored to their 
(avour. At the same time he would be avenged on me, having 
reason to believe that I was greatly interested in the honour 
and comfort of Sophia Semenovna. This was his scheme 1 
You see how well I understand it. Such is the explanation of 
his conduct, and there can be no other 1” 

With the.se word.s Raskolnikoff finished his remark.s, v.hicli 
were frequently interrupted by the exclamations of an audience 
who were, on the whole, extremely attentive. But, in s[)iie of 
interruptions, his observations preservea to the vefy end an 
imperturbable calmness, assurance, and clearness. His vibrat- 
ing voice, his convinced accent, and his severe face profoundly 
aflected his hearers. « ^ 

‘*Yes, yes, it is so!" Lebeziatnikofl’ made haste to adroit. 
“You must be right, for, at the very moment that Sophia 
Semenovna entered my room, he asked me with great interest 
if you were there, if 1 had seen you among Catherine Ivanovna’s 
guests. He drew me into the recess of a window to whisper 
this question to me. He must have desired your presence j 
Yes, yes, you are quite right 1" 
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Looshin, who was very pale, remained silent, and smiled 
scornfully. He seemed to looking for some way of getting 
out of his difficulty. Perhaps he would gladly have made off 
there and then ; but, at that moment, retreat seemed almost 
impossible — to have left would have been an implicit acknow^ 
ledgment of the justice of the^accusations made against Jiim, 
and to own his culpability in having slandered Sophia Semen- 
ovna. On the other hand, the attitude of the various guests 
after their carouse was anything but an assuring one. The 
sutler, though without a very accurate idea of the matter 
under discussion, shouted louder than anybody else, and pro- 
posed certain measures by no means pleasant for Looshin. 
Nearly everybody was more or less intoxicated; moreover, the 
scene had gathered together in the room a number of, other 
lodgers who had not feasted with Catherine Ivanovna. Yhe 
three Poles, who were greatly excited, kept uttering in their 
own language all sorts of threats against Peter JPetrovitch's 
person. 

Sonia listened with sustained attention, but did not al yet 
seeiii to have recovered her presence of mind ; one might also 
fancy that she was ju t recovering from a fainting fit. She djd 
not take her eyes off Kaskolnikoff, feeling that her sole hope 
was in him. Catherine Ivanovna se*:ined in great suffering, 
jor, at every breath she took, a husky sound escaped from her 
lungs. The silliest face was that of Amalia Ivanovna. She 
seemed as if she could understand nothing — with gaping mouth, 
looked on amazed. *All she could make out was that Peter 
Petrovitch was in a bad way. Raskolnikoff wished again to 
speak, but was obliged to give up his intention through inability 
to make himself heard. On all sides fell insults and threats 
against Looshin, around whom a compact and h'’)«tile group 
had collected. But the lawyer did not lose countenance. 
Knowing tiiat his game was up, he had recourse to effrontery, 

“ Permit me, gentlemen, permit me, but do not crowd round 
me like that — once more permit me to pass,” he said, endeavour- 
ing to make his i^y. “ It is quite useless, I assure you, to seek 
to intimid Ue me by menace, ouch trifles don’t frighten me. 
It is you on the contrary, gentlemen, who W’ill have to answer 
in a court of law for your connivance in a criminal act. The 
theft has been more than proved, and 1 shall lay my charge. 
We have an enlightened — fortunately not besotted magistracy, 
it will challenge the testimony of two sceptic^ of two con 
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firmed revolutionary persons, who accuse me with a view to 
personal vengeance, as they the/nselves have most foolishly 
admitted — permit me ! ” 

*^I will no longer breathe the same air as yoursel’*, and 1 
must ask you to leave my room — all is up between us I When I 
reflect that I have for the last foVtnight done my utmost to ” 

“Only just now, Andreas Semenovitch, I announced to you 
my departure at the time you were imploring me to stay; I 
will now, however, say no more than that you are an idiot ! 1 

wish you every kind of enlightenment — mental as well as 
ocular. Permit me, gentlemen I” 

He succeedv;d in making his way out, hut the ex-sutler find- 
ing that insult w^as not a very effective punishment, took a 
glass from the table, and threw it with all his might in the 
direction of J^'ter Petrovitch. Unfortunately, the projectile, 
meant for the latter, caught Amalia Ivanovrja, who began to 
utter piercpg screams. Whilst brandishing the glass, the 
sutler lost his balance, and rolled heavily under the table. 
Lootfhin returned to LebeziatnikoflTs rooms, and an hour after- 
wards left the house. Being naturally timid, Sonia had knc^tvn, 
lojig before this incident, that her 'position exposed her to 
many a charge, and that the first best-comer might insult her 
with impunity. Up to the present, she had always hoped to 
be able to disarm ill-will, by dint of circumspection, gentleness, 
and* humility, towards one and all. 'J'his illusion had now 
vanished. She had, doubtless, patience enough to bear her 
late accusation with resignation and without a murmur, but 
for a moment the deception was too cruel a one. Although her 
inn&cence had gained a victory over calumny, her heart sank, 
as soon as her first dread had passed away and she was in a 
position to explain things to herself, at the thought of her 
abandonment and isolation in the world. A nervous crisis set 


in, and, beside herself, she rushed from the room and returned 


to her own abode in all h«aste. 
few moments after Looshin’s. 


Her exit took place only a 

% 


The accident that had happened to Amaha Ivanovna had 
caused general liilarity, but the lady in question took it so 
badly to heart that, in a burst of passion at the expense of 
Catherine Ivanovna, who, overcome by pain and anguish, had 
been obliged to take to her bed, she exclaimed: “Begone 
from here ! At once ! Begone ! ” Whilst yelling these words 
in an lufuiiaied tone of voice, Madame Lippevcchzel seized 
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every article belonging' to her lodger, and threw it in a heap on 
the floor. Exhausted and •faint, poor Catherine^ Ivanovna, 
nevertheless, jumped from \\cx bed and rushed on Amalia 
Ivanovna. Rut the contest was too unequal a one — the land- 
lady had no difliculty in repelling the assault. 

**VVhatl it is not etiough*to have slandered Sonia, a but 
this creature must now attack me I What 1 am I to be 
eji cled on the very day my poor husband has been taken to 
his grave? And, after having partaken of my hospitality, am 
1 t<j be turned adnti with my children? Where shall I go? 
Where shall I go?’' sobbed the poor woman. “Great God!" 
she exclaimed all at once, rolling her glittering eyes, “is it 
possible that there is no justice? Whom wilt thou defend, 
unless it be us, we who are fatherless? Rut wait! Ihpre are 
yet magistrates and law courts left in the world. 1 shall appeal 
to them I Wait but a while, infamous woman ! Poletchkn, 
stay with the children, I shall be back in a moment. In case 
you are turned aw'ay, wait in the street. We shall ^see if there 
is any justice left here below ! ” 

Catherine Ivanovna pla<*cd, bandana- fash ion, on her head 
the identical green handkerchief mentioned in MarmeladoflT’-. 
story, and, haitl.ng her way through the tip.sy and cliattering 
ciow'd ol lodgers who persisted in haunting the room, slie went, 
with woebegone face, down into the street, to search at all 
cO‘*ts whore jusiu e could be found. Polelchka, frightened' oui 
of her life, clung t<» her little brother and sister ; and the three 
little children, huddled together in a corner next to the travelling- 
trunk, awaited with lear and trembling their mother's return. 
Amalia Ivanovna, more like one of the Furies, moved to an(? fro 
in the room, howling with rage and thrown g about her what- 
ever came in her way. Some of the lodgers commented on the 
prccedinif scene, while others quarrelled ; and otheVs, again, 
struck up refrains. 

“It is time I should be off I” thought Raskolnikotf. “And 
now, Sophia Semenovna, we shalUsee what you are likely to say 
after this ! “ And he started in the direction of the girl’s home. 
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CHAPTEJl IV. 

Ra^kolnikoff had valiantly pleaded the cause of Sonia 
against that of Looshin, although he himself had his ow!i 
hCciyy share of cares and soirows. Independently of the 
interest he felt in the girl, he had joyfully, after the morning's 
torture, seized the opportunity of shaking off impressions which 
had become unbeatable, t'ln the other hand, his pending in- 
terview with Sonia preoccupied, nay even frightened, him at 
times : he was bound to reveal to her who it was that had killed 
Elizabeth, and, anticipating the pain of such a confession, he 
strove to dispel the very thought of it. 

When, on leaving Catherine Ivanovna's, he had said: “And 
novf, Sophia Semenovna, what will you say after this?'’ he 
was, like the gladiator excited by the contest, still warm from 
his victory over Looshin, who had thrown down the glove o>' 
challenge. ' Uut, strange to say, when he reached Kapernasu- 
mofPs place, his self-possession forsook him all at once, to make 
way for fear. Undecided, he stopped at the door, saying : 
“Must I confess who has killed Elizabeth?" The question 
was a strange one, for, at the moment of putting it, he felt not 
only the impossibility of his making the confession, but his 
wish to put it oflf a moment longer. As yet, he did not know 
wh} it was impossible — he only felt it to be so ; and he was 
almost weighed down by the painful consciousness of his 
weakness face to face with necessity. To spare himself further 
torture, he hastened to open the door, and, before entering, 
looked at Sonia. She was seated, her elbows resting on her 
small table, her face hidden in her hands. On perceiving 
Raskolnikoff, she forthwith rose to meet him, as if she had been 
in expeetktion of him. 

“What would have become of me without you?" she asked 
passionately, whilst accompanying him to the mid<lle of the room. 
.According to appearances, she only thought of the serv^e the 
young man had done her, and she was anxio^ss to thank him 
in consequence. Then she s^ood waiting. Raskolnikoif ap- 
proached the table and sat down on the chair the girl had just 
vacated. She remained starring close to him, just precisely as 
she had done the night before. 

Well, Sonia," said he, perceiving all at once that his 
voice trembled, ** the whole chaige was based on your social 
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position, and the habits it implies. Did you understand that 
fully?” 

Sonia’s face assumed an expression of sorrow. ** Don’t 
speak again as you did yesterday I ” she replied. “ Pray, pray, 
don’t begin like that again 1 I have suffered more than enough.” 
She hastened to smile, fearing kst her reproach might paiOiher 
visitor. “Just now, 1 left there, more like a madwoman. What 
is going on now? I was anxious to return, but I fancied all 
along that you would come.” 

He informed her that Amalia Ivanovna had turned the 
Marmeladoffs out of doors, and that Catherine Ivanovna had 
gone in search of justice ! 

“Heavens!’* cried .Sonia. “Let us go!” Upon this she 
seized her cape. 

“Always tlie same thing!” replied Raskolnikoff, veked. 
“You think only of them ! Slay a moment with me.” 

“But Catherine Ivanovna?” 

“Well! As for Catherine Ivanovna, she will not^ fail to call, 
you^ may be sure,” he replied in a disappointed tone of vYjice. 
“If she does not find you, it will be your own fault.” Sonia 
sat down, a prey to criiel j^erplexity. Raskolnikoff reflected 
with drooping eyes. “ I admit that all Looshin wanted to io 
to-day was to injure your reputation,” he began, without look- 
ing at Sonia. “ But if it had suited him to have h.'id you 
arrested, and if neither Lebeziainikoff nor I had been there as 
we were, you would now be in prison, would you not?” 

“ Yes I ” said the gill in a feeble voice. “Yes,” she repeated 
mechanically, indifferent to the conversation, in consequence 
of the anxiety she experienced. 

“ I might indeed not have been there at all ; and it was 
quite a chance that Lebe/iatnikoff came in as he dkl.” Sonia 
remainecT silent. “ If, now, you had been imprisoiied, what 
would have happened? Do you retiumt>er v.:,at 1 told you 
yesterday?” She continued silent, whilst he awaited for a 
moment her reply. “I thought you were again g^ung to 
exclaim: ‘ Pray, ^o not talk of that case!’” resumed Kaskol- 
nikoff with somewhat far-fetched laughter. “ Are you still 
silent?” h^ asked, after a moment. “Then 1 suppose I must 
keep the conversation going. 1 anxious to know how you 
would solve a question, to quote Lebeziatnikoff.” (His em- 
barrassment was becoming apparent.) ‘‘No, I am speaking 
seriously. Suppose, Sonia, that you had been previously aware 
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ot Looshin’s intentions, and that you had known his projects 
meant to ^ring about the ruin df Catherine Ivanovna and of 
her children, to say nothing of your own (for that you count 
for nothing) ; suppose that, as a consequence, Poletchka 
should be condemned to a life like your own ; suppose, such 
to be the case, and it were to depend on you either to annihi* 
late Looshin, thereby saving Catherine Ivanovna and her 
family, or let Looshin continue his infamous machinations — 
what would you decide upon, I am anxious to know?’* 

Sonia looked at him with anxiety : under such words, pro- 
nounced in a faltering voice, she feared some far-fetched mental 
reserve. “ I expected some such question,” she said, looking 
at him. 

"TJiat is possible; but once again, tell me, what would you 
decide upon ? ’* 

“What interest can you have m knowing what 1 would do in 
a contingency which may not even come about?” answered 
Sonia, witii repugnance. 

*‘®rhen you would rather let Looshin live and commit 
villainies? .\nd yet you have not courage to say that you 
w'ould do so ? ” 

“Let me tell you that 1 am not in the secrets of Divine 
Providence. And what can be the good of asking me what 1 
would do in an improbable case? Why such idle questions? 
How is it possible that the existence of some other person 
should depend on my will ? And who has selected me to act 
as arbitrator of the life and death of others ? ” 

“ Introduce Divine Providence, and there is nothing more 
to '* l)e said ! ” retorted Raskolnikofif in a bitter tone of 
voice. 

“Tell me, candidly, what have you *0 say?” cried Sonia, 
“ As yet,’ you are only using subterfuges. Have you only come 
to torture me ? ” 

She could no longer bear it, and burst into tears. For five 
minutes he watched her with a gloomy air. “ You alte right, 
Sonia,” he said, at last, in a low tone. A sudden change had 
taken place in him ; his forced self-possc-sion, the off-hand 
manner which he had previously affected, had suddenly dis 
appeared — he could hardly be heard now. “ I told you, yester^ 
day, that I would not come to beg pardon, and yet I have 
almost commenced. this interview liy doing so. When speak- 
ing of Looshin, I was seeking to excuse myself, Sonia I” 
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He wished to smile, but, do what he would, his countenance, 
retained its sorrow -strickeA look. He lowered his head, 
covering his face with his hands. AH at once, he fancied that 
he was beginning to hate Sonia. Surj)rised, frightened 2ven, 
at so strange a discovery, he suddenly raised his head and 
attentively considered the giil, who, in her turn, fixed op him 
a look of anxious love. Hatred fled from Raskolnikoflis 
heart. It was not that ; he had only mistaken the nature of the 
sentiment he experienced. It signified that the fatal moment 
had come. Once more he hid hi.s face in his hands and 
bowed his head. Suddenly he grew pale, rose, and, after look 
ing at Sonia, he mechanically went and sat on her bed, without 
uttering a smglc word. Ra.skolnikofr.s impression w^as the 
very same he had experienced when standing behind the old 
woman — he had loosened the hatchet from the loop, nnrf said 
to himself : “ There is not a moment to be lost ! 

“What is the matter?” asked Sonia, in bewilderment. 

No reply, Raskolnikoff had relietl on making explanations 
under quite clilL.rcnt c<)nditions, and did not himself under* 
stand what was now at work wiihm him. She gently approached 
him, sat on the bed by Itis side, and waited, without taking her 
eyes from his face. Her heart beat as il it would break, 'fhe 
situation was becoming unbearable ; he turned towards 
the girl his lividly-pale face, his lips twitched with an effort to 
speak, hear had .seized upon Sonia. 

“What is the matter with you?” she repeated, moving 
slightly avray from hmi. 

“Nothing, Sonia; don’t be afraid. It is not worth while, it 
IS all nonsense ' ” he murmured, like a man absent in rhirid. 
“Only, why can 1 have come to torment you?” added he a!J 
at once, looking at his interlocutress. “ Ves, why ? 1 keef> on 
asking rnyself this question, Sonia.” 

Perhaps he had done so a quarter of an hour before, but at 
this moment his weakness was such that he scarcely retained 
consciousness ; a continued trembling shook his whole frame. 

“Oh I how y^u suffer !” said she, in a voice full ol emotion, 
whilst looking at him. 

“Il is nothing! But this is the matter in question, Sonia.” 
(For a moment or so, a pale smilp hovered on his lips.) “You 
remember what I wisned to tell you yesterday?" Sonia 
waited anxiously. “ I toltf you, on parting, that 1 was, {perhaps, 
bidding you farewell for ever, but that if 1 should come to day. 
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I would tell you who it was that killed Elizabeth.’* She begat) 
to tremble in every limb. *' VVeR, then, that is why I have 
eomc.’* 

“L know you told me that yesterday,” she went on in a 
shaky voice. “ How do you know that ? '* she added vivaci- 
ouhly». Sonia breathed with an«>eifort. Her face grew more 
and more pale. 

“ I know it." 

“Has ht been discovered?” she asked, timidly, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“ No, fi€ has not been discovered.” 

For another moment she remained silent. “ Then how do 
you know it?” she at length asked, in an almost unintelligible: 
voice. , 

He turned towards the girl, and looked at her with a singular 
rigidity, whilst a feeble smile fluttered on his lips. “Guess!” 
* he said. 

« Sonia fell on the point of being seized with convulsions. 
“ iJut •J’oii — why frighten me like this ? " she asked, with a child- 
•ise smile. 

1 know it, because 1 am very intimate with ^/>/i /” went on 
Ra'skolnikoff, whose look remained lixed on her, as if he had 
not strength to turn his eyes aside. “ Elizabeth — lie had no 
wish to murder her— he killed her without premeditation. He 
only ‘intendfi! to kill the old woman, when he should find her 
alone. He went to her house- -but at the very moment Eiiza- 
b'nli came in - he was there — and he killed her.” 

A painful siU;nee followed upon those woids. Fora moment 
both* continued to look at one another. “And so you can’t 
guchs?” he asked abiuptly, feeling like a man on the point of 
throwing himself from the lop of a steeple. 

“No,” slannnered Sonia, in a scarcely audible voice.'' 

“Try again.” 

At the moment he pronounced these words, Raskolnikofl 
<*\perienccd afresh, in his heaiT-of-hearts, that feeling of ^.^iili- 
ness he knew so well. He looked at Sonia, and suddenly read 
on her favc the same expression. as on that of Elizabeth, when 
the wretched woman recoiled from the murderer advancing 
towards her, hatchet in hai^d. In that supreme moment 
Elizabeth had raised her arm, as children do when they begin 
to be afraid, and ready to weep, 'fix a glaring immovable 
fiance on the^ object which frightens them. In the same 
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way Sonia’s face ex])ressed indescribable fear. She also raised 
her arm, and gently pushed ^askolnikofT aside, whilst t(»uching 
his breast with her hand, and then gradually drew hack with' 
oat ceasing to look hard at him. Her fear afTcLted the noting 
man, who, for his part, began to gaze on het with a scarea 
expression. • , 

“ Have you guessed ?'* he murmured at last. 

“ My God r* exclaimed Sonia. 

Then she sank exhausted on the bed, and buried her face in 
the pillows; a moment aller. however, slie r ^e wilh a rapu) 
movement, api^roached liini, and, seizing him by both haiul 
which her slender fingejs clutched like nippers, she fixed o* 
him a long look. Had he made a mistake. She li(»ped so, bn 
Siie had no sooner cast a look on Raskolink'' ’s la< e than tin 
suspicion which had ll.a «hcd on her mind became 

“Knough, Sonia I enougli! Sparc me!'’ he inip.ored in .. 
plaintive voice. The event npset all his cru'ciilaiions, for i:* 
certainly was not thus that he liad intended t8 confess ln.| 
crime. • 

Soiiia seemed be>ide herself, she jiimfied from lier bed, wen 
to l!ie inid<]lcof the rotmi wringing her lianas, she then (|uickl) 
ictUMi ‘d in the same wa), :>;it once more by the young rnla’i. 
side, almO'L t(‘uchiii^: him with her slu'ulder. Sudilcnly she 
shivered, uttered a cry, and, without knowing why, fell on her 
knees betorc Raskiiln.kwff. “You arc lost!" she cxclatnied, 
v.iih an accent of despair. And, rising sudderiK, she tlui •. 
herself on his ruck* and kissed him, whilst lavishing on Inn 
U-kens of terdcriic/ 

Raskolnikol'f broke away, and, with a sad snnie, looked . 
the girl: ‘‘I do not undeiatar.d \<»u, S<;nia. You k.-s me afiL* 

I lold you that You cannot be conscious ot, what you ar* 

4 , 

U 

She did not hear the remark. '*Mo, at this moment then 
cannot be a more wretched nuin on earth ti.an )ou are 1” sht 
exclaimed witii a transp^it of jii^sion, wnilsl buinhng into sobs. 

Kaskoinikofiifelt iii.s lirart grow soft under the itiiluence of a 
sentiment which lor some tiine|^past he h-^d not feit. He did 
not try to fight against the feeling; t^^o tears spuro d from hi.s 
eyes and remained on the lashes^ “Then you will not for.sak 
me. Soma?" said he with an almost suppliant i -ok. 

No, no; never, nowhSre 1” she criec^ “ I shall follow y u, 
shall foi’ow' you everywhere! Heaven! Wretch tliat 1 anil 
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And why have I not known you sooner? Why did you not 
come before ? Heaven I ** • 

“ You see I liave come.” * 

“ Now ? ^^'hat is to he done now ? Together, together ! ” 
she went on, with a kind of exaltation, and once more she 
kissed the young man. “Yesf 1 will go with yuu to the 
galleys ! ” 

These words c:m.se(l Raskolnikoff a painful feeling; a biti -r 
and almost haughty smile appeared on his lips. Perhaps 1 
may not yet wish to go to the galleys, Sonia,” said he. 

'i'he girl rapidly turned her eyes on him. She had up to the 
pp's^'fit e.vpeiien( ed no more th.in immense pity for an unhappy 
man. Thi^ siateinent, and the tom* of voire in which it was 
pronoupced, su<l(ienly recalled to the girl that the wrel^'hrd 
man* was an assassin. She cast on him an astonished loor.. 
As yet, she ditl not know hoiv nor why he had become a 
• < rJminal. At this moment, these questions suggested them- 
r srives to Ikt, iuu!, once more doubting, she asked hersell ; 
** If o, •he a murderer? Is such a thing [Hissible? I)ut no, it 
cannot be true? Where arn I?” she asked herself, as if she 
f. iild have believed herself the sport a dream. “ How is it 
possible that you, being what you aie, can have thought of such 
d thing? Oh ! why ? ” 

•*To thie;ve, if you wish to knovv. Cease, Sonia I ” he replied 
in wearied and rather vexed accents. 

Sonia remained stupelird; suddenly a cry escaped her: 
“Were yon hun.;ry? Did you do so tef help your moihor? 
Spriik ! ” 

*’ No, Sonia! no!” he stammered, drooping his head. “I 
wa.s not so pf>or as all that. It is true 1 wanted to help my 

mother, hut that was not the real re.ason Do not toj. r.t 

me, Sonia*!” ^ * 

'idle girl beat her lands together. ** Is it possible that such 
a thing can be real? Heaven! is it possible? How can I 
helievc suih a thing? You say you killed to rob; you^who 
deprive yourself of all in favour of others! Ah!” she cried 
suddenly. “ That money you ^ave to Catherine Ivanovna I — 
that money ! Heavens ! can it be that ? ” 

“No, Sonia!” he interrupted somewhat sharply. ‘‘This 
money comes from another source, I assure you. It was my 
mother who sent it to me during my sickness, through the 
intcrvciuion of a merchant, and 1 had just received it when 1 
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gave 11. Razoumikhin saw it himself, he even went so far as 
to receive it for me. The nfoney was really my owr. property.” 
Sonia listened in perplexity, and strove to understand. “As 
for the old woman’s money, to tell the truth, I really dp not 
know whether there was any money at all,” he went on hesi- 
tatingly. “Itook from her tieck a well-filled chamois-lyather 
pnrs'-. Hut 1 ne\cr examined the contents, i>ri/l)a'f)ly becaus * 

I itad no time to do so. I took different things, sleeve-link‘s . 
v/atch-chains. These things I hid, in the same way as the 
purse, on the following day, under a large stone in a yard which 
looks out on the V Prospect Everything is still there.” 

Sonia listened with .avidity. “ J5ut why did you lake noihing, 
since, as you tell me, you committed murder to steal ? ” she 
vent on, clinging to .a last and Vv-ry vague hope. 

“I d<»n’t knuw- -as yet 1 am undecided wht^ther to fakte this 
money or not,” replied Raskolmkoff in tlw: same h( ^itating 
voiv*; then he smiled. “What silly tale have I been tcHin'** 
your” • • 

“ Can he l>e mad ? ” Sonia asked herself, but she sc^n dis 
polled .such an idea; no, it was something else, whic h she mo^ t 
certiinly did not unch rs4and. 

“ Uo you know s%lul I am going to tell you, SrmiaP’^he 
Went on in a ^'onvin*x*d tone: “If noihing but need had urged 
me to commit a murder,” laying stress on every word, and his 
look, al: hough frank, was more or less puzzling, “I should 
now be kaf'py ! l.et me tell you that! And what can I he 
motive be to you, since I told you just now' that 1 had acted 
badly?” he cried despairingly, a moment afterwards. “ What 
was the good of tf)is foolish triumph over myself? Ah I Soma, 
was it for that I came to you?” She once: more wished to 
speak, but remained silent. “ Ycsteiday, 1 mailaa j>roposal to 
you that we should both of us dep.iri logetlier, becafise you are 
all that is left to me.” 

“Why did you wish me to accompany you?” a'>ked the j'lri 
timiiily. . 

“Not to roll or to kill, I assure you,” answered Raskolni 
ko.f, with a caustic smile. “^We are not of the same way of 
thinking. And — do you know, .Soma? — U is only of late that 
I have known why 1 asked you yesterday to accompany me. 
When 1 asked you to do so, I* did not as yet know what it 
would lead to. I see it flow. I have bjjt one wish — it is tiiat 
you should not leave me. You wtll not do so, will you, 
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Sonia ? ” She clasped his hand. “ And why have I told her 
this? Why inakt^ such a confessioii ? ” he exclaimed, a moment 
afterwards. He looked at her with infinite compassion, whilst 
his v^ice expressed the most profound despair. *‘I see, Soi.ia, 
that you are waitini' for some kind of explanation, but what am 
] to s^y ? You understand nothing about liie matter, and 1 
should only he causing you additional pain. 1 see you are once 
moie commencing to weep and to embrace me. Why do so 
at all? Because, lading in courage to bear my own burden, I 
have imposed it on another — because I seek in the anguish o( 
others .some mitigation for my own. And you «‘an love a 
coward like that ? 

“ but you are likewise suffering !” exclaimed Sonia. 

For a moment he experienced a new I'celing of tenderness. 
“ Sorria,* my disposition is a had one, and that can e‘.\ plain much. 
I have conic tiecausc I am bad. Sonit‘ would not have done 
■ so. But I am an inlamous cow’ard. Whv, once more, have I 
, come? I shMl never forgive my>e]f for liiai ! ” 

Nw, no I -on tlic* rontiary, you have done well to come,'’ 
cried Sonia; “it is better, much betier, I should know all!” 

RaskolnikofT looked at her w’iih iionowfnl eve, “I was 
ambitious to become another Napoleon : tlial was why I com- 
milted a murder, (^an you understand it now?” 

“ No,” answered Sonia, naively and in a timid voire. “But 
speak 1 spccik ! — I shall understand .ill I ” 

“You will, say yf>u? (joo-J ! we shall seel” For some 
time Kaskolnikoif collect(*d his ideas. “'I’he fact is that, one 
fi'iv, I asked myself the following qiie-^lion: 'Supposing 
INapalecm i‘i have been in my place, suiip'jsmg that to com- 
mence his career he had ncithc r had rouUjn, nor Egypt, nor 
the crossing of Mont Blanc, but, in lieu of ail these bril .«iU 
exploits, he was on the point ol committing a miudcV wiin a 
view to secure his fuliin , would he have recc* led at t!ie idea 
of killing an o!»l w’oman, and of robbing her of three thousand 
roubles? Would he have agi^ed that such a deed wa*^^too 
much wanting in prestige and ntuch too - crimioal a one ? For 
a long time I have split my hci^ on that que^Mo^, and could 
not help experiencing a feeling of shame when 1 finally came 
to the conclusion that he not only would not have hesitated, 
hut that he would not have understood the possibility of such a 
thing. Every other expedient being but of his reach, he would 
dot have fiinched, he would have done so vdti.out the smallest 
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scruple. Hence. 1 ought not to hesitate — being justified on 
the authority of Napoleon I • You think that laughable? Yon 
are quite right.*’ • * 

The girl had no kind of desire to laugh. “Tell me fyinkly 
— without precedents,** she said in a more timid and sflrnos; 
indistinct voice.*’ • 

He turned towards her, looked at her sadly, and loA hei 
hands. “ You are indeed right, SonuL What I have been 
saying is absurd — is nothing but gibberish ! As you kmn\ 
already, my mother is almost penniless. Circumstances have 
given my sister the opportunity of a good education, and in 
consequence she is condemned to the dniclgr-ry ot leaching. 

I was their sole hope. I entered the University, but, lor 
want of means, was obliged to put a stop to my studks. Sup- 
posing even I had crwitinucd them: — I might, looking III every 
thing in a most favourable light, at the expiration ol ten or 
fifteen years, li.vve been appointed to a mastcisi»lj> at a })ublic. 
Sv \ool, oj have obtained some kind of (lovcrn^cnt position^ 
w)t;i a salary of a thousand roubles.** (fb* gave the' inqarcssioi- 
of repeating a lesson.) “ Jtut, in the meanwl»ilc, care and sorrow 

woulti have ruined myanrilher*s health, iin<l as for my sister 

something worse imght have htippcnetl to her. 'I'o dejJl'ivc 
oneself of everything, to leave one's mother in want, to submit 
to .1 sister’s dishonour — is that life? And to undergo all that 
to ol>lairi — what? After having buried my kith and kin 1 
might have reared a fresh family, with the prohabdiiy of Icavinr^, 
at mv death, wife and cliildrcn without a mouthful of bread ! 
Well —well, I argued with myself that with the old wimian’s 
money, I should cease to be on my mother’s hands, that I could 
again return to the University, and thus secure an introduction 
to life — that wa.» all. Of course 1 was wrong to l^iil the woman 
— but tmoiigh I ’ Raskolnikoff seemed exhanstt d, apid sank hi'-' 
head with dejectw n. • 

“That was not it I that was not it!** cried Sonia plaintively 
“ Is it possible ? —no, there was something else I ’* 

“ You are o’iopini'm that there was soniclh'ng else I And ^ 
>ct I have told you the whole jruth I ” 

“The whole truth I Oh 1 heavens I ” 

“After all, Sonia, all 1 did was to kill some ignoble mak 
volcnt vermin.** * 

“But yet the vermin v.«a5 a human htring.** 

“ I am well aware that it was nof vermin in the liter:;! • 
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meaning of the word,*’ continued Raskolnikotf, looking at her 
with strange look. " Besides, I am not talking common sense,’* 
he added. ' “ You are right, Sofiia, that is not it. Totally 
difiTcjerU motives impelled me I For some time past 1 have 
avoided human intercourse, Sonia — and tins conversation has 
given me a violent headache.” «, 

Hfs eyes glistened with a feverish gleam. Delirium had 
almost affected him again ; a restless smile hovered on his lips. 
Beneinth his forced animation could be read extrente lassitude. 
Sonia knew» tiuit he was suffering. She also was beginning to 
lose her self-control. “ What singular language ! . To offer 
similar explanations as plausible ones!” She was thoroughly 
amazed and wrung her hands in an excess of despair. 

“No, Son a, it is not that!” he w^ent on, suddenly raising 
his lu'aM ; his thoughts had all at once taken a new turn, and he 
seemed to have ac(iuired, in consequence, another lease of 
..vivacity. “It is not that! Conceive rather that I am ex- 
cessively vahi, envious, ill-disposed, vindictive, and, what is 
more,# inclined to lolly. I told you just now that 1 had been 
obliged to leave the University. 1 might perhaps have been 
able to remain. My mother would haivc [)aid my fees, and 1 
cohld have gained enough by w'ork of .some kind for food and 
clothing, 1 could have accomplished that ! My lessons were 
bringing me in fifty kopecks each. Razouinikhin w'orks hard, 
I can tell you I Hut I was exasperated and would not. Yes, 
exasperated is the word ! 'Phen 1 took to iny rooms as the 
spider does to its corner. You knew my den — you visited 
me once, 1 tliink. Do you know, Sonia, that a man’s mind 
becomes paralyzed in small |K)ky rooms? How I used to 
detest the place I And yet 1 could not leave tlicni. 1 stopped 
there w’hole days, alwa)S in bed, unwilling lo read, indifferent 
t'ven to food. I used to s.ay to myself, *11 Nastasia bKngs me 
up anything, I will take it; if not, 1 will go without.” 1 was too 
angry to ask for anything ! I had given up reading and sold 
my books ; my notebooks arc covered with an inch of dustil, In 
the evening I was vrithout light, for w’ant o^ means to buy 
candles; I ought to have studic^, but would not— no, I pre- 
ferred musing on my couch. I need not ’tell you what my 
vagaries were all about. Then it was that I commenced to 
think — But I am wrong! 1 Am not telling things correctly! 

I used to keep on asking myself: As you know* that the 
majority are fools, why not try and be more enlightened tlun 
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they? Then 1 ndmitted, Sonia, that, if a man were to wait for 
the moment when everybody else should be enlightened, very 
considerable patience would be required. Later on, I got so 
far as to acknowledge that that moment would never come af^out, 
that men would never change, and that one would lose one’s 
time in striving to improve th#m ! I am quite correct ! Such 
is the rule. 1 now know, Sonia, that the foremost amongst 
them is he who possesses marked intelligence. The man who 
dares much is the right man in his fellows’ opinion. I'he one 
who defies and scorns them acquires their respect I That has 
always been and always will be! Not to be able to observe 
that, is a sign of blindness ! 

Whilst speaking thus, Raskolnikoff looked at Sonia, but he 
was no longer troubled to know if she understood. ITo»^s a 
prey to a gloomy fanaticism. For a very long time he h.ad had 
no kind of dealing with other men. The girl understood that 
this austere code was his belief as well as his law. # 

“ i hen I became certain, .Sonia,” he went on, growing^ore 
and more excited, **that power is only given to the man who 
dare stoop to pick it iiti. Nothing more is needed, except 
courage. From the inonient this truth had dawned upon mor*- 
a truth as clear as the light of the sun — I longed to dare, and I 
committed murder. All 1 wanted was to do some daring thing, 
Sonia ; that was my sole motive ! ” 

Cease, cease, I pray 1 ” cried the girl, beside herself. “Vou 
turned away from God, and God has punished you, by giving 
you up to Satan ! ” 

“Then, by the way. Sonia, do you mean to infer that w^icn 
those ideas came upon me in my room, it was .Satan who wa.s 
tempting me?” 

“Cease! Jest not, unbelieving man; you *ugderstatul 
nothing !* O l-»ord ! will be ever understand ? ” 

“1 am not jesting, Sonia; I am not, indeed. I know that 
it was Satan who was tenipting me. But, Sonia, say no more, 
I ask of you!” he repeated, w*ith gloomy pcrsistericy. “I 
know all. Whafbver you may say to me, 1 have said to my- 
self, over and over again, whilst* dreaming in the dark. On i 
the inner struggles I have had ! How unbearable my reflections 
were, and how I longed to throw 4hern off for ever 1 Do you 
think that I went thither l^ke a hare-brained madman I Far 
from it I acted on ripe reflection, and that was my loss I 
Do you think 1 indulged in illusions? When 1 examined my- 
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self as to how far I really had a right to power, 1 knew full well 
that my right was naught, from fact of doubting such a 
*htng. When I asked myself if a human creature was so much 
vermin, 1 comprehended that it was not so for me, but for some 
audacious individual who would not have questioned such 
an iOea, and would have gone' on his way without vexing 
himself about such a thing. Wh}', the very fact of asking ni>- 
self: * Would Napoleon have murdered this woman?* was 
sufticient proof that 1 was no Napoleon. Ai last 1 give up 
looking for subtle justifications. I wished to commit murder 
without casuistic argument — to do so only for myself, and 
nothing else 1 Even in so terrible a thing, 1 scorned beguiling 
my conscience. When I committed murder, it was not to 
relieve otny mother’s misfortunes, nor to devote to the well- 
being of humanity the power and wealth which, in my opinion, 
such a deed ought to help me to acquire. No, no, such 
thoughts vior^c not mine. At that moment, I did not in any 
way q|re to know if 1 should ever benefit any one, or if I should 
continue, for the remainder of my life, a social parasite! 
Neither was money the main factor in the deed — no, another 
reason induced me to commit it. V .see that now. Under- 
stand me : if the past could be recalled, 1 should most probably 
not do so again. But, at the time l>eing, I longed to know 
if I was veimin, like the majority — or a Man, in the full 
accefuance ot the word — whether, in fact, 1 had the power to 
break through obstacles; ii 1 was a timorous creature, or if 1 
had the right ** 

*\What! the right to kill?*' cried Sonia, stupefied. 

•‘Yes, Sonia!” was tlie irritable tcpiy; a longer reply w^as 
on his lips, but he scornfully abstained irom putting it into 
shape. ‘iUo not inteirupt me, Sonia 1 I only wished to prove 
i>no thing to you: Satan Ipd me to the house of*the old 
woman, making me understand that I had no kind of right 
to go there, considering that I am vermin as much as others ! 
He mocked me — hence 1 am now here with you ! If ^were 
no vermin, should I have paid you this visit? » Listen ! Upon 
;^oing to the house of the old i^oman, I oqly wished to make 
an experimen t ' — ■ Don’t forget that ! ” 

“ And you committed raurier, murder ? ” 

'* But let us see how 1 did so 1 Do men kill as I did? Do 
they set about the matter in the way 1 set about it, when start- 
ing with such. an intention? You shall know all the detaiL 
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some day Did 1 really kill the old woman? No, it wa*; 

myself 1 killed ! — it was ^yselt 1 have irrevocably ruined I 
As for the old woman, it was Satan, and not I, who killed her. 
Hut enough, enough, Sonia, enough ! leave me 1 he critfd all 
at once in a heartrending voice, ‘Meave me!” Raskolnikoff 
lusted his elbow on his knefcs, and convulsively gripp^ his 
head between his hands. 

“ How he is sufTcring 1 ” groaned Sonia. 

“And what must be done now ? Tell me !” he asked, f^ud- 
denly raising his head. His features were terribly d»storteJ. 

** VVhat must be done?” exclaimed the girl, rushing up to 
him, whilst her eyes, which had hitherto been filled with tears, 
brightened up all ot a sudden. “ Rise!” (Saving which, she 
seized Raskolnikoff \j) ihe shoulder; he rose shuhily, lo®kpig at 
Sonia with astonishment.) “ Oo forthwith, go this very moment 
to the nearest pulilic place, prostrate yourself, kiss the eailii^ 
you have stained, bow down in every direction, %nd proclaim 
at the top of your voice to the passers-by, *I am a murderer !' ' 
and God will give you peace again! Will you "o? Will you 
go?” she asked trembling, whilst seizing his hands with ten-lold 
sttungth, and fixing on ffim a burning glance. • 

'I’he girl’s sudden exaltation plunged Raskolnikoff in a 
profound stupor. “You wish me to go to the galleys, then, 
Sonia? You wish me to accuse myself, is it not so?” he 
asked in his dt.pn^ssed way. 

“You must make atonement, so that yon may be redeerued 
lheiei>y:” 

“ I stiall not accuse myself, Sonia I” ^ 

“And yet live? And how will you live?” she repli^'d 
forcibly. “Is sum'll a thing pO'>sib!e under existing circinn 
tances ? How look your mother in tiie face ? ' ( jvhat, olt ! 
what will become ot t’nem n<iw?)L But what am I talking 
about ? Have you not already left motiicr ..Kid sister? I now 
see why you have broken with friends and family. Heavens ! 
she continued, “he himself understands it all now! Hov^ 
keep from hunAn intercourse? What will become of you?” 

“Be reasonable, Sonia,” continued Raskolnikoff, gently. 

“ Why give myself up to the authorities? What should 1 say to 
them? What has occurred is of no importance— they them- 
selves make away with thousands of people, and even take a 
pride in doing so. They are cowardly scamps, Sonia I I will 
net go. What should I say to them ? Th^t 1 have been 
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guilty of murder, and that, not daring to benefit by the stolen 
money, I w^mt and hid it under a stone ?” he added with a 
splenetic smile. “Why, they would laugh at me, they would 
call ^me a fool, for not having made use of it. Fancy 1— a 
cowardly fool ! They could not understand such a thing, 
Sonia, tliey are incapable of understanding. VV^hy, then, give 
myself up? No, I shall do no such thing. Therefore, Sonia, 
be reasonable, I beg ** 

“And to carry a burden like that — a lifetime!” 

“ I shall get used to it,” he re[)licd in a fierce tone. 
“Listen !” he went on a moment later, more or less moved, 
“it is lime to speak seriously; I am here to tell you that the 
police are in search of me, that they are going to arrest 
me-;^** 

“Ah !” exclaimed Sonia, alarmed. 

“ Well, what is the matter w'ith you? Since yon arc an.xious 
that I shouy go to the galleys, why be afraid ? J5ut one thing, 
however — they have not got me yet. 1 will give them some 
trouliic, and evor\ thing will end in smoke. Positive clue they 
have none whaiever. I certainly did run great danger ye ler- 
dijy, and I really believed that it was all up with me. Today, 
the danger is over. All their proofs go either way — 1 mean, the 
charge s agair.st me 1 am able to explain away to my advantage, 
do )ou hear? and I should have no difiicully in doing so, for 
I have gained e.vpericnce. And yet, I am positive that I shall 
be imprisoned. It would have happened to-day, but for a 
lucky circiunstancc; and 1 still run the risk of finding myscli 
under lock and key before night. Put that is nothing, Sonia. 
'I'liey will arrest me, but they will also be compelled to let me 
go, Iierause they are without actual j^roof, and, you may 
d' pend, will gel none out ol me. With .sin. ‘positions only, i.uch 
as they have got, a man is. not condemned. Hut, enough ! 1 
only wished to warn you. As for my mother and sister, I shall 
manage in such a way that they shall not be i]ps..t. My sister 
is now out of reach of want; all I have to do is to makl^ sure 
as far as my mother is concerned. I'hat is' all. Whaiever 
you do, be prudent; and as soon as I am. in prison you will 
come and see me?" 

“ Yes, yes !” o 

They were seated side by side, ?iad and dejected, like two 
shipwrecked persons whom the temp)est had cast on some 
desert‘Shore. Jn looking at Sonia, RaskolnikoiY was convinced 
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of her love; and, strange to say, the tender love, of which he 
was the object, suddenly cagsed him a pang of gri^. Ho had 
visited Sonia, saying that his sole refuge, his sole hope, w.is in 
her; he had yielded to an irresistible desire to air his grieff and 
now that she had given him her whole heart, he acknowledged 
that he was infinitely more untinppy than before. • 

“Sonia,’’ said he, “it would be better that vou should not 
come and see me in piison V* 

The girl ma<Ie no reply, but wept. A few moments w'ent by. 
“Are you wt'aring a cross?” she asked unexpectedly, as if 
struck wiih a sudden idea. He did not at first understand the 
question. “ Vou have none, 1 see ? Well, take this one, it is 
made of cypress-wood I have another of br.iss, which was left 
rnc by Fllizabcth. We made an exc hange — she gave ipe her 
cross, .ind I gave her an image. 1 shall now wear hers, and 
you — you may wear this one. Take it, it is mine!” she in*-istcd. 
“As we shall mutually go and make atonement, ^so shall we 
mutually \vt ar the cross.” 

“(five it to nui T* said R.iskolnikoff to save her pain; ifhd he 
held out his hand, which, however, he imrnt diaiely withdrew. 
“N(;t now, Sonia. latdV on -that will be better,” aiided 
by v\.ty of concession. 

“Yes, yes later on,” she replied with animation. “You 
shall have it at the moment of your expiation. You shall come 
to me, 1 will put it round your neck, we will say one s'hort 
pr.iyer, and tlien \ve will go." 

At that moment,* three knocks were strii* k on the door. 
“ Sophia bemenovna, may I come in?” asked a pleasant and 
wxdl-known voice. * 

Soni.a, une.isy, ran to the door. The visitor was no other 
than Mr. i.ebeziatnikoiu 



PART V. 


CHAPTER I. 

Avdt^fa*? Skmrnovitch looked upset. “I am in search of 
\ou, Sophia Scmenovnia. Excuse me, I rather expected to 
find y(^u hero,*’ he said l^rusquely u> Haskoluikolf “ Of course, 
I ue ‘d hardly say that J did not give you credit for anything 
. %^rong — hut 1 was just thinking — hy the by. C'atherine Ivanovna 
!\as — gone Iwck home mad 1” he concludeih once n\orc ad- 
dressing Sonia. I’lic girl uttered a shriek 1 

** At all events, she gives that impression. None of us know 
what to do ! She ha.s been driven from the place she had 
moved to. and, for all we can make out, .she may have 
been turned oui of doots with blows. She went to Simon 
Z.ikiiaritch's chief without fir>d:ng him — lie was dining at the 
time with one ol his colleagues. And, would you beh.ve me? 
she inuue iiatcl) went lu the house of that other General, wlu.re 
she insisted upvm seeing Simon Zakluiritch's chi«M‘, whiL^l he 
was yet ai table. Of course, they turned her out there. She 
.savs^that she insulted him right and left, and h.id even thrown 
Sv>uiethiiig at him. I can*i conceive why she has not been 
locked up. She now explains her future platis to evcrylx dy, 
even to ,\m:ilia Ivanovn.a ! Unfortunaiciy her excilenjvn li 
so :real that [vople can’t glean very nmeh from her fltc ' of 
words. Why, .she even maintains that, as no other resource is 
left her, she me ms to turn or^an-grin ler, that her children 
shad sing and dance for rhneity, and that she intends Id go 
c^^ery day outside tire Generai’s house. PeopU, siie says, shall 
;,ee the clnldicn of noble fanrlly beg in ^Iic public streets! 
And yet she beats them so as to make them weep. Lena ^‘s 
b ing taught the ‘Little Farn,',' whilst her little boy and Polya 
2viiic!iiiYlovn.a are being instructed in^ dancing. She even cuts 
tiicir clothes up to convert them into acrobats* costumes; and, 
being in wanw of musical instruments, siie purposes using a 
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wa?sh-hnnd-ba$in as a species of drum. But advice and 
counsel she objects to. C^an vou conceive such a state of 
things?" • ' • 

Lebeziatnikoff would have gone on much longer in this 
strain, had not Sonia, who had listened to him with Dated 
breath, suddenly seized her bonnet and cloak previous to^ rush- 
ing out of the room. Her toilet was completed as she went 
along. I’he two young men followed her. 

** She is positively mad ! said Andreas Semenovitch to R:is- 
kolnikoff. “ I told Sophia Semenovna that she only seemed 
so, as I did not want to frighten the girl ; but doubt is out of 
the question, ll would appear that tubercles ‘form in the brain 
with people in C‘ 'iisumption. 1 wish to goodness I knew son^;- 
thing of doctoring. Of coinse, I did my best to influence 
Catherine Ivanovna, but she won't hear anything.” * • 

“ Did you talk to lu r, then, about tubercles?” 

“N(,t exactly about tubercles. Why, she would have under- • 
stood n">lhing abo'it that sort of thing. W'hal I ^ant to say i» , 
this: — If you logically try to persuade a person that there is no 
absolute reason for shedding tears, the person in (question will 
cease weeping. I’hat's .self-evident. Why, I should like lo 
know, should su. h a person continue doing so?” • 

“if such were the usual course of things, life would U: a 
very easy matter,” replied Raskolnikoff. 

Having to hi.s door, the latter nodded to Lebczialnikoff 
and went in. t)nce inside his room, Raskolnikoff asked hini- 
self why he had returned at all. His eyes surveyed llu; 
yellowish raggfd car[)et, the dust, the sofa he used as bedstead, 
whilst from tfie yard there came: an uninterrupted soui%d o 
tapping, like that of a hammer; was somebody driving jo 
nails? He approached the window, raised hims^Jf on tiptoe 
and looked hard with extraordinary attention in ihw djrectioti 
of the yrrd. But he could see nobpdy. A few wind{;ws were 
open on the left, pots of geraniums were standing on thcir 
silks, linen was hanging out to djy. All he had seen over 
and over again# He, therefore, quitted his post, and sat rlown 
on the couch. Never, as yet, h|d he experienced such a tetn’oK: 
feeling of isolation*! But one thing was certain — that he onrr^ 
more felt as if he really hated Sonia^ and that, too, after having 
added to her sorrow. Why had he called to make her wet p? 
What need had he to cmBitter her existence ? How cowardly 1 
“I shad remain alone,” he exclaimed resolutely, “she shall 
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not visit me in prison ! " Five minutes afterwards he once 
more looked up, smiling at a strange idea which had suddenly 
struck him:' “ Perhaps, after all, ifwould Ije better if I were to 
go tp the hulks,” he thought How long had this reverie 
lasted ? He could not remember. Suddenly the door opened, 
giving admittance to Euxodia Romanovna. At first, the girl 
stopped in the doorway, lookin;.' at him in the same way he 
had lately looked at Sonia. I'hen she drew nearer, and sat 
down on a chair facing him, in the same spot as the day before. 
He .silently watched her, without, however, betraying anything 
in his stare. 

I )o not be vexed, brother dear. 1 have only called for a 
moment,” said Dounia. Her face had a si ri-jus, hut not 
severe, expression ; her gaze, a svveet limpidity. I'he young 
man* felt that his sister’s proceeding was dictated by afiecnon. 
“ Brother, dearest, 1 know all— all ! Dmitri 1‘rokofitch has 
told me everything. You are being persecuted and tormented, 
yi^u are uriWer the onus of suspicions as false as they arc 
hatefcl. But Dridtri Prokofitch is positive that you have 
nothing to fear, and that you are wrong in ge tting affected in 
the way you do. I am not precisely pf his way of thinking, for 
1 Ann quite understand the indignation you must feel, and I 
should not at ail ho surprised if your whole life suffered from 
its effects. And 1 do fear that. You have left us, have you 
not? Well, I do not presume to sit in judgment on your 
resolution, 1 dare not do so, and I implore you to forgive me 
for the reproaches 1 have levelled at you. v 1 teel that, if I were 
in your place, 1, like yourself, should withdraw from the world. 
Bun I shall not let mother know anything about that. On the 
contrary, 1 shall always talk to her abuut you. and shall tell 
her, on your behalf, that you will be sure to come and see her. 
Do not bb anxious about her in any way. I shall make it a 
point to reassure her, and ^u, on your part, cause her no pain : 
but come, if only once. Remember always that she is your 
mother ! And my only object in paying you this visit to 
tell you,” said Dounia, rising/** that if, by chapee, you needed 
me — whatever might be the piir{K)se— that I Wi»uld l)e yours in 
life, as in death. Call, and I will come.* Farewell!” She 
turned on her heel, and moved tow'ards the door. 

“Dounia!” exclaimed Riskolnikoff, getting up and ad- 
vancing, *'this Razoumikhin Dmitri Prokofitch is a most 
excellent man.” 
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Dounia slightly blushed. ‘‘What of that? ” she asked, after 
a moment’s interval. • 

“He is an active, hard-working, honest fellow, Capable of 
sincere attachment. Farewell, Dounia ! ** ^ 

The girl had l)ecome perfectly crimson, but a sudden fear 
look po.ssession of her. “But surely, brother dearest, we^re 
not parting for ever? You are not telling me your last 
wishes? ” 

“Never mind Farewell!” He moved away towards 

the window. She waited another moment, looking at him 
anxiously, and withdrew sadly troubled. 

No, it was not indifference he experienced concerning his 
sister, 'fhere had been one moment, and that the last one, 
when he felt a violent desire to clasp her in his arms, to bid 
good-bye, and tell her all ; and yet he could not even maRe^up 
his mind to hold hi^ hand out to her. “ Perhaps, later on, she 
might shudder at sucii a recollection — she might even say 
I had stolen a kiss ! liesules. would slie be able to*bcar such 
a confession ? ” he added mtmtally, a moment or two Jlftcr- 
ward.s. “No, she could not; women like her can di) no such 
thing ” And oncr more his thoughl.s turned on Sonia. 

A cool breezr was blowing in at the window. It was geitin|^ 
dusk. Suddenl;., Raskolnikoff look up his cap anrl w'ent out. 
Of course he was neither able nor anxious to worry himself 
about )hs health. But this continual fear and anguish could 
not fail to have their consequences, and, if fever had not as yet 
laid him low, it was perhaps owing to the artificial strength 
which this moral awakening was temporarily giving him. He 
now wandered about without aim or purpose, 'i'hc sun Imd 
set. For some time Raskolnikodf experienced a form of 
suuciing which, without being specially acute, was uimaik.il)le 
for a character of continuity. He thought oi the fears he 
would have to pass in mortal anxief^^ “a srHrcies of eternity 
within the space of a square foot.” And it was usually of a 
night that this thought haunted hiip most. Under the influence 
of this stupid piifrsical discomfort which sun.set favours, how 
could he hclf) doing foolish th^gs? “I had belter go to 
Sonia, and to Dounia as well I” he muttered, irritated. 
Hearing himself called, he turned round. Lcbcziatniko/l was 
running after him. 

“Why — do you know? — f have been to jour place wanting 
you 1 What do you think ? She has positively done as she 
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said she wnuld, and has started oflf with her children ! Sophia 
Semenovna and I have had all the trouble in the world to find 
them. She is beating a frying-pan, and her children are dancing 
to^thc tune I Poor thiners, they are all in tears. They hang 
about public places and shops, and a lot of gabies are following 
th«yn about I Look sharp ! ** «• 

“And how about Sonia?" asked Raskolnikoff anxiously, 
wl'.ilst doin'; his best to keep up with Andreas Semenovilch. 

“She is quite off her head. I should say, rather, that it is 
('athcrine Ivanovna, and not Sophia Semenovna, who is like 
tliat ; but ids six of one and half a dozen of the other. As for 
Catherine Ivanovna, ids a clear case of insanity. I assure you 
that she is positively deranged. They are all of them about to 
be taken to the station-house, and you < an imagine the efiec: 
thJtt 'will have on her. 'fhoy are ntnr by the waterside, neai 
the bridge — not f.xr horn Sophia Semenovna’s. \Vc are clo^v 
there.” 

I>y the ^canal, not far from the br:d:v% there was a crowd, 
nvih'ily composed of little boys and girls. Catherine Ivanovnas 
harsh and husky voice could already be heard on the budge 
itself. Of a truth, the sight was sinuular en )u.;h to attract the 
attention of the i>assers-by. Wearing a wretched s: raw-hat 
dress ed in her old gown, over which .she had thrown a shawl 
bandana-fashion — Catherine Ivanovna justified but two well 
Ltbtv.iatnikofTs staicmcnts. She was exhausted and panting. 
Her consumptive face more than ever testified to her sufterings 
(for ^Kiople allbcted with this malady look worse out in the 
open than in their own home?), and yet, notwithstanding her 
weakness, she w'a.s [irey to an excitement whicii kept on 
momentarily increasing. She rushed towards her children^ 
scolded them severely, and there, in presence oi every .,ne, 
busied herself with their cht^rcg.aphic and musical educa ion — 
reminded them why thpy had to dance and sing, and then, 
grieved to find them so wanting m intelligence, set about 
beating them. These proceedings she interrupted |jby ad- 
diessing the public. If amongst the crowd she happened to 
i ee a fairly well dressed iiiatp, she would hasten to explain to 
him to what exiremities the children “of a noble, nay, even 
aristocratic, family” were reduced. Did she hear laughter or 
jeering remarks, she would forthwith turn on the propagators 
thereof, and Ix‘gin to bandy word^; with them. 

Many lookers-on certainly tittered — others shook their heads 
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— all inquisiteiy watched this crazed woman surrounded by 
rrigh't ned children. As for fiylnu-pan, Lebezialgikol) had 
made a mistake— at all events, RaskolnikofT saw none. By 
way of acroinpaniment, Catherine Ivanovna would beat her 
hands in time, whilst Poletchka sang and Uena and Kolia 
danced. Sometimes she would even try and sing, but as a 
regular thing she would, after a note or two, be interrupted by 
a fit of coughii>g : this would throw her in dcs^>air — lead her to 
( virse her malady, whilst rendering her incapable of checking 
her tears. But what more especially pul her out of temper 
were the tears and fear of Kolia and Lena. As l^ebeziatnikof! 
had said, she liad done her best to dress her children after the 
frishion of street singers. Her little boy wore a s<jrt of red-and- 
uhiie turban to represent a Turk. Not having to 

make Lena a dress, she had confined her adornments to a fed 
I’cad-dress, or, to speak more acc?urately, to the nightcap of the 
•ite SimciO Zakhnritch. 'I'his article wa.s decoratgd with a 
while ostiich feather which once upon a timr* had belonged lo 
Catherine Ivanovna’s grandmclher, and which she had pre- 
served up to tiie present in her trunk as a precious heirloom. 
J’oletchka w'ore her everyday dress. She ne\t‘r left liej^ 
mother s side, guessing her mental derangement, and, lookir?g 
it her timidly, slrr)ve to spate her the siglit of her tears. Tlie 
j liiM wah aiia /iu d to Imd hc;sclf thus in the streets, in the 
inici*.t of cruwd.s. Sonia kept close to Catherine Ivanovna, aftd 
iii>ccasingly implored her to conn; home with her. But 
Caiheiine ronnmed inff^xilile, 

** Don’t t:dk to me, homal*’ she would exclaim, coughing. 
“You don’t know what you ask. you arc more like a chilti. 
Have I not told you that 1 would on no account go back to 
dial drunken Gennau woman? Everybody, the Avh«ie of the 
town, shall see reduced to beegary the children of a hijh-born 
'alher, who h.y.diy served bis courary^Iuring Ins lifetime, and 
wno may l>e said to have died in her service." (Catherine 
Ivanovna bad already succeeded iiv worming this idea into her 
head, and it would now have been impossible to make her 
relinquish it.) “Let^that good for-noihing General be witness 
of our distress! But you must be silly, Sonia ! And you wish 
us to live on you ? No ! wv have ijponged quite enough as it 
ist Is that you, Rodion Romanovilch?" she exdamied on 
fk^eing the latter; and, dartfng towards hipi, she cried: “Do 
make that silly goose understand that this is our^ V'CSt r'ovc ! 
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Pople give alms to organ-grinders, don’t they ? And they 
will he sure to distinguish us trom them ; people will know 
that wo are high-born folk in distress, and, mark my words, 
th.'it vile General will yet have to go about his business ! We 
intend hanging about his place every day, and when the 
Emperor passes there, I will thiow myself at his feet and draw 
his attention to my children, and implore his protection in 
tb(‘ir behalf. He is the father of the friendless, and what’s 
more, he is merciful ~ you’ll sec how he will protect us. .Xnd 

as for that atrocious General Liena, keep straight I Now, 

Kolia, just you go throir/h that step once more ! And what 
mav you be whining and sniggering about? Will there never 
he any end to that ? What are you afraid of, you silly ? Lord ! 
what arn 1 to do with them, Rodion Romanovitch ? If you 
only knew how dense they are I There is nothing to be <ione 
with them ! ” 

('atheripe herself was almost in tears (this did not, howeve*. 
[irevent her incessant chattel) whilst drawing Raskolnikoffs 
attiAition to her woebegone charges. The young man did his 
best to persuade her to go home again ; thinking to appeal to 
her vanity, he even reminded her *that it was not seeml> irt 
ramble about pulilic thoroughfaies like so many organ-grinders, 
especially in the case of persons purposing to open a boarding- 
school for young ladies of rank. 

“A boarding-school — hah! hah! hah! What a joke!” ex- 
claimed Catherine Ivanovna, who was immediately t.ikcn with 
a violent coughing -fu. “No, Rodion Rbmanovitch, that vision 
has collapsed ! Everybody has forsaken us ! And as for that 
t^fencral — you must know, Rodion Romanovitch, that I threw 
at his head the inkstand which 1 lound on the hall-table side 
by side with the sheet on which visitors registered tiieir names. 
And wh'en I had inscribed mine, I threw the ink-well and ran 
away. Oh ! the contemiptible cowards I But I snap my 
fmgt'rs at the lot ol them, for I shall support my own children, 
and nobody shall catch me bowing and scraping 1 has 

had more than enough to put up with!” she added, drawing 
his attention to Sonia. “PoJetchka, how much money have 
we got together? Show your takings! What! only two 
kopecks? Scurvy lot ! Tljey give nothing, but persist, for all 
that, in following us about, whilst making game of us all the 
time! Now, what* can that idiot be laughing at?” (She 
pointed to some one in the crowd.) '*But it’s all Kolia’s 
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fault, her pig-heariedness is the cause of every one's merriment! 
What do you want, Poletch^a? Speak in French. I have 
given you some lessons, and you ought to know a sentence or 
two ! If you don’t do that, how can you expect peoplw to 
know lhai you are of good stock, that you are well brought up 
and not common wandering rflinsiicls? We don't mear» to 
have anything to do with trumpery songs, 1 ran tell you, we 
intend to go in for nothing but troubadour ballads. 

“ but wliat are wc going to sing now, for you keep on intcr- 

rijpiing me, and we I ought to tell you, Rodion RomanO’ 

vilch, that we iiave stoj'ped here to choose our programme, for, 
ab you may suppose, we have been taken ejuite unawares, 
having nothing prepared, so really want some kind o! re 
hearsal ; and then wc nv^an to go to the Nevsky Prospect, 
where there are no end 01 nobility. Of course, they will know 
us in a rncmient. I^ena knows the * Little Farm * very well, tl.e 
only Lhing is, that it’s getting rather stale, for you^ln ar it al: 
over the place. We ought to go in for something more 
elaborate. Now’ th<*n, Polya, give me some kind of idea ; do 
conu! to your iiu^thtr's help* My poor memory is cjuite gone! 
By li’ic-by, whv shouldn’t sing. on his sword the* huss^ 
leans'? No, I haw got something better than that: let us 
sin.: in French, the song of * Five sous ! ' 1 have taught it you, 

don't you remember? And, as it happens to be a I‘'ren< b 
song, people will see in a moment that you belong to (he 
upper ten. and that will make it all the more touching. We 
might even add, ‘Now to the wars our Marlborough goes!’ 
that wc»ulii be all the more desirable, especially nr, this happens 
to be a riiildren's ditty which is in use in every guod house *as 
a lull.il^y : 

*Nou to ibe war> our Marllx»routTn goes ; 

When he'll come back deuo* 01. ly know.\.’** 

• 

She commenced to sing. ” But no ! — ‘ Five sous ! * that's the 
song. Now then, Kolia, strike four attitude, a little more 
smart ; and as ioP you, Lena, face me ; and Polcichka and 1 
will play the accompjnimcnt : 

• Five sc»u>, five 

To stall housekeepiiij^ wi»h ’ 

Hah I bah! hah! Poletchka, child, pull«your dress up, it's 
slipping all down your shoulders,” the mothc^ir remarked, 
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coughing. “You know, under present circumstances, yoi/ 
can^t riiinrl your Fs and Q*s too. much. If I were you, Tel jusl 
let them have a peep at my instep to show them that you are 
thi:; children of gentlefolks. Here's another soldier! What 
might you be wanting, tny man ! “ 

A constable was pushing h^is way through the crowd. At 
the same time there stepped forward a gentleman, about fifty 
years of a:»e, of imposing mien, showing, undi-r his cloak, an 
olficial umform. This new-comer, whose lace expressed 
sincere compassioji, \vuie a decoration on his breast, a circuin 
stance which caused Catherine Ivanovna exquisite pleasmo. 
and did not fail to produce its effect on the j)oiice-constable. 
He silently handed to Catht'nne a three-rouble note. On 
re 9 eiving this donation, she bowed with the ceremonious 
politeness of a well-bred woman. 

“Many thanks, sir!” she commenced in a tone full o. 

dignity — “The causes which have redii<*ed us to Tak^ 

care of the money, Poletclika. You see there are still generous 
and high-nundcci men left, ready to help a high-born darne 
reduced to misery. 'I'he orphans you aee here, sir, belong .o r. 
pleat family, 1 nrght go so far as toViy tiiat they are connected 
with the highest in the land. And that horrid Ceneral was 
eating spring chickLMis, and stamping about in hi.; tantrum'^ 
because 1 had dared to disturb him. * Vour Excellency/ 1 
s»a*id to him, ‘you no doubt remember Simon Zakluritch; take 
upon yourself tlie rare of the orphans he h.is leit behind ; on 
his buiiul-cUiy one of his daughters was slandered by the bases: 
of men.’ J lore’s tnis soldier again I Do protect me I” ahe 
exclaimed, addressing the official m the cloak, “ Why should 
this soldier Listen on me I.ke that? W'e have already been 
diiven put of Moschtrichanskaya Street- Wiiat may you want, 
you foul?" 

*• People are not allowed to cau.^,. :>candal in the streets. 
M ind your behaviour, if you please ! ” * 

“Mind your own behavic.ur! I am in the same posftion as 
oigan grinders ; please leave me alv-nc !” ** 

“ Oigan grinders must have a licence^’ you have gut none, 
and you cause a crowd to gather. What is >oar address ?” 

“What, a licence ?’' shouted Catherine Ivanovna. “I 
buried my husband to-day, aud tliat’s surficienC licence I 
tiu-Lild hope I” 

“ Madam,, madam, pray be calm ! ” interposed the gentle- 
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man in the cloak ; permit me to accompany you home ; you 
are not in your place in this c^8wd — you are ill/’ , 

Sir, you know nothing ; allow me to inform you I ” crk\\ 
Catherine Ivanovna. “We are going to the Nevsky Pro»i>ttci. 
Sonia, Sonia! Where is she gone to? What is she cr>Mng 
about? What ever is the nfhtter with you all? Kolia, 
i-ena, where are you?*' she inquired, with sudden anxiety. 
“ Foolish, foolish children 1 Kolia ! Lena ! What has become 
of them ? ” 

On seeing a soldier wlio was about to take them into 
custody, Kolia and l..ena, who were already much frightened 
at the presence of the crowd and the strange l>e!iaviour of 
their mother, had been seized with a species ol panic, and 
taken to their heels. Poor Catherine Ivanovna, werping^and 
wailing, rushed in pursuit. Sonia and Poletchka followed ht^r. 

“Sonia, make them come back ; call them I Oh, the stupid, 
ungrateful children! Polya! catch them up. It for you 

1 ** But as she ran her foot cauglit in some kind of 

obsit^cle, and she fell. • 

“She is hurt; she is all o\er blood. Lord I cried SonLi, 
stooping over her. • ^ 

A crowd was not slow in gathering round both women. 
Ra^kolnik<jfr and LelvzialnikoiT were the first to hurry up, in 
.'.ildilion to the olticiai and the constable. “ Move on, move 
on ! ” the latter continued to exclaim, whilst doing his bt st to 
drive away the lookers on. But, on careful examination, it 
transpired that Catlierfhe Ivanovna had not been iiurt in the. 
way Sonia had fancied, and tliat the blood which stained the 
pavement had spurted from her luug.*>. • 

*• I know what that means," whispeied the gentleman in the 
cloak to the tvro young men, “that is comsumption ; blood 
spurts out in that manner, and then the patient gets (hoked. 
Not so very long ago, I saw an instan*^^ oi it at the house of a 
L.dy-relative. She lost close upon a pint of blood ejuite 
unexpectedly. Nothing can be d^ie for her. She will die," 
“This way, this way, to rny lodgings!” implored Sonia. 
“That is where I am living, Thp second house, rny lodging. 
Quick, quick ! Sena for a medical man. Good Lord 1 ” she 
went on, going from one to anothei^ 

Thanks to the active intervention of the cloaked officer, 
matters were soon arranged; even the constable helped to 
move Catherine Ivanovna. She was, however, ^nearly dead 
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wiien placed on Sonia’s bed. The hemorrhage continued for 
some little time, but the patienX soon came to herself again. 
In addition to Sonia and Rasicolnikoff, Ixbeziatnikoff and the 
official entered the room. They were soon joined by the 
constable, after having first dispersed the idlers, several of 
wliom had accompanied the 'dreary procession as far as the 
doorway. Poletchka came back, leading the two trembling 
and weeping fugitives. KapernasumofTs people likewise 
hurried in ; the tailor,, a lame and one-eyed man, was a 
singular typo, with hair and beard like pig’s bristles; his wife 
.seemed scareil, which was, however, her normal look ; the 
children’s faces expressed a condition of stupefied surprise. 
Suddenly Svidrigaiio/T appeared amongst those present. Not 
knowing that he inhabited this house, and not remembering 
having even seen him in the crowd, Raskolnikoff was greatly 
surprised at their meeting. There was a talk as to the 
advisabili^v of sending for a doctor and a piiest. The gentle- 
man in the cloak, however, considered the resources of art 
of no avail under the circumstances, and said as much to 
Raskolnikoff ; nevertheless, he did what was necessary to 
pbtain for the patient both spiritual and medical assistance. 
It was Kapetnasumoff who took upon himself to go in search 
of a medical man, Catherine Ivanovna was now, fortunately, 
somewhat more at east*, and the hemorrhage h.id ceased for the 
time being. I'he wretched woman cast a sickly, but sharp 
and penetrating look on Sonia, who, pale and trembling, was 
sponging her brow with a handkerchief. At last she begged to 
be propped up. In this position they raided her on the bed, 
holding her on both sides, 

“Where are the children?” she asked in a feeble voice. 
“Have you brought them home, Polya? Oh, the silly creatures ! 
And what could have induced you to run away ? ” Once more 
blood covered her parched lips. She looked round the room. 
“And this is how you live, is it, Sonia? I had not even paid 
you a single visit, and to come under such circumst^ces 1 ” 
She cast a pitying glance on the girl. “We Lave lived on yon, 
Sonia, Polya, Lena, Kolia, opme here, ^ere they are, Sonia, 
take them all. I entrust them to your hands. 1 am wearied ! 
I'he game is up I Let m^go, let me die in peace.’* She was 
obeyed ; and sank back on her pillow. 

“What say you?^a priest? I am not in need of one. Do 
any of you happen to have a rouble to spare ? My conscience 
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is free from sin ! And, even were it not, God must forgive me. 
He knows how I have suflere^l If he does not forgive me, so 
much the worse for me.” Her- ideas were getting more and 
nioie confused. Sometimes she would start, would look roifhd 
and recognize for a moment those who were near to her, hut 
delirium soon overpowered her 8nce more. She breathed ifvSth 
difficulty, a kind of gurgling was heard in her throat. ** I said 
to him : ‘ Your Excellency I ' ” she exclaimed stopping at every 
word. “That Amalia Ludvignovna—— Ah! Lena, Kolia 1 
your 4iand on your hip — smarter, smarter than that, glide, 
slide ! Stamp with your feet — gracefully I 

Diamonds and pearls arc thine * 

What comes next? That*s the song for us — 

‘And ryes that ever brightly shinr, 

Maiden, what wilt thou more 

Ah, yes, indeed I AVhat more can the silly creature waTtt ? 
II ere" is something more . 

‘ Tn a Daghestanian valh*y, 
beneath a torrid sun ' 

He'w 1 used to like it I Poletchka, dear, your mother loved 
ilui ballad to distraction 1 Your father used to sing ii before 
v.*e were married. Happy days I That sluili be our song ! 
But how? — what? Wl^', I have forgotten, can’t you remind 
me of the rest ? ” 

And, a prey to terrible excitement, she strove to sit up on 
the bed. At last, in a har^^h, broken, and unmusical voice, 
she commenced, drawing breath at every word, whilsriyr face 
expressed increasing terror : ^ 

• 

* In a Daghe»tanian valh'y, 

Bcrcatn a torrid sun, 

Sore wounded in the t«rrast *• 

• 

Suddenly Catherine Ivamivna dhurst into tears, and with 
poignant grief she criea, “Your Excellency, protect the orphans! 
in memory of former hospitality received at the hands ot Simon 
Zakharitch I It might even be called princely ? Ah ! ” she 
shuddered forth all of a sudden and as if trying to recall where 
she was ; then she looked with a sort of anguish ai all the by- 
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standcrsy but only recognized Sonia, and seemed surprised to 
see her there, ** Sonia, Sonia\” she exclaimed in gentle and 
tender accents : ** S<;nia, dearest, are you here ? '' She was 
once more propped up. *' Enough ! All is over I I am done 
lor I cried tlie sick woman with an accent of bitter despair, 
and she allowed her head to sfnk again on the pillow. 

Once more she became drowsy, but it was not for long. 
Her ghastly and fleshless face fell back, her mouth opened, 
i:er legs stretched convulsively, she heaved a heavy sigh, and 
died. Sonia, more dead than alive herself, threw herself on 
the corpse, clutched it in her arms, and leaned her head on the 
(lead woman’s lean bosom. Poletchka, in her turn, kissed her 
mother’s feet, in the midst of sobs. Too young ns yet to 
ii^d^rstand what had happened, Kolia and Li-iia had none the 
less a suspicion of a terrible catastrophe They twined their 
arms round each other's necks, and, after having looked hard 
at one aripther, burst into tears. I'he dres.ses they wore wer*' 
their aciobatic suits; the one in a turban, the other wearing a 
ni^tcap trimmed with an ostrich-feather. How did the 
“honorary certificate ” get all at once on the bed, side by side 
*wilh Catherine Ivanovtia ? For tfiere it was, on tlv; pillow. 
Raskolnikoff saw it with his own eyes. He went towards thtt 
window. Lebeziatnikoff hastened to do the same. 

“ Dead ! ” said Andreas Semenovitch. 

* And now Svidrigailoflf drew near to them. “ Rodion 
Komanovitch, I want a word with you.” 

Lebeziatnikoff immediately made* room, and discreetly 
moved away. Nevertheless, SvidngailofT thought it advisable 
to tjiko Raskolnikoff aside, who, on his part, was much puzzled 
by such proceedings. 

“ A| for the whole of this business — I mean the burial, and 
so on — 1 purpose Ixung responsible. You know that it will 
cost something, and 1 have told you before that 1 have more 
than I want. Poletchka and the two younger ones 1 purpose 
getting into an orphanage, «where they will be taken goc% car'^ 
of. 1 sliall also invest a sum of flfteecn liundred roubles in 
lavour of them all, till the time of |hejr majority, so that 
Sophia Semenovna may have no anxiety on the score of their 
maintenance. As tor hec, I pur^) 08 e drawing her out of the 
mire, for she is a good creaturp, is she not? Very well, tell 
Kuxodia Romanovna the use 1 have made of her money.'* 

** Why sq generous ? ” asked Raskolnikoff 
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'* Sceptical as everl'* replied Svidriga'iloflf, with a laugh. 

* Have 1 not told you that llys money was of no use to me? 
Veiy well, then, give me credit for acting from humanity. But 
j)erhaps you do not admit anything of the kind? After aM/' 
he added, pointing to the corner where the corpse was resting 
“that woman, at all events, wib not 'vermin,* like a certtii* 
old money-lender. Do you grant that it was 'better for her In 
die,* and that Looshin continued living to do infamous things? 
W- ithout my help, for instance, Poletchka would be condemned 
the same existence as her sister.*' 

His somewhat spiteful tone of voice was full of suggestive 
meaning, and whilst speaking he did not take his eyes oi)* 
RaskolnikofTs face. I'he latter gr('W pale, and felt a chill on 
^'earing almost the identical words he had made use of in^l^is 
conversation with Sonia. He started back and eyed Svidri 
L^aiiofT with a singular look. “How do you know that?’* he 
stammered forth. • 

“Why, 1 live there, on the other side of that wall, ^ in 
Madapie Rcsslich's rooms. She is a dear old friend of mine. 

1 am Sophia Semenovna’s next-door neighbour.” 

"You art ?” * , 

“ I am,” continued Svidrigailoff, writhing with laughter, 
‘and I give you my word of honour, my dearest Rodion 
Romanovilrh, iliat you have greatly inurested me. I told 
you we should meet again — in fact, 1 had a foreboding to that 
eflert. Well, wc: have met, as you sec And you shall .see 
how well favoured 1 ain, and that people can yet manage to 
live with mCi” 



PART VL 


CHAPTER I. 

This was a stranj»<* time for Raskolnikoff: it seemed as if a 
haze had fallen upon him, and \vrappcd him in an impenetrable 
and gloomy solitude. In recalling the time, long afterwards, 
ho recollected that his powers of perception were dim and 
inelastic, and that this hazy condition lasted, with the excep- 
tion of rare interv:ds, right up to the final catastrophe. He 
was fully*convinced that hi.s errors had been numerous in 
ma^iy cases — for example, as regards the d.iu-, time, and order 
of many events. At last, when trying to bring back reminis- 
cences of past times, and explaining them to himself, he was 
often obliged to admit outside evidence to assist him. One 
incident he would confound with another, or regard another 
as the consequence of an act which, perhaps, existed in his 
imagination only. At times he experienced a sickly dis- 
turbing fear which gradually worked itself up into a state of 
panic-stricken terror. Then he recollected that there were 
moments, hours, and even days when complete a{>athy held 
1pm, a complete contrast to the terror spoken of, and like to 
death itself. 

In such days as these, far from wishing clearly to survey his 
position, he strove to avoid all contemplation of his state. 
Such circumstances of daily life as required prompt solution, 
he was, of course, obli^fcd to be inter»*sicd in, but he was only 
too glad to bury in oblivion and avoid just those questions 
which were for him of mbst vital moment Principally the 
question of Svidrigai'lofT disturbed him — mind stopped at 
him. With Svidrigai toffs Ifearful andvtoo plainly expressed 
words in Sonia’s chamber, at the time of Catherine Ivanovna’s 
death, the thoughts of Raskolnikoff took a new departure. 
But, notwithstanding this new^ fact greatly upset him, he 
resolutely refrained from bestowing any thought upon the 
mailer. Semetimes. when his feet led him to soo^ distant 
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and solitary part of the town, apd he found himself seated in a 
miserable drinkshop without Ariowing how he got ^ there, it 
would suddenly strike him that he must see this man at once, 
as soon as possible, and claim a prompt and full explanation* 
Once, in passing some place, j^e recollected that it was here 
on one occasion he had given a rendezvous to Svidrigailoflf. 
One morning he rose before dawn and was astonished to find 
his bed had been under a bush, upon the bare earth ; why he 
was there he knew not. Casually, he came across SvidrigailolT 
twice during the few days following the death of Cathcrir.e 
Ivanovna — on both occasions near Sonia’s quarters, where 
RaskoInikofT aimlessly loitered. They simply exchanged a few 
ordinary words, never approached the great point ; it would 
seem that was avoided by common consent. The bo^iy 
Catherine Ivanovna still lay in the room. SvidrigailofT in- 
formed Raskolnikoft that the children of Catherine Ivanovna 
were provided for ; that, thanks to some inHueiuial friends of 
his and the means of the orphans, they were placed in \try 
good Ijands. He also touched upon Sonia, and promised him- 
self to visit RaskoInikofT, ^nd confer with him upon certain 
affairs. This conversation took place on the staircase. Svidri-* 
gailoft w^as looking straight in Raskolt)ikofl'’s eyes when, break- 
in" the silence in a low voice, the former asked : 

“What has come over you, Rodion Romanovitch? you 
listen, but seem to be in a daze ; pluck up your spirits, man. 
We must have a talk together — pity 'tis Tm so busy. Ah ! 
Rodion RomaFioviich,” added he suddenly, “how necessa.y it 
is to a man to have air — air alone, all air," » 

He stepped aside to make room for a priest and his clerk, 
who came to perform the service of the dead. SvidrigailofT 
was particular that this duty should be performed twice b day. 
They parted, and, after a moment of mdecision, RaskoInikofT 
followed the popt into Sonia’s room. * He stood upon the 
threshold. The service commenced softly and sad. The idea 
of death always invoked in RaskoInikofT a sort of mystical 
awe, which had always kept him away from such celebrations. 
Besides, now there was $omethin| still more awful to him. 
He looked on the children ; all were on their knees round the 
body. Poletchka cried. Near tbetn, and silently weeping, 
Sonia prayed. “All these days she has never looked at me, 
or spoken a word,” Raskolnikoff suddenly th*ought The sun 
ahone clearly into the room, the fumes of the incense rolled 
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along the ceilinf^, and the priest read from his book : ** Give 
unto her^ O Lord, thy eternal pfiace/’ 

RaskolnikofT remained during the whole service, and, upon 
its conclusion, went up to Sonia. She took him by both hands 
and inclined her head upon his shoulders. This marked 
demonstration took RaskofnikofiT completely by surprise. 
“Howl Sonia?” Betraying not the slightest aversion to- 
wards him, her hand as firm as possible. It iras the height of 
personal abnegation. At least, this was the construction he 
placed upon the action. Sonia did not speak, and Raskob 
oikofT, pressing her hand, left the room. He felt fearfully 
oppressed. If it were possible to go at once into perfect 
solitude even for life, he would have felt happy ; however, that 
W 3 a» impossible, for, although he was almost always alone, in 
reality he could never feel so. Strange to say, the more 
solitary the plac(*, trie more Raskolnikoff felt haunted by an 
invisible tprcsence, which, however, did not so much terrify as 
irr,\tate him. Then he hastened back to life again, mixing with 
the crosvd, and frequenting the cafes and dramshops. 

One evening he passed a whole hour in an eating-house 
^listening to some singing he pronounced agreeable. But 
towards the end he became uneasy again, the remorse of 
conscience awoke in him. ” Have 1 nothing to do but listen 
to songs?” And he recollected the fearful question that was 
awaiting solution. ** Better the strife ! lictter Porphyrius 1 
better SvidrigailofT ! Hurrah for the battle and attack, come 
whence it may ! Yes, yes ! ” thought he. 

^ He jumped up and rushed out of the tavern. Thoughts of 
his mother and sister threw him into extreme agitation. On 
this night he woke up before the dawn, found himself under a 
tree op Krestovsky Island, and, trembling with fever, made the 
best of his way home. wVfter some hours of sleep, the fever 
left him, but he did ndt rise until hue — at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. He called to mind that this was the d;w of the 
funeral of Catherine Ivanovna, and he felt glad ihdik lie was 
not present. Natasia brought him his dinber, and he ate with 
a very good appetite, alrooal with aviditjr. His head felt much 
clearer, and his spirits were brighter than they had been for 
many a day. As usual, cbe was astomsh.d at the excessive 
depression that had been upon hiin* The door now opened, 
and Razoumikhio' entered. 

” Ah ! eating ? Then there’s not much the matter,^ said the 
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visitor, taking a chair and seating himself at the table opposite 
Raskolnikofif. Razoumikhin annoyed and did not trouble 
inmself to conceal the fact He spoke with evident temper — 
without, however, raising his voice. It was easy to discern ihut 
his mission was a serious one. ** Listen ! ” he commenced in a 
firm tone. There’s no making ^ead or tail of you and yoUr 
ways; now, don’t think I am come to cross-examine you. 
That’s not my wish ; on the contrary, it is very probable, if you 
olfered to tell me your secrets, 1 should not listen to you. 1 am 
simply come to satisfy myself on one point Are you out of 
your mind or are you not ? There certainly exists the idea that 
you are on the road to it I am quite inclined to endorse 
that opinion — firstly, judging from your incredible and almost 
swinish behaviour ; and, secondly, your conduct of late towaj^4s 
your mother and sister — only a fool or a cad would have acted 
like you, unless you are a lunatic ” 

** Have you seen them lately ? ” 

•* Just now. Have you not seen them all this time? T^ll 
me now, where do you hide yourself all day ? I myself have 
been here three times to-day. Your mother was taken very ill 
l..st evening, but she would See you. Kuxodiu Romanovna did > 
all she could to dissuade. Nothing would prevent her. * If 
he is ill and his mind is deranged, who is there to nurse him if 
not his own mother ? ’ She was dreadfully agitated, and as we 
could not leave her alone, we all came over here and tried to 
soothe her all the way. Behold, you were out 1 She sat down 
and waited ten minutes m silence. At last she stood up and 
said, * If he can go out, he is not ill, his mother is forgotten, it 
does not become me to sue for his affection — let us go away r 
When at home again, she began crying bitterly. * 1 see/ she 
said, ’his time is not for us.’ Her idea is tha( .’jophia 
Semenovna is either your fianckt or youjr mistress. I called on 
her to see how things stood. I went and saw a oofhn and a 
host of wailing children. Sophia was busy putting them into 
mourning, but you were not there 1 • I returned and reported 
the result to EuxocSa Romanovna. Evidently, love was not 
the explanation — more^probably the other reason, and, now, 1 
behold you coolly sitting here, devouring boiled beef, as if you 
had not tasted food for days. Your cental condition does not 
inteifere with your appetite— ;but you are not mad. No, no, 
ril swear. Nevertheless, I’ve done with |K>u, and am not 
going to ^ crack my head over your mysteries, l^only came 
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here to have a row and relieve my feelings. 1 now know what 
to do 1 ” I 

‘•What are you going to do? ^ 

“ That is nothing to you ! ** 

“ You will start drinking." 

“How do you know?" Kazoumikhin was silent. “You 
always were a pretty intelligent man and never were mad,” he 
observed suddenly with warmth. “You are right, and 1 am off 
for a drink. Good-bye ! ” and he prepared to go. 

“1 w^as speaking to my sister about you, the day before 
yesterday,” said RaskolnikofT. 

Razoumikhin paused. “About me? But where did you see 
her, then?" asked Razoumikhin, changing colour. He was 
agitated. 

“She came here alone, and we talked together." 

“She?” 

. “Ves,«he " 

*,‘What did you say — I mean about me?" 

“I told her that you were very good-hearted, honest, and 
persevering. 1 did not tell her that you love her, because she 
, knows it.” 

“She knows it ?" 

“ Well, now, wherever I go or whatever may become of me, 
you must be their good providence. 1 give them into your 
hands, Razoumikhin. 1 toll you this because I am certain that 
you love her, and am convinced of the purity of your heart. 1 
know, also, that she is well disposed towards you, if she does 
not love you already. Now, decide for yourself whether to go 
drinking or not?" 

“ Rodka — you see — devil take it ! What are you going to 
do? ilf it is a secret — well, let it be; but 1 know this much, 
nnd am certain your notions are all moonshine, and have 
nothing serious about them. Well, well, you are a good fellow 
— the best of good fellows.” 

“ 1 was about to add, only you interrupted me, that Jt»u were 
quite right to leave my secrets alone ; don\ worry about them, 
all will come out in time, «nd when t^ey should. Yesterday 
a man told me that air was necessary to every man. Air ! 
air I 1 am thinking aboui going to him to ask him what he 
meant." ^ 

Razoumikhin stood in doubt, an idea came into his head« 
“ He is a political conspirator, no doubt, on the eve of some 
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despeiate ▼enture. Om it really be that Dounia is privy to it 
all? Then he added aloud.. weighing each word: /^Euxodia 
Romanovna comes here to see you, and you yourself wish to 
see a man who says you want air. Perhaps that letter cUme 
from some such p>er8on?” he said, apart. 

“What letter?” 

A letter she received yesterday which upset her — in fact, 
very much. 1 was about to speak of you when she bade me be 
silent. Then she said that perhaps we might be separated very 
soon, and began to pour out.^ her thanks ; and finally withdrew 
hastily in agitation.” 

“She received a letter?” Raskolnikoff repeated. 

“ Yes, a letter — and you did not know ? ” 

They were both silent a minute. •» ^ 

“ Adieu, Rodion 1 There once was a time, my friend — but 
now, good-bye, good-bye. You will not find me drinking now, 
there is no need.” He went out quickly, but had haadly closed 
the door upon himself, when he reopened it and said : *^By- 
ihe-by, you recollect that murder — Porphyrius’s affair — the old 
woman ? Well, they've discovered the murderer, who has con- 
fessed all. Fancy, it is odb of those very two workmen 1 used 
to defend so hotly 1 Can you believe, all that scene of fighting 
and laughter on the stairs was simply concocted to divert 
suspicion. What depth, what cunning, it is almost incredible ; 
but he has confessed it How 1 was taken in ! He is the 
very incarnation of dissimulation.” 

“ Tell me, 1 beg, wh^re have you gleaned this, and why you 
take so much interest in the affair?” asked Kaskolnikoff wi^li 
evident emotion. 

“What a question, Porphyrius told roe among other person;. 
He knows all about it.” 

“ Porphyrius ? ” 

“ Porphyrius.” 

“ What — what did he say?** asked Raskolnikoff anxiously. 

“ He explained it to me very lucidly, psychologically — you 
know his way.” • 

“He explained — he himself?” * 

“ Himself, good-bye, I have no time for more. There 

was a time when 1 thought Ah 1 Well Some other 

time. What need is there to^drink, you intoxicate me without 
wine. I am drunk, Rodki^Vithout wine, 4 am drunk. Ahl 
Good-bye. 1 will come again very soon.” He departed 

N 
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is a conspirator, undoubtedly,” Razoumikhin decided 
as he mads his way downstairs. ,^*And he has drawn his sister 
in, very likely, and congenial to her character. They have 
had interviews; now I can understand many of her words and 
allusions. All chimes in. Besides, what other solution is 
there? 1 used to think— oh/ Lord, what did I not think? 
Such horrible thoughts I How well it is that Mikolka has 
confessed. His illness, his strange behaviour, even long ago 
at the University how sombre his thoughts were 1 But what 

does the letter signify, from whom is it ? 1 suspect But, 

no, I will make sure first.’* He thought of Uounia, and his 
heart beat. 

RaskolnikofT, as soon as Razoumikhin had departed, rose, 
approached the window, then marched up and down the room, 
quite unmindful of the small space there was, and finally sat 
down again on the sofa — he felt as if renovated once more. It 
was necesLary to come to an issue. Yes, yes, this entombment 
mtut end. The thought of Mikolka with Porphyrius took his 
breath away, whilst the scene with Sonia exercised a sense of 
dissatisfaction. He had agreed with her that his burden was 
too heavy to be borne. And SvidrigailofP, he was an enigma. 
Svidrigailoff disgusted him, but still he was not such a for- 
midable person as Porphyrius. Ah ! Porphyrius was a bird 
of another feather. 

"So Porphyrius explains to Razoumikhin Mikolka’s guilt 
psycliologically, once more his damnable theories ! But, how 
can Porphyrius believe for a single moment in Mikolka's guilt, 
apd that scene, eye-to-eye, which admitted of all but one inter- 
pretation? All Mikolka’s assertions could never efface the 
effect of that interview from Porphyrius's mind. But what?” 
continced Raskolnikoff dubiously. " A«ter the scene in the 
corridor, no doubt he ran straight away to Porphyrius. But 
how could he be duped? He has some aim, what is it? 
There has been plenty of time since the morning — much. 
And I have seen nothing Porphyrius. The mormvil the 
portent.” 

Raskolnikoff took up his cap and made for the door, deep in 
thought. For the first time he felt in the best of health, really 
well. must finish witla Svidri^iloff, the sooner the better, 
and besides, he expects me to visit him.” At this moment 
snch a hatred arose in his heart that he could have murdered 
either of the two detestable persons, Svidrigailoff or Porphyrins. 
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^ We shall see — we shall see I said he to himself. He opened 
the door, and encountered Pofphyrius face to face. .The latter 
entered. Raskolnikoff staggered for a moment, but quickly 
recovered. The visit did not dismay him. Perhaps this is 
the finale, but why does he come upon me like a cat, with 
muffled tread? Can he have b^n listening?'' t 

''You did not expect visitors, Rodion Komanovitch?" said 
Porphyrius, smiling graciously. I have been thinking for a 
long time oi calling on you, and, as 1 was passing, I thought 1 
might drop in for a lew minutes. Where are you off to? 1 
won’t detain you long, only the time to smoke .i cigaictte, if 
you will allow me ? ” 

“Be seated, Porphyrius Petrovitch, be scaled,'* said Raskoh 
mkoCf to his guest, assuming such an air of friendship thgt he 
himself could have been astonished at his own affability. TRus 
the victim, in fear and trembling for his life, at lU't does not 
feel the knife at his throat. He seated himself in front of 
Porphytius, and gazed upon him without flinching, rorphvrius 
blinked a little, and commenced rolling his cigarette. 

^ Speak! s()eak!" Raskolnikoff mutely cried in his heart. 
“What are you going to say?” 


CHAPTER II. 

"On I these cigarettes 1” Porphyrius Petrovitch commenced at 
last, " they'll be the death of ui^ and yet I can’t give them up 1 
1 am always coughing— a tickling in the throat is setting m, 
and 1 am asthmatical. I have been to consult Botkine of late; 
he examines every one of his patients at least ha]f«an hour at 
a time. After having thumped and bumped me about Tor ever 
so long, he told me, amongst other things : ' Tobacco is a bad 
thing for you — your lungs are aflected’ That's all very w ell, 
but how am I to go without my tobacco? What am 1 to use 
as a substitute?* Unfortunately I can’t drink, hah! hah! 
Everything is relative^ I suppose, Rodion Romanoviich ? ” 
“There, he is beginning with some more of his legal 
palaver 1 ” Raskolnikoff growled to ^imself. His late interview 
with the magistrate sud^nly occurred to him, at which anger 
aflbeted his mind * « 

^Did you know, by>the*by, that 1 called on ypu the night 
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befpre last?” continued Porphyrins, looking about ** I was in 
this very room. I happened t6^ be coming this way, just as 1 
am going to-day, and the idea struck me to drop in. Your 
do^r was open — I entered, hoping to see you in the course of 
a few minutes, but went away again without leaving my name 
with your servant. Do you ne^er shut your place ? ” 

Raskolnikoff’s face grew gloomier and gloomier. Porphyrius 
Petrovitch evidently guessed what the latter was thinking 
alK)ut 

” I have called, my dear Rodion Romanovitch, just to clear 
things up a bit. 1 owe you an explanation,” he went on, 
smiling and gently slapping the young man on the knee; but 
almost at the self-same moment his face assumed a serious and 
evpn sad expression, to RaskolnikofTs great astonishment, to 
whom the magistrate appeared in quite a different light. “At 
our last interview, an unusual scene took place between us, 
Rodion, rl somehow feel that I did not behave very well to 
yoiL You remember, I dare say, how wo parted; we were 
()Otn more or less excited. I fear we were wanting in the most 
common courtesy, and yet we are both of us gentlemen.” 

, “What can he be driving at now F ” Raskolnikoff asked him- 
self, continuing his inquisitive scrutiny of Porphyrius. 

“ 1 have come to the conclusion that it would be much better 
for us to be more candid to one another,” went on the magis- 
trate, turning his head gently aside and looking on the ground, 
as if he feared to annoy his former victim by his survey. “We 
must not have scenes of that kind agairt. If Mikolka had not 
turned up on that occasion, I really do not know how things 
would have ended. You are naturally, my dear Rodion, very 
irritable, and 1 must own that 1 had taken that into consideia- 
tion, fqr, when driven in a corner, many a man lets out his 
secrets. I said to, myself, *I could only squeeze tome 

kind of evidence out of him, however trivial, provided it were 
real, tangible, and palpable, different from all my psychological 
inferences!’ That was idea. Sometimes we sudked by 
some such proceeding, but unfortunately thnt does not happen 
every day, as I conclusively discoverec^ on the occasion in 
question. I had relied too much on your character.” 

“But why tell me all tl^ now?” summered Raskolnikoff, 
without in any way undersUnding the object of his ioterlo- 
cutoPs question, c “Does he^ perhaps, think me .feijB|r , 
innocent?”. 
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*^You wish to know why I^tell you this? Because I Ipok 
upon it as a sacred duly to dplailn my line of actiota Because 
1 subjected you, as I now fully acknowledge, to cruel torture. 
I do not wish, my dear Rodion, that you should take mePfor 
an ogre. Hence, by way of ju|tification, 1 purpose explaining 
to you what led up to it I think it needless to account foiPthe 
nature and origin of the reports which circulated originally, as 
also why you were connected with them. There was, however, 
one circumstance, a purely fortuitous one, and which need not 
now be mentioned, which aroused my suspicions. From these 
reports and accidental circumstances, the same conclusion 
became evolved for me. I make this statement it\ all sincerity, 
for it was I who first implicated you with the matter. I do not 
in any way notice the particulars notified on the articles iognd 
at the old woman's. That, and several others of a simiLnr 
nature, are of no kind of importance. At the same time, I was 
aware of the incident which had happened at the policeoffice. 
What occurred there has been told me with the utgno;;! 
accuracy by some one who^has been closely connected with it, 
and who, most unwittingly, had brought things to a head. 
Very well, then, how, under such circumstances, could a mairi 
help becoming biassed? *One swallow does not make a 
summer,’ as the English [)roverb says: a hundred suppositions 
do not constitute one single proof. Reason speaks in that 
way, 1 admit, but let a man try to subject prejudice to reason. 
An examining magistrate, after all, is only a man — hence given 
to prejudice. 

I also remembered, on the occasion in question, the article 
you had published in some review. That virgin effort of yours, 
1 assure you, 1 greatly enjoyed — as an amateur, however, be it 
understo^. It was redolent of sincere conviction,'* of genuine 
enthusiasm. The article was evidenSly written some sleepless 
night under feverish conditions. Thaf author, 1 said to myself, 
whibt reading it, will do better things than that. How, now, 1 
ask you, could I avoid connecting that with what followed upon 
It? Such a tendency was but a natural one. Am 1 saying 
anything I should not? Am I* at this moment committing 
myself to any definite statement? I do no more than give 
utterance to a thought which struck me at the time. What may 
I telUnkiog about now? Nothing — or, at all events, what is 
to it. P'or the time being, P have to deal with 
there are facta which implicate him— ivhat are facts, 
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after all? If I tell you all this /iow» as I am doing, I do so, I 
assure you, most emphaticafiy, that your mind and con- 
science may absolve me from my behaviour on the day of our 
intd^rview. 'Why/ you will ask, 'did you not come on that 
occasion and have my place searched?^ I did so, hah 1 hah 1 
1 Ifent when you were ill in tjed — but, let me tell you, not 
ofhcially, not in my magisterial capacity; but go I did. We 
had your rooms turned topsy-turvy at our very first suspicions, 
but umsonst/ Then I said to myself: 'That man will make 
me a call, he will come of his own accord, and that before very 
long I If he is guilty, he will be bound to come. Other kinds 
of men would not do so, but this one will.’ 

"And you remember, of course, Mr. Razoumikhin’s chatter- 
ing^?* We had purposely informed him of some of our sus- 
picions, hoping that he might make you uneasy, for we knew 
perfectly well that Razoumikhin would not be able to contain 
his indignation. Zametodj in particular, had been struck by 
youi boldness, and it certainly was a bold thing for a person to 
exclaim all of a sudden in an open iraktir: ' I am an assassin I’ 
That was really too much of a good thing. Well, I waited for 
)C>u with trusting patience, and, !<$ and behold, Providence 
sends you ! How my heart did beat when I saw you coming ! 
Now, 1 ask you, where was the need of your coming at that 
time at all? II you remember, you came in laughing immo- 
derately. 'fhat laughter gave me food for thought, but, had 1 
not been vciy prejudiced at the time, 1 should have taken no 
notice of it. And as for Mr. Razoumikhin on that occasion — 
atvl the stone, the stone, you will remember, under which the 
stolen things are hidden? 1 fancied 1 can see it from here; it 
is somewhere in a kitchen-garden — it was a kitchen-garden you 
mentioned to Zametoff, was it not? And then, when your 
article was broached, we #tncied we discovered a latent thought 
beneath every word yod uttered. That was the way, Rodion 
Romanovitch, that my conviction grew little by little, a 'A nd 
yet,' said I to myself, ' all *that may be explained in ^ite a 
different way, and perhaps more rationally.^' After all, a real 

r ‘oof, however slight, would be far more valuable.’ But, when 
beard all about the Ml-ringing, my doubts vanished; 1 fancied 
I had the indispensable proof, and did not seem to care for 
further investigation. r 

" At that moment, I would willingly have paid a 
roubles out ef my own pocket to have seen you, with 
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eyes, walking close to that mao wi|p had called you an assafsin, 
and .to whom you did not d^e 40 give the lie 1 I admit that 
the ravings and sayings of a person suffering from delirium 
should not be taken too seriously. Then, Rodion Romano- 
vitch. how could you be surprised at my conduct towards you ? 
And why, pray, call on me theff ? Some demon, 1 fancy, must 
assuredly have impelled you to do so, and, of a truth, if 
Mikolka had not separated us. You remember his coming in, 
do you not? It was more like a clap of thunder 1 And how 
did 2 receive him ? You remember that I did not attach the 
least faith to his statements, don't you ? When you had gone, 
I continued cross-questioning him. His replies on certain 
points were of so topical a character that 1 was astonished 
myself ; his utterances, however, left me quite incredulous §nd 
I continued like a rock in my previous convictions." 

‘‘Razournikhin told me, however, just now, that at present 
you are convinced of Mikolka’s guilt — you yourwiilf having 
assured him so ! " He could not continue, his breath f|iled 
hinj- 

^*Mr. Kazoumikhin 1" exclaimed Porphyrias Petrovitch, who 
seemed quite happy to hafe at last heard an observation con^ 
from Raskolnikoff. Hah ! hah ! What 1 iiad to do was to 
get rid of Mr. Razoumikhin, who used to come to me with a 
long face, and who has nothing to do with this matter. I 
would rather leave him out, with your permission. As for 
Mikolka, would you like to know what he is like, or at least my 
notion of him ? Firsi*uf all, be is more like a child — he has 
not yet forgotten baby-ways. Without being exactly of craven 
disposition, he is as sensitive as an artist. Don’t laugh if 1 
give him that character. He is unaffected, lively, whimsical. 
When he is in his village he sings, dances, tells stdficg, which 
the country-lads round and about qpme and hear. He will 
drink till he loses his senses — not, I must tell you, that he is a 
sot, but because he cannot throw off the force of example when 
he is with his fellows. He cannol* realize having committed a 
theft by taking (ibssession of the jewel-case he came across. 

* As I found it lying^n the ground,' he says, * I had a perfect 
right to take it.' 

** If one is to believe what his friends from Zaraisk say, he 
most iulve been exceedingly^cligiou.s, for he used to spend bis 
nights in prayer, and was continually reading good books. 
What if old must be true. St. Petersburg has done him no 
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good > for no sooner did t|pbome here than he took up with 
women and drank, and has forgotten about religion. I 
know for a fact tiiai one of cm artists took a great interest in 
hint, and had commenced to give him instruction, and then 
that unfortunate affair came about. The poor fellow gets 
frightened, and manages to get* within the clutches of the law. 
What was to be done? People here cannot get it out of their 
minds that a man wanted by the police must be done for. 
Whilst in prison, Mikolka remembered his earlier religious 
mood. What he wants now is to make atonement of some 
kind or other, and that has been his idea in making a confession 
of guilt. My conviction in connection with this matter is based 
on certain facts he himself is unacquainted with. But he is 
bouiKl to make a clean breast of everything. You think, 
perhaps, that he will persist in his statement to the very end ? 
Wait a bit, and you shall see that he will deny everything. 
Besides, iftin certain respects he has succeeded in giving an air 
of probability to his confession, there are points totally at 
variance with actual facts, which he doe<t not expect himself. 

^^No, batuchka^ Rodion Romanovitch, Mikolka is not the 
teal culprit. We arc face to face Vith a weird and gloomy 
case — a case of a contemporary character, if I may say so — a 
case possessing, in the fullest sense of the word, the hall mark 
of time, and circumstances pointing to a person and life of 
different surroundings. The real culprit is a theorist, a book- 
worm, who, in a tentative kind of way, has done a more than 
bold thing; but tins boldness of his is 'of quite a peculiar and 
oge-sided stamp ; it is, after a fashion, like that of a man who 
hurls himself from the top of a mountain or church-steeple. 
The man in question has forgotten to cut off evidence, and in 
order t9 work out a theory, has killed two persons. He has 
committed a murder, agd yet has not known how to take 
possession of the pelf; what he has U^ken he has hidden under 
a stone. The anguish he experienced whilst hearing knocking 
at the door and the continued ringing of the l>c)l, Ins not 
enough for him ; no, yielding to an irresistible desire of ex- 
periencing the same horroi^ he has positively revisited the 
empty place and once more pulled the bell Let us, if you 
like, attribute the whole o&this to disease— to a semi-dclirious 
condition — by ail means ; but th^re is yet another point to be 
considered : he has committed a murder, and yet continues lo 
look upon himself as a righteous man I No, no^ my dear 
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RodioD Roinanovitch, there is BM^oestion here of Mikolka ; 
he is not the culprit ^ * 

This home-thrust was all th% more unexpected, as it followed 
upon the apology made by the magisirate* Raskolnij^ofi 
trembled in every Umb. “Then, who— who is it — that has 
committed the murder?” he stammered forth, in jerky 
accents. 

The examining magistrate sank back in his chair as though 
astonished at such a question. “ Who committed the murder ?” 
he retorted, as if he could not believe his own ears. “ Why, 

you — you did, Rodion Romanovitchl You ” he adde^ 

almost in a whisper, and in a tone of profound conviction. 

Raskolnikoff suddenly rose, waited for a few moments, and 
sat down again, without uttering a single word. All the 
muscles of his face were slightly convulsed. * * 

“Why, 1 see your lips tremble just as they did the other 
day,” ob^rved Porphyrius Petrovltch, with an air jjf interest. 
“ You have not, I think, thoroughly realized the object of my 
visit, Rodion Romaiiovitch,” he pursued, after a monftnt's 
silence, “ hence your great astonishment. I have called with 
the express intention of* plain-speaking, and to reveal the 
truth.” 

“ It was not I who committed the murder,” stammered the 
young man, defending himself very much like a child caught in 
the act of doing wrong. 

“Yes, yes, it was you, Rodion Rornanovitch, it was you, 
and you alone,” replied the magistrate with severity. 

Both were silent, and, strange to say, this silence lasted 
some ten minutea Leaning on the table, Raskolnikoff pasihd 
his fingers through his hair. Porphyrius Pciiovitch waited 
without showing signs of impatience. Suddenly young 
man looked at the magistrate with scorn. . “ 1 see you are 
returning to your old tracks, Porphynus Petrovitch t You stick 
to your beaten tracks. 1 should have thought that would have 
wearied you in the long run ? ” • 

“Never mind •my tricks! Things would be very different 
if we were in pres<^ce of witnesses; here, however, we are 
talking confidentially. You must own yourself that I have 
not called to hunt you down like^o much game. Confess or 
not, as you think best ; for^the time being, that is nothing to 
me. In either case, my conviction is arriivid at” 

**If jthat is soj why have you called?” asked^ Raskolnikoff 
*s 
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angrily. 1 once more repeiM question I have put you : H 
you think me guilty, why not Iip6e a warrant against me ? ” 

** What *a question 1 But I answer you categorically. 
TOfbegin with, your arrest would not benefit me I ” 

*Ht would not benefit you? How can that be? From the 

moment of being convinced, you ought to 

What is the use of my conviction, after all ? For the 
time being, it is only built on sand. And why should I have 
you placed a/ restf You yourself know why, since you your- 
self ask to be so placed. Supposing you were brought face to 
face with that man, and you were to say to him : ' Had you 

been drinking, yes or no? Who was it that saw me with you? 
1 only took you for what you were, a drunken man I ' What 
could 1 answer, considering that your reply is likely to be a 
mubli more probable one than his statement — after all, a 
purely psychological one — and that, in addition, you would 
come ofT Yictorious in this case, the man being known for a 
drunkard? Have 1 not more than once told you in all 
candour that psychology has a double way of viewing things, 
and that, were it not for that, I have absolutely nothing what- 
e^’er against you for the time being? Of course, I purpose 
having you arrested — 1 have called to give you a hint to that 
effect — and yet I do not hesitate to tell you that 1 shall gain 

nothing by it. The second object of my visit ” 

**Well, and what may that be?*’ asked Raskolnikoff, 
panting. 

I have already told you. I was anxious to account for niy 
behaviour, not wishing to appear in your eyes as an ogre, 
esfiecially — you may believe me or not — as I am all in your 
favour. Considering, therefore, the interest I feel for you, I 
earnestl;^ urge you to go and acknowledge your crime. 1 
called Mfore to give the same advice. It is by far the wisest 
thing you can do-^for you as well as for myself, who will then 
wash my hands of tlie affair. Now, am 1 candid enough?’’ 

Raskolnikoff considered .a moment "Listen A me, 
Porphyrius Petrovitch ! To use your own statement, you 
have against me nothing bqt psychological sentiments, and 
yet you aspire to mathematical evidence. Who has told you 
that you are absolutely righ^? ” 

" Yes, Rodion Romanovitch, I am absolutely right I hold 
a proof! And this.proof I camera possession ^ the other 
day; God haj sent it me 1 " 
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“WhatisitI” 

I shall not tell you, Rodioa |t.6manovitch. But 1 have no 
right to procrastinate. I atn'^^ing to have yotf arrested! 
Judge, therefore: whatever you purpose doing is not of m^ch 
importance to me just now ; all I sav and have said has been 
solely done for your interest. •The best alternative is the^ne 
1 suggest, you may depend on it, Rodion Romanovitch 1 ” 
RaskolnikofT scowled “ Your language is more than absurd 
— it is impudent Assuming me to be guilty (which 1 in no 
wise acknowledge), why should I denounce myself, since, as 
you tell me yourself, I shall be at rest when in prison 1 

You should not, Rodion, take these words too literally ; 
you may or you may not find rest there. 1 am undoubtedly of 
opinion that prison pacifies a culprit, but, after all, that is 
only a theory — and a theory peculiar to myself. Now, 1 
be an authority for you ? Who knows but that 1 may at this 
very moment be hiding something from you ? You cannot 
expect me to give you an insight into all my selrets, hah I 
hah ! As to the gain you will get from following my advite, it 
is simply incontestable. You will be sure to have your punish- 
ment shortened Think /or a moment, at what an auspicious 
time you will make your confession ; at a time when anothtr 
roan is lying under suspicion and has thrown confusion into 
magisterial investigations! As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, 1 solemnly pledge myself, in the presence of God, to 
give you legally the full benefits of your initiative. The judges, 
1 promise you, shall know nothing of the psychological aspect 
of the case, nor of any suspicion bearing on yourself ; so that 
your step shall have, in their eyes, the character of absolute 
spontaneity. They will see in your crime nothing more than 
the result of a fatal impulse — and, in truth, it is n 4 »thing else. 
I am an honest man, Rodion Romanovitch, and 1 sltall keep 
my word” 

Raskolnikoff dropped his head and thought long ; at last, 
he smiled once more, but with a gentle and melancholy smile. 
** I do not care ^r it 1 ” he said, without seeming to observe 
that his words were almost tantamount to a confession. What 
do I care about tUb shortened punisliment you talk of? 1 
don’t want it ! ” 

**That is just what I feared 1 ’’"Porphyrtus exclaimed, as if 
beside himself. " Alas I 1 fuspected that ^ ou would scorn our 
kindliness 1 ” Raskoloikoff lool^ up with a grave and sonow- 
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ing look. ** Do not despise life 1 " continued the magistrate. 

You have yet much of it ahead of you. And you refuse 
shortened punishment t You mhst be very hard to please I” 

‘‘What should I have to look forward to?” 

Life I Are you a prophet that you can say what it may 
hav£ in store for you ? Seek, «nd you will find. God may 
perhaps have been expecting you there. Besides, yours will 
not be a life-punishment. 

“I shall obtain the benefit of extenuating circumstances,” 
remarked RaskolnikofT, with a smile. 

“ It is an undignified form of shame (though, perhaps, you 
may not be aware of it) which prevents you from making a 
( onfessioh. I would be above that I” 

“ By no means I ” muttered the young man scornfully. He 
once^ more pretended to rise, but sat down again, a prey to 
visible dejection. 

” You are mistrustful, and you think I am endeavouring in a 
coarse kin8 of way to decoy you, but answer me — have you 
lived really as yet ? What do you know of existence ? You 
have conceived a theory, which, when put to the test, has ended 
in consequences whose want of originality you are now ashamed 
dk I You have committed a crime, it is true, but you are far 
from being a hopeless criminal. What is my opinion about 
you ? 1 look upon you as one of those men who, with a smile, 
would permit their executioners to tear their bowels out, pro- 
vided they had found their fetish ! Find it, and you will live ! 
Besides, you have been wanting a change of air for a long 
timel Again, suffering is a very good thing. Suffer, there- 
fore 1 Mikolka may have his reasons for wishing to suffer. I 
know you are sceptical, but simply from want of having 
reasoned; join in with the ordinary current of life, and it will 
take yod somewhere. Whither, you ask? Have no care on 
the subject, you will Iqhd and take root somewhere yet t 
Where? 1 cannot say, 1 only believe you have yet long to 
live. Perhaps you may be ;»aying, now, that 1 am playSag my 
part of magistrate; later on, perhaps you n'W remember my 
words and benefit by them ; tjiat is why I speak now as I do. 
It was a lucky thing, after all, that you only killed a wicked old 
woman. Had you had a different theory, you might have 
committed an act a hundred million times worse. You have 
occasion to thank C^d. Who tuolbws ? — He may have plans 
with regard to yovL * Therefore, be plucky, and do not from 
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foint-heartedness recoil from what justice claims at your hands. 
1 know you do not believ^*me> but, with time, « your love 
of life will return. What you require at present is air, air, 
air !*’ • 

Raskolnikoff shuddered. “But," exclaimed he, “who may 
you be thus to prophesy? What lofty wisdom permits tiyou 
thus to divine my future ?” 

** Who am 1 ? I am a man who has had his day, that is all. 
A sensible and kindly man, to whom experience may have 
taught something, but a man who has had his day. With you, 
now, it is quite another thing; you are on the threshold of life, 
and — who knows? — this adventure may leave no traces in your 
life. Why dread so much the change that may come about in 
your condition? Is it comfort a mind like yours sj^quld 
regret ? Do you fret at the prospect of being confined mr a 
long time in darkness? The duration of that darkness will 
depend upon yourself. Become like the sun, anil men will 
notice you. VVhy still smile? You may say that this » the 
idle talk of a magistrate ? Possibly ! You need not bmieve 

me, Rodion Romanovitch, on my word of I do my duty, 

be assured of that. 1 only add this : time will show whethei^I 
am a knave or an honest man !" 

“When do you propose arresting me?" 

“ I can yet give you one or two days' liberty. Think I Ask 
God to inspire you, friend f Believe me, the advice I am 
giving you is the very^best for you to follow 1" 

“ And supposing 1 escaped now ?" asked Kaskolnikoff, with 
his singular smile. 

“ You will do no such thing. A moujik may do so-— one cf 
our present revolutionists— who apes some o^er man's 
individuality, simply because he has some article ^f faith, 
which he blindly accepts for the ren^aindcr of his life. But 
for you, you no longer believe in yout theory. What then can 
you be depriving others of in your flight ? Besides, how 
ignoble and hard is the life of a fugitive I if you do escape, you 
w^ill return of yiur own accord. Ytm cannot do without us. 
When I shall have ^ad you arflested — at the expiration of a 
month or two, or even three, if you like — you will remember 
my words, and you will confess,* You will be led to do so 
insensibly, almost without Jt>elng conscious of it 1 am even 
of opinion that, after careful consideration, you will make up 
your mind to make atonement You do not Jjelieve me at 
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this^ moment, but wait and see. In truth, Rodion Romano 
vitch, suficnng is a grand thingr In the mouth of a coarse 
man, who deprives himself of notning, such a statement might 
adad food for laughter. Never mind, however, but there lies 
a theory in suffering. Mikolka is right. You won’t escape, 
Rodion Romanovitch.” * 

Raskolnikoff rose and took his cap. Porphyrius Petrovitch 
did the same. ** Are you going for a walk ? The night will be 
a fine one, as long as we get no storm. That would be all the 
better though, as it would clear the air.” 

“ Porphyrius Petrovitch," said the young man, in curl and 
hurried accents, do not run away with the idea that I have 
been making a confession to-day. You arc a strange man, and 
I hgite listened to you from pure curiosity. But remember, I 
have confessed to nothing. Pray do not forget that” 

“ I shall tiot forget it, you may depend How he i.s 

trembling L l)on*t be uneasy, my friend — I shall not forget 
your^ advice. Take a little stroll, only do not go beyond 
certain limits. I must, however, at all costs,** he added with 
lowered voice, ask a small favour of you ; it is a delicate one, 
bf.it has an import.mce of its own; asf^uming, although I would 
view such a contingency as an improbable one — assuming, 
during the n(‘.xi forty-eight hours, the fancy were to come upon 
you to put an end to your life (excuse me my foolish supposition), 
would you mind leaving behind you something in the shape of 
a note — a line or so — pointing to the spot where the stone is ? 
— that would be very considerate. Well,*nw r^voirX May God 
send you good thoughts ! ” 

Porphyrius withdrew, avoiding RaskolnikofTs eye. The 
latter approached the window, and impatiently waited till, 
accordiixg to his calculation, the magistrate should be some 
distance from the bou&c. ,^He then passed out himself in great 
haste. 


CHAPTER III. 

« r 

He was in a great hurry to see SvidrigaTloff. As to what 
there was to hope for from what man— he did not know him- 
self. The man in question, howev^, had a mysterious kind of 
power over him. &nce Raskolnikoff had become convinced 
of its necessity, anxiety was consuming him; there was pow no 
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longer any occasion to put off the moment of explanation. 
One question, however, engaged his attention very fully on •his 
way: had Svidrigailoff gone to Porphyrius? ‘*Nd;** was his 
reply, as far as he could judge. No, Svidrigailoff had not gone 
there I This he could have sworn to. On recalling mentally 
every circumstance in connocliion with Porphyrius's visit^he 
repeatedly came to the same negative conclusion. But, even 
assuming Svidrigailoff not to have gone to the magistrate as 
yet, m’ght he, however, not do so sooner or later ? 

Even on this point, the young man was disposed to answer 
himself in the negative. But why? He could not have 
explained the reasons of his conclusion, and, even had he been 
able to do so, he certainly would not have gone far out of his 
way to find the answer. All this worried, and yet at the 
same time left him indifferent. What was stranger and •yet 
more incredible still, was that, in spite of the critical nature of 
his present position, Raskolnikoff had not much anxiety about 
it; w»hat did. however, torture him, was a much nfore impor> 
taqt question, a question, too, which interested him personally ; 
but this was not the one* He experienced in addition a species 
of mental torpor, although he was at this time in a much lietter 
mood for reasoning < than he had been (or days previous]^. 
After all the skirmishing he had gone through, w.is it absolutely 
necessary to commence another to enable him to get the 
mastery of all these distressing difficulties ? Was it, for instance, 
worth while (if the expression be permissible) to lay siege to 
Svidrigailoff, to endeavour to circumvent him, fearing lest the 
latter might pay a visit to the magistrate ? All this enervated 
him ! « 

He hastened, however, to go in search of Svidrigailoff. 
Did he really expect from him something new, advice of some 
kind, the means, perhaps, of getting out of his difficulty? 
Drowning men, it is said, cling to*jvisps of straw ! Was it 
destiny or instinct which drew these two men together? 
Raskolnikoff may have taken tbi| step simply because he no 
longer knew whieh way to turn. Perhaps he felt the need of 
someone else than SvMrigailoff, and merely clung to the latter 
as a kind of makeshift P Would Sonia have been the better of 
the two? But, why go now to Sonia ? To see her tears once 
more? Besides, Sonia frightened him; Sonia represented in 
his eyes a form of trrevo<&ble sentence, a sentence beyond 

appeal But, at this moment, be felt himself unfit to face the 

• • 
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girl It would perhaps be better to feel his way with Svidri- 
gailoff; for, in spite of himself, he had long since come to the 
conclusion that Arcadius Ivanovhch was, to a certain extent; 
indispensable to himself. And yet what could there possibly 
be in common between these two men ? Their very profligacy 
wai^not of a nature to bring them together. The man was in 
reality objectionable to him; he was evidently a thorough rake, 
decidedly crafty and knavish, probably utterly depraved. Evil 
reports were in circulation about him. It is true that he seemed 
interested in Catherine Ivanovna’s children; but did people 
know the real reason? With men of his stamp one could 
hardly avoid the suspicion of underhanded intentions of some 
kind or other. 

Another thought had for many days di'^turbed Raskolnikoff, 
andt^ilthough he did his best to drive it away, it was none the 
less painful to him. ** Svidrigailofif persists in hovering about 
me,” he often said to himself, “Svidrigailr^ff has evidently 
discovered my secret. Svidrigailoff has had, and may yet have, 
intentions towards my sister; the latter idea is the most 
probable. Supposing he knows iny secret, might he not try 
and wield it as a kind of hold on«Dounia?” This thought 
vlhicb occasionally even worried him in his .sleep, had never 
'struck him so forcibly as at this very moment of his visit to 
Svidrigailoff. At first it occurred to him to tell his sister 
evcryihirg — a step which would make a sti iking difference in 
the situation. Then he thought it best to give himself up, to 
prevent any kind of outward proceed mg on Dounetchka’s 
part. As for the letter — for Dounia had received one that 
vetf morning — who could have written to her in St. Peters- 
burg? (Nfight it not have been Looshin?) Razoumikhin 
certainly kept most excellent watch, but he knew nothing. 

** Ought*! not to take him fully into my confidence ? ” Raskot 
nikoff asked himself, witjf a pang. *'bne thing is certain-— 

I must see Svidrigailoff as soon as possible. Thank (^d, in 
this case, details are of less Importance than the thing lltself; 
but, should he have the audacity to do anything to Dounia’s 
detriment, I shall simply kill ^m," he determined. 

A feeling of pain was oppressing hlinf he stopped in^the 
middle of the road, looking about him. Which way 
taken? Where could he He was in the Prospect, frolic 
thirty to forty paces^ from the Haymarket, which he had just ' 
crossed. The second floor of the house on the left was 
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wholly used as a trcJair. All the windows were wide open« 
Judging from the faces looking out of them, the^ {)lace Inust 
have t^en full. In the bu^ hall they were singing songs, 
playing the clarionet, the violin, and the drum. Woipen’s 
voices were likewise heard. Surprised to find himself in this 
neighbourhood, the youth was on the point of recovering his 
footsteps, when, all of a sudden, he discovered at one of the 
windows of the trakHr^ Svidrigaifioff seated, pipe in mouth at 
one of the tea-tables. This caused him astonishment, mixed 
with fear. Svidriga'iloff looked at him in silence, and what 
astonished RaskolnikofT still more was that the former was 
making preparation to rise, as if anxious to steal gently away 
l>erore any one should have seen him. Raskolnikoff, on his 
part, pretended not to see him, and looked sideways, whilst, 
nevertheless, continuing his watch. Anxiety caused his fieart 
to beat. Svidrigailo/T was evidently desirous not to be noticed 
He took his pipe out of bis mouth and wished to escape 
Raskolnikoff’s gaze, but on rising and moving his chair he 
prpbably found that it was already too late. There was bdtween 
them nearly the same game as on the occasion of their inter- 
view in Raskolnikoff's room. Each knew himself observed Jby 
the other. A malignant smile appeared on SvidrigadofT’s face. 
At last he burst out laughing. 

**Come in if you like, 1 am herel” he shouted from tfte 
window. 

The young man went upstairs. He found Svidrigailoff in a 
very small room opet)ing into a large one, where were seated a 
large number of guests: tradesmen, Government officials, and 
others were drinking tea, whilst listening to a few silvers 
who were making a terrible hubbub. In another room some 
people were playing billiards. Svidrigailofif had beVop him an 
uncorked bottle of champagne, and a half-empty glass; he was 
hob-nobbing with a couple of nomad musicians, a little oigaiv 
grinder, and a singer. This one, a girl eighteen years of age, 
oi fresh complexion and good-lpoking, was dressed in a gown 
of striped material, and wore a Tyrolese head-dress trimmed 
with ribbons. Accompanied by the organ, she was singing in a 
rather powerful contralto tome trivial ditiy, in the roidiat of the 
Doiie which came from the otber^oom. 

^'That will do,” interrupted Svidrigidloff, upon RaskoloikoflTs 
entrance. The girl forthwith ceased, and jwaited in a respectful 
attitu^ Just now, whilst siting melodioui nonsense, she 
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showed a glimmer of respect in her .aerioosly expressive face. 
** Here, Philip, a glass I ” cried Svklrigailoff. 

** ril take no wine,” said Raskolhikoff. 

As )rou please. Drink, Katia ! 1 shall want you no more 

now, so you may go.” 

H.e poured out a large glass Of wine for the girl, and gave 
her a small note of yellow colour. Katia drank tier glass gin- 
gerly, just as ladies take their wine ; and, after having taken the 
note, she kissed SvidrigailofTs hand, who accepted in the most 
serious manner this testimony of servile respect. Upon this, 
the singer withdrew, followed by the little organ-grinder. 
Although Svidrigailofifhad not yet been a week in St. Petersburg, 
any one would have taken him for an old habitui of the house. 
Philip, the waiter, knew him, and showed him particular 
attention. The door opening into the larger room was locked. 
Svidrigailoff was quite at home in this small apartment, where 
he probably spent whole days. The trakfir, dirty and third- 
rate as it was, did not even belong to the ordinary run of houses 
of thik kind. 

was about to call on you,” began Raskolnikoff, ‘*but 
somehow, on leaving the Hayrnarket, 1 took the Prospect. 
1 never come in this direction at all. 1 always go to the right 
as soon as 1 get across the Haymarket. I'hat does not 
happen to be the best way, either, to find you. No sooner had 
1 turned than I saw you. Very strange, is it not ? ” 

“ Why don't you say, straight off, it is a miracle ? ” 

** Because it may, after all, only be chance.” 

“That is a way everybody has here,” answered Svidrigailoff 
wltlt a smile. “Even those who in their hearts believe in 
miracles would not dare say so. You say yourself that it only 
may be a chance. You have no idea, Rodion Romanovitch, 
how few ‘'people here have the courage of their opinions. 
Present company excepted^ of course. You have opinions of 
your own, and are not afraid to give vent to them. 
You very much excite my curiosity from that fact alone ! ^ 
From that alone ? " c 

“ It is sufficient.” SvidrigaiOpff.was visibly excited, although 
he bad only drunk half a glass of wine. 

“ When you called upon n^e you were not aware, I believe, 
if I could have what you caU opinions of my own,” remarked 
Raskolnikoffi ^ ^ 

“That was ^uite a different thing. Every man has hiy own 
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special basiness. But as for the miracle^ I must tell 70U that 
you have evidently been asl^p for the last few day]. 1 mjrself 
gave you the address of this very house. It is, therefore^ not 
so astonishing that you should have come to it straight asray. 
I told you the way to come, and at what time I could be found 
here. Don’t you remember ? • • 

** I don’t,” replied RaskolnikofT with surprise. 

believe you. 1 have, however, given you those particulars 
on two occasions. The address has become mechanically 
fixed on your memory, which has brought you here in spite of 
yourself. Why, whilst I was talking to you just now, I could 
see that you were absent in mind. You do not take care 
enough of yourself, Rodion Romanovitch. But here is some- 
thing else : I am convinced that there are in St. Petersby^ no 
end of people who talk to themselves as they walk about The 
town is half-full of lunatics. If we had any savants^ then 
doctors, lawyers, and philosophers would be able tp make very 
interesting studies here, each one in his own special branch. 
There does not exist another place where the human miifd can 
be subjected to such gloomy and singular influences. The 
effect of the climate itielf is unfavourable. Unfortunately, 
St. Petersburg happens to be the administrative centre of the 
country, and its character affects the whole of Russia. But 1 
am not talking about that now, all I wanted to tell you was 
that 1 had seen you more than once passing through the street. 
When you leave your rooms, you walk erect. When you have 
gone about twenty pa*ces your head hangs, and you cross your 
hands behind your back. You look up, but it is evident that 
you see nothing, either ahead of you or by your side. Atflast 
your lips begin to move, you talk to yourself, sometimes even 
you gesticulate, you recite, you slop in the very middle of the 
causeway for a longer or a shorter t|pe. What can be the use 
of such goings-on? Others, besides myself, may notice you, 
and that may have dangers of its own. Of course, these things 
in no way concern me, I don’t pretend to be able to influence 
you ; but you n^ertheless understand me, I hope.” * 

** Do you mean ^.it I am being followed ? ** asked Raskolni- 
kofi^ fixing an inquiring look on Svidrigailoff* 

know nothing of the kind,’*gnswered the latter astonished. 
**Then pray don’t talk me j^ain/ growled Raskolnikoff 
with an angry look. • 

** Vpry well, you shall not be spoken of again.^ 
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Tu8t answer me this question — If it is true that on two oc- 
casims you drew my attention to^,this trakiir as a place where 
t could see you, why then did you just nnw, when I looked up 
At the window, hide and try to move away ? 1 distinctly saw 
that** 

“Ah I ah I but why, when entered your room the other 
day did you pretend to be asleep, though you were wide 
awake all the time? I distinctly saw that.*' 

“ I may have had ray reasons, as you know.** 

“ And I too may have had my reasons, though you did not 
know them.** 

For a moment Raskolnikoff had carefully watched his inter- 
locutor's face, a face which continually caused him new as- 
tonis|;iment. Although beautiful, it had points that were ex- 
ceeaihgly unattractive. It might almost have been taken 
for a mask; the complexion was too bright, the lips too 
ruddy, the« beard too fair, the hair too thick, the eyes too 
blue,^ the gaze too rigid. Svidrigailoff wore an elegant 
summer-suit, hi.s linen was irreproachable as regards colour 
and quality, a massive ring set with a valuable stone shone 
oc one of his fingers. * 

“Subterfuge must be out of the question between us,*' 
brusquely observed the young man, “ and, although you may 
be in a position to do me much harm supposing you had such 
desire, 1 purpose speaking to you candidly and plainly. Know, 
therefore, that, if you still have the same views with reference to 
my sister, and if, in order to gain your object, you intend to make 
use of the secret you discovered the other day, I purpose 
kilfing you before you get me put in prison. 1 give you my 
word of honour to that effect. Secondly, I fancy having 
noticed pf late that you are anxious to have a conversation 
with me : if such is the casp, have your say, for time is precious, 
and soon it may be too laite.** 

“Why be in such a hurry?” asked Svidrigailoff, looking at 
him inquisitively. » 

Every man has his own special business,^ replied Raskol- 
nikoff gloomily. * ^ 

''You have just asked me to be candid, and the. very first 
question 1 put to you, you aefuse to answer,” remarked Svid- 
riganoff with a smile. “You give (ne credit for certain plans, 
yet you look upon me with mistrustful eye. I can quite ac- 
count for that in the case of a man in your position. Bqt, how- 
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ever anxious 1 may be to live on friendly footing with .yoiis 1 
shall not take the trouble to%indeceive yoa 1 assure yot the 
game is not worth the candid, and 1 have nothing ih particular 
to communicate to you." ^ 

**Theo what do you want with me? Why are you con- 
tinually turning round and about me?" » 

“ Simply because you are an object of interest. You have in- 
terested me. because there is about you a fantastic side, that is 
all 1 You are also the brother of a lady who has greatly struck 
me ; she has often mentioned you to me. and her language 
had induced me to think dfhat you have great influence over 
her. Do such reasons not suffice ? Hah t hah ! In other 
respects, I must own that your question strikes me as a very 
complex one, and 1 therefore find it difficult to answer. You, 
for instance, in calling, do so not only on business, but Ifl the 
hope that I might tell you something new. Am 1 right ? Yes 
or no?" repeated SvidrigailofT with a sly smile.^ '^Well, I 
likewise, do you know, when coming to St Petersburg — 1 like- 
wise reckoned that you would tell me something ftew^ I hoped 
to.be able to get something from you ! Now you know what we 
rich men are like I " * 

** Get something from me? What?" * 

‘*How do I know? You see the miserable den I spend my 
days in," went on SvidrigailofT, not that 1 am amused here, 
but a man must spend his days somewhere. I am amused by 
this poor Katia, who has just gone out. If I had the luck to 
be a glutton, some ^luh gourmand — but 1 have not. You 
see that is all 1 can cat ! (He pointed to a tin platter standing 
on a little table in a corner, containing the remnants Bf a 
wretched steak and potatoes.) By-the-by, have you dined? 
As for wine, I don’t touch it, and then only champa^e— even 
of that, a glass lasts me the whole evening. ^Although I 
ordered a bottle of it to-day, it Aas because I have to go 
somewhere presently, and 1 wanted, by way of a start, to get 
some Dutch courage. You find^me in quite a peculiar mofjd 
Just now I played the truant, after a fashion, because 1 ex- 
pected that your visit might up^t me a bit, but I think I shall 
\:)e able to get through an hour with you — it is now half-past 
four." be added, after having lookejfl at his watch. ** Would you 
believe me ? — there are times when 1 regr^ being a nonentity, 
neither country gentlemaif. nor paterfanylia^ nor uhlan, nor 
photographer, nor journalist f It sometimes is ^rd on a man 
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when he finds that he is nothing in particular. 1 really thought 
you would tell me something new«’* 

‘*Who are you, and why haveyOu come here at all?” 

”^You ask me who I am ! You know : a nobleman, who has 
served a year or two in the cavalry; after which I have 
beeq dawdling about St. Petersburg ; then I married Marfa 
Petrovna, and went .and lived in the country. Thai's my 
biography I ” 

“ You gamble, I think ? “ 

** 1 gamble ? No ; call me a cardsharper, if you like.” 

‘•Used you to cheat at cards?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“ You have had your face slapped, have you not ? ” 

“ I have. Why do you want to knew ? ” 

“Well now, you might fight a duel; there's a sensation for you.” 

“I can't raise any objections on that score. But 1 am really 
not up in piulosophic discussions. I must tell you that 1 spe- 
cially came^here on account of the fair sex.” 

“ As soon as you had buried Marfa Petrovna ? ” 

SvidrigailofT smiled “Well, yes,” he replied, with extra 
ordinary candour. “You seem shocked at what 1 am telling 
you ? ” ' 

“Are you astonished that debauchery should .•^hock me?” 

“Why should 1 fight shy, please? Why give up dealings 
with the fair sex, considering that I like it ? It is, at all events, 
occupation.” Raskolnikoff rose. He felt ill at ease, and 
regretted having gone there. SvidrigailofT struck him as the 
most depraved scoundrel in existence. “You had better stop 
a Iktle longer. Have some tea. Sit down, do. 1 am going 
to tell you something. Shall 1 tell you how a low woman has 
tried to convert me ? That would be a kind of reply to your 
first queStion, considering that your sister is involved in this. 
May 1 begin? We shall, 4t all events, kill time.” 

“ You may, but I trust you 

“ Don’t be alarmed 1 Evep in the case of a man as v^jous 
as 1 am, Euxodia Romanovna can only inspire the profoundest 
esteem. I believe I unders^nd her, and I take credit to 
myself in consequence. But you know, Vhen one does not 
know people very well, one » liable to be mistaken, and that 
is just what has happened *to me in connection with your 
sister. Deuce take I but why should she be so handsome ? 
Is that my fault? In a word, a most irrepressible caprice was 
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originally at the bottom of it I ought to tell you that Marfa 
Petrovna did not mind so fhuch about the country-wenches. 
Well, somebody got us as lady’s maid, a girl from a neigh- 
bouring village. Her name was Paracha. She was very piettyi 
but a perfect fool ; her tears, her shrieks, ‘brought a^ut a 
regular to-do. One day, aft^ dinner, Euxodia Romanovna 
took me aside, and, looking at me with gleaming eyes, insisted 
that I should leave Paracha alone. That was, I believe, the 
first time we ever had a private chat Naturally I was eager 
to comply with her request, I did my best to appear affected, 
vexed; in a word, I was thoroughly conscientious in what 
Idid. 

**r>om that time we often used to have private interviews, 
when she used to read me a lecture, would implore m^ ^with 
tearful eyes to change my mode of life. Yes with tearful 
eyes I That will tell to what extent a passion for proselytism 
can go with young women. Of course 1 attributed all my 
shortcomings to my unlucky star. I posed as a man longing 
for light, and finally I used an instrument which never fails in 
its effect on the feminine heart : in other words — flattery. I 
hope you will not be angry if I add that Euxodia Romanovna 
did not turn a deaf ear to the eulogy I lavished on her. Un- 
fortunately, I spoiled the whole thing by my impatience and 
want of discretion. Whilst talking with your sister, I ought to 
have put some kind of damper on my eyes. My way of 
looking frightened her to the extent of Incoming odious. 
Without going into details, let it suffice to say tliat a rupture 
took place between us. As a result, I committed still further 
indiscretions. I indulged in offensive criticism at Vhc 
expense of proselytizers. Paracha was more than once the 
cause of unpleasantness and so on ; in a word, iny ^existence 
was becoming quite a ridiculous one. 

“ My dear Rodion Romanovitch,*if you had only seen your 
sister’s eyes on those occasions, you would know how they can 
flash from time to time. I assuce you that her looks haunted 
me even in my sleep ; things had got so bad that I could ho 
longer bear to h^r the rusUing of her dress. I really 
thought I should have had an epileptic fit. 1 never would 
have believed that infatuation q>uld have got such a hold 
upon me. It was absolutely necessary 1 should become recon- 
ciled with Euxodia Romanovna, and reconciliation was im- 
possible! Fancy what 1 did then! You haye no idea to 
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what degree of imbecility anger can lead a man I Never do 
anjrthing when you are in that*'state, Rodion Romanovitch. 
Knowing that Euxodia was, to ^all intents and purposes, a 
[)aupcr (forgive me I 1 really do not mean tliat — but, after all, 
what is a word?), that she depended on her exertions, that 
both her mother and yourself Vere on her hands (hang it ! 
you are still scowling !), I made up ray mind to offer her 
the whole of my fortune (I could have realized thirty thousand 
roubles at the time), and to propose that we should elope to 
St. Petersburg. Once there, I need scarcely add, 1 would 
have sworn eternal love, and so on, and so on. 

** Would you believe it ? I was so smitten with her at this 
time that, if she had said * Kill or poison Marfa Petrovna and 
marry me,’ 1 would have done so there and then ! But the 
catastrophe you are acquainted with put a stop to all that, and 
you can imagine how furious I was on hearing that my wife 
had arranged a marriage between Euxodia Romanovna and 
that miserable pettifogger, Looshin; for, on the whole, your 
siste? would have done better to have accepted my offers than 
throw herself awav on such a fellow. Am I right ? I see you 
have been listening very attentively^ most interesting young 
man ” 

Svidrigailoff struck a heavy blow on the table. He was very 
red, and, although he had hardly drunk two glasses of cham- 
pagne, intoxication was beginning to show its effects on him. 
Kaskolnikoff noticed it, and determined to make the most of 
this circumstance to find out the secret Intentions of the man 
he looked upon as his most dangerous enemy. ** Well, after all 
that, I no longer doubt that you have come here after my 
sister,” he declared all the more boldly as he wished to throw 
Svidrigailoff off his guard. 

The latter did his best to destroy the effect produced by his 
statements: “ Nonsense ! »did I not tell you. Besides, your 
sister can’t bear the sight of me.” 

that I am persuaded, but that is not the Jbint, 
however.” « 

Are you really persuaded that she canqot bear the sight of 
me?” resumed Svidrigailoff with a leer and a mocking smile. 
” You are right, she does no^ love me ; but never make sure of 
what passes between husband and wife, or between a lover and 
his mistress. Tber^ is always some little nook hidden from 
the world at (arge^ and only known to the interested parties. 
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Would you dare to aflSrm that Euxodia Romanovna need to 
view me with disfavour ? ” • • 

** Certain words in your fiwn statement prove to me that, 
even at this moment^ you have dishonourable intentions jvith 
reference to Dounia, and that you purpose putting them into 
effect as soon as ever you can.t^ n 

*^What? 1 have dropped statements of that character?" 
replied Svidrigai'ioff, who had suddenly become very anxious, 
without, however, taking exception to the epithet with which 
his intentions were qualified. 

“Why, at this very moment your ulterior intentions are 
apparent. Why are you so afraid ? Whence this sudden fear 
you manifest at this moment?** 

** 1 afraid ? Afraid of you ? What fable are you favouring 
me with? It is you rather, my dear friend, who ought fb^fear 
me. Besides, I am intoxicated, I feel it ; a little more, and 1 
should have let slip more nonsense. Deuce takg the wine I 
You there, some water!” He seized the bottle, and without 
anir kind of ceremony, threw it out of the window. Philip 
brought some water. “ All that is so much absurdity,” went 
on Svidrigailoff, wetting •a towel, which he afterwards passed 
over his face ; “ indeed, I am able to dispel every one of your 
suspicions. Do you know that I am going to get married ? ” 

“ You have already told me as much ” 

“ 1 have ? I must have forgotten it then. But, when I spoke 
to you about my pending marriage, 1 could only do so with 
more or less uncertainty, for at that time nothing was at yet 
certain. The thing is settled now, and, if 1 were free at this 
moment, I would take you to the house of my intended? I 
should like to know if you approve of my selection. The 
dickens I I have only ten minutes left. 1 should* like, how- 
ever, to tell you the story x>{ my marriage, which Is an in- 
teresting one. Well, do you persisfin going?” 

” No ; now I intend to stick to you.” 

“To stick to me? We shalUsee, dear friend I Of course 
you shall know# my future wife, but not now, for we mustHxt 
thinking of separating. You the righ^ I to the left You 
may have heard talk of Madame Resslich, at whose house 1 
am lodging for the present ? She has hatched it all for me. 
*Time hangs heavy on your banos,’ she used to say, *and that 
will be a temporary distradlion.' I am, i^is quite true, a sulky 
ind s^Fcd man. You think, perhaps, I am cheerful? Do not 
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run away with that idea, my temper is a morose one. I injure 
no K>ne, however, although 1 fiomctimes spend three con- 
secutive days alone, without sfieaking to anybody. That 
hus^y, Resslich, has some ideas ot her own ; she reckons that 
1 shall soon be sick of my wife, that 1 shall leave her in her 
change, for her to do as she likes. 1 heard from her that the 
father, a former Government official, is infirm ; that for the last 
three years he has lost the use of his legs, and does not get out 
of his easy-chair ; that the mother is a very intelligent woman ; 
that the son serves somewhere in the provinces, and does not 
help his parents; that the eldest daughter is married and never 
writes home. These good people have two young nephews on 
their hands, and their youngest daughter has been taken away 
from the High School before she h^ finished her education ; 
she'«lfiU be sixteen in a month — that is the one meant for me. 

Provided with these particulars, 1 call on the family in the 
capacity of country gentleman, widower, in possession of 
friends and means. My fifty years do not seem to raise the 
least ^objection. You should have seen me talking with papa 
and mamma I It was really too good ! The young lady enters, 
wearing a short dress, and bows, blushing like a peony (I 
ddresay she had some little preliminary drill). 1 don’t know 
what your taste is in the matter of female faces ; but, in my 
opinion, these sixteen years, these yet childlike eyes, this 
timidity, these modest tears, all have more charm than beauty ; 
besides, the little thing is very pretty, with her fair hair, her 
wayward curls, her ruddy and slightly pouting lips, her tiny 
feet. In a word, we have become acquainted, 1 mentioned 
that family affairs made it necessary to hasten my marriage, 
and the following day, that was the day before yesterday, we 
were betrothed. When 1 call there now, she remains seated on 
my knee^ the whole of my visit, and 1 kiss her momentarily. 
She blushes, without, ho^tfver, objecting ; her mother has no 
doubt given her to understand that a future husband may in- 
dulge in such little familiarities. Taken in tliat lighl|t the 
privileges of betrothal are scarcely less agreeable than those of 
matrimony. 

'*1 may truthfully say that the natural and the true arc 
equally balanced in this little maid 1 I have talked twice with 
her, she is by no means wanbng in understanding ; she has a 
sly way of looking at me which fire6^ me wholly. Her face is 
somewhat like that of the Madonna Sistinc. You may have 
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ooticed the fanciful expression which Raphael has given to 
that virginal face? She is sonSething like it The dgy following 
the betrothal I bought for my future wife presents to the value 
of fifteen hundred roubles: diamonds, pearls, and a silver- 
mounted dressing-case; you should have seen her slight 
Madonna-like countenance bedm ! Even yesterday, T waa not 
backward in taking her upon my lap; she blushed, and 1 saw in 
her eyes little tears she strove to hide. We were left together, 
then she threw her arms round my neck, and, in hugging me, 
swore that she would be to me a good, obedient, and faithful 
spouse, that she would make me happy, that she would devote 
to me every moment of her life, and that, in return, she would 
ask of me but one thing — myesieem/ *1 want no presents!’ 
siie said. To hear a little angel of sixteen, with cheeks bijrning 
with virginal modesty, make you a similar declaration, with 
tears of enthusiasm in her eyes, acknowledge yourself, is not 
that delicious? Listen, 1 purpose introducing you to my 
betrothed, only I cannot do so immediately.” 

*lln a word, this unnatural difference in your ages trhets 
your sensuality ? Is it po:ssibIe you can seriously think of con- 
tracting such a marriage ^ 

'’You are an austere moralist!” sneered Svidrigailoff. 
'* Where will virtue build its nest? Hah I hah 1 Do you 
know that your exclamations of indignation amuse me very 
much?” Then he called Philip, and, after having paid for his 
refreshments, rose. ” I very much regret,” he continued, “ not 
to be able to enjoy *your company any longer, but we shall 
meet again — only wait a little longer.” 

He left the traktir, RaskolnikofT followed him. Svfdri- 
gailofTs intoxication disappeared visibly ; his brows contracted, 
he appeared lost in thought, like a man on the point pf under- 
taking an extremely importalit thin^. For some moments a 
kind of impatience was observable in* his movements, whilst his 
language was getting caustic and aggressive. All this seemed to 
justify Raskolnikov’s apprehensions more and more; he, 
therefore, resolved to follow this troublesome individual Tlfey 
restched the street tpgether. • 

” We part here. You go to the right and I to the left, or 
vice vend. Good-bye, my fnenej, till we meet again I” And 
he went in the diiection the Haymarket 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rai^kolnikoff followed close behind Svidrigalloff. 

“What are you doing?" the latter exclaimed, turning round. 
“ I thought 1 had told you ** 

“It means that 1 have made up my mind to go with you." 

“What?” 

Both stopped, and, for a moment, took each other’s measure. 

“You have told me enough in your half-tipsy condition,” 
retorted Raskolnikoft, “to convince me that, far from having 
renounced your odious intentions on the subject of my sister, 
you are now more than ever infatuated. 1 am aware that my 
sister received a letter this morning. So you, evidently, have 
not afiowed the grass to grow under your feet since your arrival 
in St. Petersburg. I can quite understand your having secured 
a wife in yq|ur wanderings. That, of course, is nothing. But 

I am anxious to m<ike sure ” It is doubtful whether 

Raskhlnikoif could have stated what he wanted to make 
sure of. 

“Indeed! Now, do you wish me fb call for the police?” 

“Call, by all means 1 ” 

They stopped once more, continuing their scrutiny. Svidri- 
gailofTs face at last changed expression. Seeing that his threat 
did not in any way intimidate Ra.skolnikofr, he suddenly ex- 
claimed in the merriest and friendliest tone : “You are a funny 
fellow ! I did not speak to you about your affairs on purpose, 
notwithstanding the natural curiosity it has aroused in me. 
1 Wanted to postpone doing so till some later period ; but, to 
tell you the truth, you would make a saint swear. Come 
along with me^ but 1 roust tell you that I am only going 
i!)doors to get some money ; I shall then take a vehicle to go 
and spend the evening in elie Islands. Why should you follow 
me, therefore?" ^ 

“ I have something to do ar your house, but it is not tc^our 
rotais, but to Sophia Semenovna’s, that 1 anV going. I must 
go and apologize for not having turned up,at Iier stepmotheria 
funeral" 

“ Just as you please, but ^Sophia Semenovna is away from 
home. She has taken the three children with her to an old 
lady’s whom I have known for some time, and who is at the 
head of several orphanages. I have caused this dan>e the 
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grcitest pleasure in handing to her some little money for 
QitlmriDe Ivanovna's babieS|«in addition to some pecuniary 
aid for the use of her hoihes; lastly, 1 have told her the 
whole of Sophia Semenovna's story, without omitting a single 
detail It pr^uced an indescribable effect That is why Sophia 
Semenovna has been invited tocall to-day at the — ~ Mansion, 
where the lady in question has been temporarily staying since 
her return from the country.” 

** That does not matter, 1 shall call on her all the same.” 
"Do as you please, only I won't accompany you; what 
would be the good ? But do you know 1 am positive that you 
mistrust me, because up to the present I have been considerate 
enough not to bother you with ticklish questions ? You know 
what I am alluding to, of course? 1 venture to say that you 
look upon my discretion as something extraordinary ! S6*you 
had better be considerate by way of gratitude I ” 

" Do you think it considerate to listen at keyholes?” 

** Hah 1 bah I 1 should have been surprised if you had not 
said that !” replied Svidrigailoff with a smile. " If you tMnk it 
is ifot allowable for people to listen at keyholes, but that they 
may assassinate old women when so disposed, and as a 
magistrate might not be of that way of thinking, you had betfer 
be off to America as soon as possible 1 Be off at once, young 
man t There may yet be time. I am speaking in all sincerity. 
Is it money you want? If so, I can supply your travelling- 
expenses.” 

"1 am not thinking about that,” replied Raskolnikoff 
disdainfully. 

" I understand : you are asking yourself if you have aated 
ethically, as it behoves a man and a citizen. You ought to 
have asked yourself that question before ; at the psesent time 
it is somewhat of an anachronism, hah i hah ) If you think you 
have been guilty of a crime, you shbuld blow your brains out, 
that’s what you want to do, is it notr” 

"Jt seems to me that you are doing your very best to 
irritate me in the hope I may free you of my presence.” • 
"Oh! you eccentric man I But here we are, be kind 
enough to ascend. * Look, here* is Sophia Semenovna’s door, 
there is nobody within! Don’t you believe me? Ask the 
Kapemasumoff’s, she leaves her*kcy with them. Why, here 
comes Madame Kapemasumoff berselCi Well? What? (She 
is slightly deal) Has Sophia Semenovna gone out ? Where 
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is she gone to ? Are you satisfied now ? She is not at home^ 
and^she won’t probably come back till late in the evening. 
Now then, ^ome into my rooms. * Did you not intend calling 
on me at the same time ? This is my set. Madame Resslich 
is ifone out. That woman has always a thousand and one 
things to attend to, but she is* an excellent woman, I assure 
you ; she might, perhaps, be of use to you if you were a little 
more reasonable. You see what I am doing. 1 take from 
my desk a five-per-cent, bond (look at the lot left), which I 
shall convert this very day into cash. Have you had a good 
look ? I have done here, 1 lock my desk, I lock my rooms, 
and here we are once more on the staircase. If you like, we 
will take a cab, as I am going to the Islands. Would not a 
short drive tempt you ? You hear me tell the coachman to 
take me to the Pointe d'Etaguine. You still refuse? Come, 
let me tempt you. The ram threatens, but never mind, we 
can have the hood up 

By this fime Svidrigailod* was in the vehicle. In spite of 
his excessive distrust, Raskolnikoff thought that there could 
be no danger in delay. Without, therefore, saying anything, 
he turned round and once more went in the direction of the 
likyrnarket. Had he looked round, he might have seen 
that Svidrigailoff, after having gone a short distance in the cab, 
got out and paid the driver. But the yout;g man advanced 
without doing so. He had soon got round the comer, and, as 
was his habit when alone, sank in a profound reverie. Having 
reached the bridge, he stopped at the raiKng. and kept his eyc.s 
fixed on the canal. Not far off stood his sister Euxodia, care- 
fully watching him. After having made his Way over the 
bridge, he passed close, without, however, seeing her. Donn- 
dchka, on the contrary, at sight of her brother, experienced a 
feeling of surprise and of anxiety. • For a moment she stopped, 
asking herself whether shff should address him, but suddenly 
perceived Svidrigailoff rapidly approaching her f^rom the direc- 
tion of the Hay market He was advancing prudentlyMnd 
myHeriously, stopped on the pavement, avoiding the Image, 
thus doing his l^st to escape^ Raskolnikoff s gaxe. He l»d 
already noticed Dounia, and now beckohed her. The girl 
thought. he was calling her to him, and telling her to avoid 
attracting Rodion Romanofitcb’s attention. Obedient to 
Svidrigauoffs signal^ Dounia quickly withdrew from her 
brother and join^ tHe former* 
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‘‘Come a little quicker/* whispered SvidrigaHoff. am 
very particular that Rodion Rbmanovitch should know nothing 
of our interview. I ought td tell you that he hunted me up 
some short time ago in a traktir close by, and that I had, all 
the trouble in the world to get rid of him. He knows that 1 
have written to you, and su^ects something. Surely :iyou 
can't have told him, and yet, if not you, who can?" 

Now that we have turned the corner," interrupted Dounia, 
“my brother will no longer be able to see us. 1 most tell 
you that 1 cannot come any farther with you. Tell me every- 
thing here ; whatever you may have to say can very well be 
said in the street." 

“ Excuse me, but private matters cannot be very well men* 
tioned in an open thoroughfare ; secondly, you ought to see 
Sophia Semenovna ; thirdly, I must show you certain pa^j^rs ; 
lastly, if you should refuse to come to my rooms, I shall refuse 
every explanation, and move off in a trice. But, pray, don't 
forget that 1 am the depository of a very singular secret affect- 
ing yuur deaily beloved brother." • 

Dounia remained undecided, and cast a searching look on 
Svidrigailoff. “What are you afraid of?" observed the latter 
tranquilly. “We arc not in the country here. And even In 
the country you did me more harm than I you " 

“ Does ^phia Semenovna know ? " 

*'l have not told her a single word--in fact, 1 very much 
doubt whether she is at home just now. And yet she must be. 
She has been burying her stepmother to-day, and on such an 
occasion people don’t go out calling. I shall for the present 
say nothing about the matter to anybody ; and I regret, lo a 
certain extent, having mentioned anything about it to you. In 
cases of this kind, the slightest word heedlessly propped kl 
almost tantamount to an accusation. I live close by* here, in 
the house you see there. Here is'pur porter, he knows me 
very well : do you see ? he gives the salute. He sees 1 am 
with a lady, and 1 dare say he 1^ already caught your face. 
That ought to uit you at ease, supposing you to mistrust Ibe. 
Excuse Qiy blunt way of speaking. This is my place, and I 
am only s^arated ftom Sophia ^menovna's lodging by a diio 
partition. The whole fiat is inhabited by different lodgers. 
Why, then; be so childishly frightSned ? Is there anything so 
very terrible about me ? " * 

Svidrigailoff essayed an easy smile, but his iice refused to 
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obey him. His heart beat lood, his breast was oppressed. He 
did'^is best to speak up to hide bis increasing agitat^n« a 
heedless precaution, for Dounetchka did not observe anything 
special about him; his last words had irritated the high- 
minded girl to such an extent that she could think of nothing 
beyond tne insult to her self-respect. 

Although I know you to be a man without honour, 1 am 
not in the least afraid of you. Sliow the way t '* she said in a 
tone of voice, the calm of which was belied by the excessive 
pallor of her countenance. 

SvidrigatlofT stopped at Sonia’s door. Allow me to make 
sure whether she is in. No, slio is not. 'Fhat’s awkward 1 
But 1 know that she will shortly be home again. She is 
only gone out to see a lady on the subject of the orphans 
she*'b so interest in. I have also had to do with the 
same case. If Sophia Semenovna does not come back within 
ten minutes, and you insist on speaking with her, 1 will send 
her to you this very day. There is my set: two rooms. 
MadSime Res.slich, iny landlady, lives on the other side of that 
door. Now, just look hcie, I purpose showing you my prin- 
cipal papers ; Close to my bedroom— -which is this — there are 
unoccupied rooms. Pay attention — for you must get the right 
bearings of the place." The two furnished rooms forming 
Svidrigaiioffs lodging were fairly spacious Dounelchka 
inspected them with considerable mistrust, but she discovered 
nothing of a dubious character either in the furniture or the 
arrangement of the place. She might, however, have noticed 
Svidrigailofl* was quartered between two other partly-occupied 
sets of rooms. To get to his own, he was obliged to go 
through two nearly-empty ones, which formed part of his land- 
lldy’s occupancy. Opening the door of his bedroom he 
showed Dounetchka the empty set. The girl hesitated on the 
threshold, not understanding why she was requested to make 
an inspection, but Svidrigailoff soon set her at rest on that 


look at that second big room. Look at that ^ked 
doo% You see that chair, the only one in the place? I 
movSl it there from my own room, to be able to listen under 


comfortable conditions. Sophia Semenovna’s table stands jos^ 
on the other aide of that door. The girl sat there, and was 


talking confidentially with Rodion ^omanovitch, whilst I was 
sitting in this chair listening to their conversation. I spent here 
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two sucoessiTe eveniDgs. and, 00 each evening, two successive 
hours. So you can imagine \ have been able to find ott( a 
thing or twa What do you think about it ? ** 

‘•Were you eavesdropping?” 

** I was. Now let us return to my own room* There is rx>t 
even sitting-accommodation hciQ.” 

He once more conducted Euxodia Romanovna to his 
parlour, and offered the girl a scat near the table. As for him- 
self, he sat ai a respectful distance from her, but his eyes had 
the selfsame look which had so greatly frightened Dounetchka 
some time previously. I'he latter shuddered, in spite of the 
self-possession she was doing her best to make a show of, and 
once more cast a ni intrusting look around. The Isolated posi- 
tion of SvidrigailofiTs room particularly struck her. She was 
most anxious to inquire whether the landlady was within,, but 
her pride would not permit her to formulate such a question. 
Besides, her anxiety on the subject of her personal safety wai 
as nothing in comparison tt> that other anxiety v^hich was 
gnawing at her heart ^ 

”ljere is >our letter,” she commenced, laying it on the 
table. ”Can the thing y^u have wriiteii about, be possible? 
You insinuate that n*) brother has committed a crime. Your 
insinuations are but too clear, therefore do not endeavour to 
have recourse to subterfuge. 1 may as well tell you that 1 
had already lieard talk of this absurd tale — of which, by-the-by, 

1 do not believe one word — long before 1 was favoured with 
your pretended revela^ons. They are as ridiculous as they 
are monstrous. I know all about these suspicions, and 1 also 
know how they have been generated. You have no kind pf 
proof, although you have promised to do so— therefore speak 
up 1 But I warn you that 1 shall not believe you.” Uounetchks^ 
pronounced these words with fxtreme rapidity, and for,a time,^ 
the emotion she experienced brought i>lushes to her face. 

” If you did not believe me, how cbuld you have resolved 
upon coming here alone ? VV'hy have you come at all ? From 
sbeer curiosity ? Surely not ? ” * 

“Pray do not torture me — speak out I ” 

” One thing I must admit, and^hat is that you are a pUMtky 
gill I really thought at first that you might have asked Mr. 
Kizoumikhio to have accompaniod you. One thing 1 was 
certaio of-^-namely, that, if be did not come with you, he would 
not have foUowed you. That was very sensible on your part — 
o » 
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doabtlesf you did not wi«h to offend Rodion Romanovitch 
Itp other respects everything about you is divine. But as for 
your brofber, what shall I say ? « You saw him just now your- 
self. What did you think of him?” 

Surely you are not basing your accusation on such a slight 
fojjndalion ? ” t, 

•‘By no means — but on Rodion Romanovitch's own words. 
He came two successive days to spend his evening here with 
Sopitia Semenovna. I showed you where they were seated. 
He made a complete revelation to the girl. In other words, 
he is a murderer. He murdered an old usurious money-lender, 
with whom he had pledged various articles. A few moments 
after the murder, the victim’s sister, a huckstress, by name of 
Elizabeth, came in by accident, and she was likewise murdered. 
To^effect his purpo'.e, he made use of a hatchet he had brought 
with him. Theft was his intention, and thed was his act — he 
took money and various other things. This is what he told 
Sophia Semenovna, word for word. She alone knows the 
sectet, but she has had no share in the deed On the contrary, 
on hearing the account, she was every bit as much frightened as 
you are now yourself. Be easy, s)ie will not denounce your 
brother.” 

••Impossible!” stammered the panting girl with pallid lips, 
•• impossible! he had no kind of reason, not the slightest motive 
to commit such a crime. The thing is false ! ” 

•• The theft, however, gives the key to the murder. He stoic 
money and jewels. It is true that he owns himself having 
touched neither the one nor the other, and that he had hidden 
them under a stone, where they still remain. But he did that 
because he was afraid to use them.” 

V ••Is it at all likely that he has stolen ? Can he even have 
had sueh thoughts ? " cried Dougia, quickly rising. •• You know 
him, you have seen him ; do you think be can be a thief?” 

••That class, Euxodia Romanovna, contains many varieties. 
In a general way of speaking, thieves are conscious of their 
fil^t : and yet I have heard speak of a man of noble^haracter 
who had robbed his own lackey. How can we judge? Your 
brother may have thought diat he was «oommicting a praise- 
worthy act I, like you, would most assuredly have turned a 
deaf ear to this stoiy, had I heard it indirectly, but I could not 
doubt the evidence of my own earn. Where may you be going 
to, Euxadia Romanovna?” 
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must see Sophia Semenovna,*’ Dounetchka replied in 
feeble voice. ** Whereabouts il her door? She may be back 

by this time, and I must see htr at all costs. She niust ” 

Euxodia Romanovna could say no more. She was literally 
stifling. * 

According to all appearances^ Sophia Semenovna will not^be 
back before night. Her absence was not to have been a long 
one. But, as she has not yet returned, she is likely to be very 
late.” 

** Ah, is that the way you tell falsehoods? You have been- 
lying, 1 see you have said nothing but untruths ! 1 do not 

believe you! no, 1 do not believe you!” exclaimed Doun- 
etchka, in an outburst of passion, depriving her of self-control. 
Almost fainting, she sank on a chair which SvidrigailolT had 
hastened to offer her. • • 

'' Euxodia Romanovna, what is the matter with you ? Pluck 
up your spirits ! Here’s some water ; take a mouthful” He 
sprinkled her face with water. The girl trembled, •and once 
more came to herself. It produced some effect,” Svidrigalloff 
mufinured to himself, with knitted brows. “ Euxodia Roman- 
ovna, be calm 1 Remember that Rodion Romanovitch has 
friends. We will save him; we will extricate him. Would yo9 
wish me to leave the country with him ? I have means, and, 
in three days hence, I can realize my capita), .^s for the act 
itself, your brother will do ail kinds of good deeds which shall 
wipe it out ; don’t be uneasy about that. He may \et become 
a great man. What isthe matter with you ? How do you feel 
now?” 

** Wretch 1 to mock at such a time 1 Leave me.” • 

“And where do you intend to go?" 

“To him. Where is he? You know, do you not? Why is 
that door shut ? We came m that way, and now it is4ocked. 
When did you lock it ? ” 

“ I did not think it advisable for the house to hear what we 
were talking about Why go in ^search of your brother, in 
your present condition? Do you want to bring about liis 
destruction? Such a step would^drive him beside himself, and 
he woidd denounce Iftmsdf. Besides, rememl>er, if you pleaae, 
that he is being watched, and that the slightest imprudence on 
your part would be fatal to fatni. tVait a little longer. 1 saw 
him and spoke to him just flow ; there is yet time to save him. 
Sit dow^t and we will examine together wtiat has to be done. 
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It was to go into this matter privately with you that 1 asked 
yoti to cojne here. But pray sit down 1 

**How can you succeed in laving him? Is such a thing 
possible?” Dounia sat down. SvidrigaHofftook a chair beside 
her. 

PThat all depends on yot:^ and on you alone>” he com- 
menced in a low tone. His eyes sparkled, his agitation was 
such that he could hardly speak. Dounia, frightened, moved 
some distance away from him. “You — one word from you, 
and he is saved ! ” be continued, trembling in every limb. I 
— I will save him. I have both money and friends. He shall 
go abroad forthwith, and I myselt will procure him a passport. 
1 will get two ; one for him and one for me. 1 have friends on 
whose devotion and intelligence I can rely. What say you ? 
1 can also get a passport for you, and for your mother. Why 
think of Razoumikhin at all ? My love is surely worth his. I 
love you devotedly. me but kiss the hem of your garment ! 
Pr^, do 1 The rustling of your dress affects me beyond con- 
tron Speak, and I will execute your behests, whatever they 
may be I 1 wilt do wonders ! Your wishes shall be mine. But 
not look like that; for, let me teil you, you are killing mel” 
He was beginning to rave. It seemed as though aberration 
of mind was setting in. Dounia, with a bound, reached the 
door, which she commenced shaking with all her might. 
“ Open I open ! ” she exclaimed, hoping she might l^e heard 
from without “Open, 1 say! Is there nobody about the 
p-ace?” • 

Svidrigailoff rose. He had now in part recovered his self- 
possession. A bitter, mocking smile hovered on his yet- 
quivering lips. “ Nob^y is near,” he said slowly ; “my land- 
lady has gone out, and you are wrong to shout thus ; you are 
giving fourseir needless trouble. 

“VVhere is the key? .Open the door at once — at once, you 
base man ! ” 

“ 1 have lost the key, 1 cannot find it” 

^ **Then this is a snare?” cried Dounia, & pale as a spectre, 
and, rushing to a distant p^rt of the room, she barricaded 
herself behind a small table accident bid placed within her 
reach. Then she became still, without ceasing to fix her lopk 
on her enemy, whose slightest movements she surveyed. 
Standing bolt-upright on the othfir side of the room, Svidri- 
gaUoff not budge from his position. To all outward appear* 
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ance, he had once more regained complete self-control. Never* 
thclessy his face remained pale»Hmd his smile continued to dtfy 
the girl. • 

**Just now you made use of the word, * snare,* Euxodia 
Romanovna. If there really be such a thing, you must ut 
aware that all my precautions a!^ taken. Sophia Semenovng is 
away from home. Five other rooms separate us from Kaper* 
nasumoff’s set. Also, I am at least twice as strong as you are, 
independently of which 1 have nothing to tear, for, should you 
lodge a complaint against me, your brother would be lost. 
Besides, nobody would believe you, every appearance is dead 
against a young woman who goes alone to a man's house. 
And, even supposing you were to forget your brother, you could 
prove nothing. To prove a ernninai assault, Euxodia Roman- 
ovna, is a very difficult matter." •• 

** Wretch 1" exclaimed Dounia in a low voice vibrating with 
indignation. ^ 

** Be it so 1 but remember that up to the present moment I 
have simply argued from your own standpoint. Personally, I 
hold the same opinion you do, and consider such an assault an 
abominable crime. What 4 have said on the subject, wis done 
to reassure your conscience in case you — in rase you might Sf 
your own freewill consent to save your brother in the way .1 
propose. You may justify > ourself on the score of circum- 
stances, or even main forc^ if it were absolutely necessary to 
use the word. Reflect : your brother’s and mother's fates are 
in your hands. I will be your slave the remainder ot my clays. 
1 will wait here." 

He now sat down on the so& some eight ste^ni from Dounia. 
The girl ftU certain that the man's resolution was an unalter- 
able one. Besides, she knew what he was. .Suddenly she 
drew a revolver from her poclset, cocked it, and placdU it on 
the table within easy reach. At sl^ht of tbts, bvidrigallofif 
uttered a cry of surprise, and made a sudden forward move- 
merit. so that's your an$we(l" he said with a malicious 

smile. ‘*Well, that changes the situation completely! Vo« 
singularly lighten my bark, Euxpdia Romanovna ! But pray 
where did you get thlt revolver? Has Mr. Razouinikh!n per- 
haps lent it to you? Why, it's mine — 1 recognize it I 1 had 
hunted for it without being able* to find it The shooting* 
lessons 1 gave you in the co&ntry were not quite wasted.** 

** This revolver was not youii^ but Mar& Petrovna'% whom 
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you killed, you vile man ! Nothing was yours in her house. 1 
to6k pos^ssiun ol it as soon atf 1 commenced to suspect what 
you were 'capable of. Move biilt a single step nearer, and 1 
swear that 1 will shoot you ! Dounia, now beside herself, 
was getting ready, in case of necessity, to put her threat into 
execution. ♦ 

“Well, and how about your brother? It is only out of 
curiosity I put that question,** said Svidrigailolf, continuing in 
the same position. 

“ Denounce him if you like I But do not stir, or I’ll fire t 
You have poisoned your own wife, as 1 know full well, you are 
yourself a murderer I 

“Are you quite sure that 1 poisoned Marfa Petrovna?” 

“ Yes ! you yourself led me to believe as much ; you spoke 
to'die about poison. I know you procured some. It was you 
— most certninly you — infamous man I” 

“Even^supposing such a thing were true, I must have done 
it for you — you were the cause.” 

‘♦You lie ! 1 have always — always detested you.** 

“ You seem to have torgotten, Euxodia Romanovna, how in 
vour zeal for my conversion, you tent over me with languish- 
fng looks. 1 read it in your eyes — it was evening-time — do 
you remember? The moon was shining — the nightingale was 
singing.” 

“ You lie ! (Anger caused Dounia’s eyes to flash.; You lie I 
slander.” 

“ 1 lie, say you ? Very well then, I lie I I have lied all 
along. Women do not like being reminded of such trifles,” he 
went on with a smile. “ 1 know that you will fire, you pretty 
little monster. Fire away * *’ 

Dounia aimed, waiting for his slightest movement to fire. 
A deathly pallor covered the«firr8 face; her lower lip was 
quivering with the quivqi*' of passion, and her large black eyes 
flashed fire. Never had she seemed so beautiful to SvidrigailolT 
before. He advanced a st^p. A report followed. 'Slie'ball 
had grazed bis head and gone and imbedded itself in the wail 
behind. She stopped. ^ > 

“Only a wa.sp*s sting!” lie observed ’ with a slight laugh. 

“ It was my head she aimed at . What*s this? BloodrI '* 

He drew out his handkerchief to wipe away a trickling streak 
running down his right temple ; the ball had grazed the skin 
of the cranium. Dounia lowered her weapon, and regarded 
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Svidrig4^off with a kind of stupor. She seemed incapable^ of 
realizing what she had just dope. ** I see you have q;iissed me 
^iire again— 1 am waiting,” went on Svidriga'ilofT, whose in- 
difference seemed of a sinister character. If you delajf^ I 
shall have time to seize you before you can defend yourself.’* 
With a shudder^ Dounetchkt rapidly cocked her revolaerj 
and once more threatened her persecutor. ” Leave me 1 ” she 
exclaimed in despair, swear I shall fire again — I shall kill 
you!" 

“It is indeed impossible you should miss me four paces off. 

But if you don’t kill me, then ” The remainder of his 

thought could easily be read in SvidrigailofiTs glittering eye. 
He advanced another two steps. Dounetchka pulled the 
trigger, the revolver missed fire. “Your weapon has not b^cn 
properly loaded. Never mind, better luck next time; you nave 
got another cap, so I’ll wait ! ” 

Standing at two paces from the girl, he fixed on her «*iii 
amorous look, suggestive of his indomitable resolution. Dounia 
concluded that he would rather die than yield up his resolve. 
“Yes, she would surely kill him, now that he was only two 
paces from her I” Suddcftly she threw the revolver away. ^ 
“ You refuse to fire 1'* exclaimed Svidrigailoff amazed, breath- 
ing slowly. The fear of death was perhaps not the heaviest 
burden of which he felt his mind freed ; yet he would have 
had difficulty to explain the nature of the relief he experienced. 
He approached Dounia, and gently encircled her waist She 
offered no resist.'incr, *hut, trembling, looked at him with sup- 
pliant eyes. He wished to speak, his mouth could produce no 
sound, " 

** Let me go 1 ” implored Dounia. 

On hearing himself addressed in a key different^ fpom her 
former one, Svsdrigailoff treilibled. ^“And you do not then 
love me?” he asked in hushed accents. Dounia shook her 
heafL “And could you not do so? What — never? ” he con- 
tinued with despairing accent • 

“ Never I ” wasHhe murmured reply. • 

For*a moment a terrible struggle was at work in SvidrigaHofTs 
mind His eyes were fixed on the girl with an unutterable ex- 
psession. All at once he removec^the arm with which he had 
endreted her waist, and, withdrawing rapidly, went and stood 
at the window. “There is the key ! ” he sgid after a moment’s 
silence j[he took it out of the left pocket of his cojit, and laid it 
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un^ the table behind him without turning towards Euxodia 
Romanovna). ‘^Take it, and i» gone quickly 1 ” he went on, 
intently looking out of the window. Dounia approached the 
table to take the key. ** Quick 1 quick 1*’ repeated Svidri- 
He had not changed his ^sition, nor looked at her 
her was addressing, but the w6rd quick” was pronounced in 
a tone of voice, the meaning of which was not to be mistaken. 

Dounia seized the key, darted to the door, opened it in all 
haste, and quickly left the room. A moment after, she rushed 
as if demented, along the canal hank, in the direction of the 
bridge. Svidrigailoff remained another three minutes near the 
window. At last he slowly turned round, looked about him, 
and passed his hand across hts brow. His features, which a 
stnyige smile had distorted, revealed the most heartrending 
deri)air. Perceiving that there was blood upon his hand, he 
angrily looked at it, wetted a cloth, and washed the wound. 
The revolver which Dotfnia had thrown away had rolled as far 
“fre door. He picked it up, and began to examine iL It 
was a small old-fashioned threc chamhered weapon, and there 
were still two charges and one rap. After a moment’s reflec- 
pon, he thrust the revolver in his* pocket, took his hat, and 
went out. 


CHAPTER V. 

Till ton that night, Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidrigailoflf haunted 
e^ery pot-house and trakiir. Having again met Katia in one 
of these localities, he treated her, as well as the organ-grinder, 
waiters^ and two little clerks, for whom he had contracted a 
strange liking. With reference fb these last two, he discovered 
that their noses had not <grown straight, that the nose of one of 
them had grow n to the right, whereas the nose of the o^er^had 
grown to the left. Finally, he permitted himself to be^nticed 
by them in a tea-garden, to which he paid^their admissions. 
This establishment, dubbed. Vauxhall, in reality ‘a low 
music-hall. The two clerks met there a few “chums,” with 
whom they commenced have words. Blows very neariy 
followed upon the latter. Svidrigailoff was chosen as umpire. 
After having listencsd for about a quarter of an hour to the con- 
fusing recriminations of the contending individuals, he, fancied 
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that he gathered one of the cleiks to have stolen something, 
which he had sold to a Jew, without having, however, permilt^ 
his companions to have their share of the result of this commer» 
cial operation. At last it turned out that the stolen article wa.s 
one of the teaspoons belonging to Vauxhall. It was recognlkeU 
by some of the attendants of the place, and the circumstance 
threatened to take a nasty turn, had not Svidrigailoff cf>m- 
pensated the losers. He forthwith rose and left the garden. 
It was then close upon ten. 

The whole of that evening he had not taken a single drop of 
wine ; at the Vauxhall he had confined himself to nothing but 
tea, and that only because custom compelled him to order some 
kind of refreshment. The temperature was stifling, and black 
clouds began to pile up in the sky. A violent thunderstorm 
broke about ten. Svidrigailoff got home drenche(| to the akin. 
He locked himself up in his rooms, opened his writing-desk, 
from which he took all his money and tore two or three papers. 
After having put his cash in his pocket, he thought dT changing 
his clothes, but, as the rain continued to fall, he thouglit it 
hardly worth while, took his hat and went out, without shutting 
the outer door. He thert^upon went straight to Sonia^s place, 
whom he found within. The girl was not alone ; on the cofl- 
trary, she was surrounded by four young children belonging to 
the l^pernasuinoffs. Sophia Semenovna was helping them to 
lea. She respectfully received her visitor, looked with surprise 
ai his drenched garments — without, however, any comment. 
At sight of the stranger, all the children scampered off, seized 
with indescriliable fear. Svidrigailoff sat down close to the table, 
and invited Sonia to do the same. The latter timidly prcxiased 
to listen to what he had to say. 

Sophia Semenovna/’ he commenced, shall perhaps be 
going to America, and, as ii^ ail probability this wilk be our 
last interview, I have called to settle a few things. And did 
yon go to that lady's house ? 1 know* what she told you, you 
need not tell me anything about it. (Sophia made a move- 
ment and blush^.) People lik^ that have prejudices. ^ 
far as^your sisters and brother are concerned, they are pro- 
vided for, the money 1 destined for each of them has been 
entrusted by me to safe hands. Here are the receipts^take 
th*enL Here ar^ in addition, for ^ourself, three ffve-per-ccntf 
bondii representing a sum of three thousand roubles. I am 
anxious that the knowledge of this traosatfUoo should remain 
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between us. The money is indispensable to you, Sophia 
Semenovna, for your continuing* to live as you are doing is out 
of the question.” ^ 

*'You have been so kind to the orphans, to the dead 
woWn, and to myself!" stammered Sonia, “and, if I have 
sciurcely thanked you up toahe present, do not believe 
that ” 

“That will do!" 

“ As to this money, Arcadtus Ivanovitch, I am very grateful 
to you, but I am not in want of it now. Having only myself 
to look after, I shall always be able to help myself. Do not 
accuse me of ingratitude if I refuse your offer. And, since you 
are so generously disposed, this money " 

“ Take it, Sophia Semenovna, and do not, I beg, raise any 
further objections, as 1 have no time to listen to them. Rodion 
Romanovitch has but a choice of two alternatives : either to 
blow his brains out or to go to Siberia." At these words, 
Sonia be[fan to tremble, and looked at her interlocutor in 
bew<tdennent. 

“Don’t be uneasy,” pursued Svidrigailoff, “I know every- 
thing from his own lips, and I am no chatterbox, I shall say 
ifothing to any one. You were gloriously inspired when you 
advised him to accuse himself. It is by far the wisest thing he 
could do. And wh.en he goes to Siberia, you are going with 
him, are you not ? In that case you will require money — you 
will require money for him, do you understand? The sum I 
offer you is meant for him, through your intermediary. You 
have, l)esides, promised Amalia Ivanovna to pay off what is 
owing to her. Why, then, Sophia Ivanovna, burden yourselt 
always so lightly with similar responsibilities? The debtor of 
this German woman was Catherine Ivanovna, and not you; 
you shtAild have sent the Cvcrn\jin wom:^n to the very deuce ! 
People want some kind of calculation in this life. Now, if to- 
morrow or the day after to-morrow, some one begins by asking 
you questions atout me, don’t say one word about my visit, 
nor tell any one that I have 'given you mone^, And imw fare- 
well.” (He rose.) “Remember me to Rodion Romanovitch. 
And, by-the-by, you would db well to entrust your money to 
Mr« Rasoumikhin. You know him, do you not? He is a 
good fellow. Take it to hiiti to-morrow, or when you have the 
opportunity. But, between now 'and then, mind some one 
does not rob you of it” 
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Sonia had risen and fixed an anxious Ijok on her visitor. 
She was very anxious to say femethinjj^ io put son^e kintf of 
question, but she was frightened, and did not know how to 
commence. **And do you, then, purpose starting in sqch 
weather as this ? ” 

** When people are going to America, do they bother about 
the rain ? Farewell, my dear Sophia ^menovna 1 May you 
live long and happily, for you are useful to others. By-the-by, 
give my regards to Mr. Razoumikhin. Tell him that Arcadius 
Ivanovitch Svidrigailoff wishes him well Don't forget." 

When he had left her, Sonia remained weighed down by a 
vague feeling of fear. That same evening, Svidrigailoff made 
another singular and very unex|)ected call 'fhe rain kept on. 
\t twenty minutes past eleven, he presented himself, dripping 
wet, at the house of his future wife, whose parents occupied a 
small fiat in Vasili-Ostroff. He had considerable difficulty in 
gaining admittance, and his appearance at so unreaynablc an 
hour caused at first excessive astonishment. At first it was set 
down as the freak of a drunken man, but lius irnpressionVas 
of ^ort duration, for when he was so disposed, Arcadius 
Ivanovitch had the most taking manners. The thoughtfi^l 
mother brouuht forward the easy-chair of the invalid father, 
and forthwith opened the conversation with a few ambiguous 
questions. The good lady could never go straight to the 
point; if, for example, she wished to find out when it would 
suit Arcadius Ivanovitch to have the ceremony solemnized, she 
would commence by *putting some pointed question al)out 
Paris, or Parisian high-life, in order to bring him little by little 
back to Vasili-Ostroff. On previous occasions this KtHc 
manoeuvre had succeeded very well; but this time Svidrigailofi 
showed himself more impatient than usual, and iosisled on 
immediately seeing his affianced, although he was told that slie 
had retired for the night. His requt§i was, however, granted. 
He informed the young lady that an important piece of 
busmess required his absence for some time from St. Peters- 
burg, that he had brought her fifteen thousand roubles, and 
that he begged of her to accept ^thit trifle, of which for some 
time previously he b&d intend^ to make her a present t^forc 
their marriage. As there was no^ kind of cohesion between 
this present and his announced departure, it did not seem that 
such a nocturnal visit, in thS midst of a ppuring rain, was an 
absolutp necessity. 
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{lleveitheless, io spite of their suspicious natarCi these ex- 
planation! were well received; lijdeed, the young lady’s larents 
did not show any special surprise as a result of his peculiar be- 
hai'iour; chary in respect of questions and exclamations of 
astonishment, they lavished, by way of gratitude, the most 
effasive thanks — to which the Ihrewd mother added her quota 
of tears. SvidrigallofF rose, kissed his intended, gently patted 
her cheek, assuring her that he would soon be back ^ain. 
The girl regarded him uneasily, her look betrayed simple 
childish inquisitiveness. Arcadius Ivanovitch noticed the 
look, once more kissed her, and withdrew, thinking, with 
genuine disgust, that his present would surely be kept undpr 
lock and key by that most considerate of mothers. At mid- 
nigljt he returned to town by the — bridge. The rain had 
ceased, but the wind continued to howl For nearly half an 

hour, Svidrigailoff rambled about the endless Prospect, 

apparently in search of something. Some time previously he 
hac^ observed on the right-hand side of this street, an hotel, 
which, as far as he could remember, was called the ** Adrianople 
Hotel.” At last he found it It was a long wooden edifice, 
^here, in spite of the lateness of thef hour, a light could yet be 
seen. He entered it, and asked a slipshod attendant, whom 
he met in the passage, to show him a room. After having cast 
a glance on Svidrigailoff, the man led him to a small apartment 
situated at the extreme end of the corridor, below the staircase. 
It was the only one at their disposal. 

Have you any lea ? ” asked Svidrigatloff. 

** I can get some made for you.” 

What have you got besides? ” 

" Veal, brandy, and some hors d*<ruvrtJ* 

** I«e^,me have some tea and veal.” 

*’ 1)0 you require anything ^Ise?” asked the attendant 
hesitatingly. 

“Nothing else.” 

The seedy waiter moved away disappointed. ^ % 

“This is a queer house, I suppose," thought SvidrigaHofil 
fancy that I am taken for^some fellow who has bee^ to a 
place of amusement, and who has had some fun by the way. I 
should like to know what soft of people put up here.” < 
He lit his candle, and carefully inspe^ed hts bedroom.^ It 
was very small, antLso low in the ceiling that a man of Svidri- 
gailoflTs buil4 could scarcely stand upright in it The ^ntture 
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consisted of a very dirty bed, a table of polished wood, and one 
chair. The rotten carpet was«so dusty that it was difficult to 
tell its original colour. The staircase cut slanting through the 
ceiling, which made the place look like a garret. Svidrigailoff 
placed his candle on the table, sat down on the edge of ^he 
bed, and became thoughtful. •But a continued chattering in 
the next apartment at last attracted his attention. He rose, 
took his candle, and peeped through an o{)ening in the par- 
tition. In a room, somewhat larger than his own, he saw two 
persons, one of them standing up, the other seated on a chair. 
The former, who was in his shirt-sleeves, had woolly hair, and 
looked angry. He reproached his companion with sobbing 
voice : You had no status. You were down on your luck; it 
was I who pulled you out of the mire, and it is 1 who can 
plunge you in it again.” The man thus addressed seemed os 
if desirous to sneeze, a wish he could not execute. From time 
to time he cast a drowsy look on his opponent, but evidently 
did not understand a single word of what was l)ieing said ; 
indeed, he may not even have heard it. On the table was a 
uearly^empty brandy-bottle, glasses of various dimensions, a 
loaf, some cucumbers, and a tea-service. After having atten- 
tively contemplated this scene, Svidrigailoff quitted his coign 
of vantage, and resumed bis place on the bed. 

On bringing the tea-things, the waiter was once more in- 
duced to ask whether something else was not required. Being 
assured in the negative, be finally withdrew. Svidrigai'loS 
made baste to pour himself out a tumblerful of tea, in order 
to get some warmth, but eat he could not The fever which 
had commenced to get a hold on him had destroyed Jiis 
appetite. He took off his overcoat and jacket, wrapped him- 
self up in the blankets, and went to bed. He was^cross. 
ought to be pretty well on aivoccasion like this,” he said, with 
a senile. The atmosphere was stidis^, the candle gave but an 
indifierent light, the wind roared without, a mouse made itself 
heird in tome nook or comer; in fact, the whole room was 
impregnated an odour of mide and leather. Stretched qn 
his had, S\'idriga!loff mused, rather than thought, his ideas 
crowded confusedly; he longed to fix his mind on something 
^gngible. ** That must be a garden beneath the window, the 
trees seemed stirred by the wind.* How I do hate the rustiing 
of Ireea of a night, especially in rough and dark weather 1 ” He 
remembered how, just before, as he was^passing by the Pet- 
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rovskf Park, he had been struck with the same lugubrious idea, 
lie then thought about the Lower Neva, and experienced the 
selfsame iftiiver as when he had Stood on the bridge looking at 
the river. “ 1 never could bear water, even in a landscape,” 
be'thought, and a strange idea begot a smile. Why, at such 
a time as this, 1 ought to snap^ my fingers at aestheticism and 
all \he rest of it ; and yet, 1 am all at once as particular as a 
dog looking for a corner? Why didn’t 1 go just now to 
Petrovsky Ostroff? I suppose the cold and the dark must 
have friglitened me ! Not bad that ! 1 like to feel nice I But 
why not blow the candle out?” (He did so.) “Those two 
fellows have gone to bed, I suppose,” he went on, seeing n^ 
longer any light through the chink of the partition. “It is 
now, Marfa Petrovna, that your visit would have some sense. 
It 'Is pitch dark, the place is propitious, the situation an ex- 
ceptional one. And, somehow, you don't come.” 

Sleep continued to shun him. Gradually Dounetchka’s 
image ro^ before him, and a sudden trembling affected his 
frame at the recollection of the interview he had had with her 
a few hours previously. “ Thai’s all over. Strange to say, 1 
have never particularly detested anybody; I have never had 
A\y special longing to take vengeance on any living thing — bad 
sijyn, that! Neither have I ever been quarrelsome, or \iolent 
— another bad sign. But, the promises made the girl this 
morning! She could have done anything with me.” He 
became silent and set his teeth. His fancy once more evoked 
Dounetchka, just as she appeared at the moment when, having 
droj^ped the revolver, incapable of further resistance, she fixed 
on« him her terror-stricken look. He remembered how he 
pitied her that moment, how heavy at heart he was. “ The 
devil take such thoughts ( No more of them ! ” He was now 
getting drowsy, when suddenly ii occurred to him that some- 
thing was moving beneath the bedclothes and running down 
his arm and leg. He trembled: “Hang it all I a mouse 1 
suppose,” he thought, “There’s that meat on the||UbIe.” 
Objecting to take cold, he neither rose nor uncovered, out all 
at once a sintilar feeling affected his foot. He thrust aside the 
blankets, lit his candle, and s^ith a shivef bent over his bed, 
which he unsuccessfully examined. He shook the bedclothes, 
and suddenly a mouse leaffcd forvrard. He did his best to 
catch it, but, remaining in 1^, the* mouse indulged in many a 
gyration, and slipped trough his groping fingers; all m once 
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it disappeared beneath his pillow. Svidrigailofif threw the 
pillow down, but at the same^noment he felt that sometMng 
else had leaped upon him, (nd was crawling over* his body 
beneath his shirt. A nervous quiver seized on him, and be 
awoke. The room was perfectly dark; he was lying on nis 
bed, wrapped in the blankets af before. The wind continued 
its moan in the open: ‘‘This fidgets me!'* he exclaimed, 
angrily. 

He now got up and seated himself on the bedside, with bis 
back to the window. “ 1 think I had better keep awake," he 
remarked. A cold and damp chill came ti trough the lattice, 
sg:)d, without quitting his place, Svidrigailoff drew the bed- 
clothes together and wrapped them round him. As for the 
candle, he left it untouched. He thought of nothing, he did 
not want to think; but fancies, incoherent ideas rushed thrddgh 
his mind. He was dozing. Was it the effects of the cold, the 
darkness, the damp, or of the wind which was stirring in the 
trees — at all events his fancies had taken a fanciful, fantastic 
turn — his mind now dwelt on flowers. He thought it*was 
Trifiity-Sunday, and that, in glorious weather, he saw before 
him a smiling landscape.* In the midst of some blossomins 
flower-beds, there stood out an elegant English cottage; hone^ 
suckle was climbing about the doorway; on either side of .a 
richly-carpeted staircase there rose Chinese vases containing 
exquisite exotics. In the windows, in bowls hali-fllled with 
water, he saw bouquets of white hyacinths weighing down their 
green sup|X)rt8, whilst fihedding overpowering periumcs. These 
flowers particularly attracted Svidrigailoff's attention — he longed 
to be quite near them: he now ascended the stairs and enteflrd 
a large and lofty dining-room. There also, as well as every- 
where else — at the windows, near the door opening on the 
terrace, nay, on the terrace itself — flowers, flowers everywhere. 
The floors were strewn with freshly-d^t grass, which exhaled a 
sweet perfume. A delicious breeze made itself felt through the 
open lattice; birds were warbling ^beneath the windows. But 
in the very middle of the room, on a table covered^ with a silken 
cloth, nhere stood — a coffin. Wreaths of flowers surrounded it 
everywhere; the inside was paoded with gros dt-NapUs and 
nhite frilling. 

On this bier there rested, in tne midst of flowers, a dainty 
mtideii, clad in a spotless *g(»samer shroud. Her arms were 
croMC^ ^ breast ; they might have oeen taken for those 
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of a marble statue. Her bright, fair hair was disheretied and 
daiik; a crown of roses encircled her brow. The well-defined 
and already hardened outline of ner face seemed as if hewn out 
of marble, but it was the smile on her pale lips which expressed 
heartrending anguish — the anguish known only to childhood. 
Svidrigaiiofr knew this maiden,' near whose corpse was neither 
holy picture, nor blazing taper, nor any one praying. It was the 
body of a suicide — one who had drowned herself. In her four- 
teenth year her heart had been broken by an outrage which had 
appalled her virgin soul, had filled her mind with unmerited 
shame, and wrung from her despairing wails — wails hushed by 
soughing winds one lowering, gloomy night. SvidrigaHo^ 
awoke, left his bed, and approached the casement. After 
‘ hayyig groped for the window-fastening, he opened it, exposing 
thereby his face and nearly naked body to the nipping of the 
icy air which came rushing into the small room. There must 
have beea a garden under the window, probably a tea-garden, 
whe{;e. most likely, in the daytime comic songs were sung, and 
tea was served on little tables. But now darkness reigned 
supreme, and indistinct blackish patches took the place of solid 
things. For five minutes Svidrigaildff, resting on the window- 
sill, looked down into the darkness. In the middle of the night 
two cannon-shots were heard, 

'•That's a signal I The Neva is rising,” he thought, ••the 
lower portions of the town will he inundated by morning, rats 
will be drowned in their cellars; the cursing and swearing occu- 
pants of ground floors will be saving theif goods and chattels, in 
spite of wind and rain; they’ll have to shift to higher rooms. 
But what time can it be ? ” At the very moment he asked him- 
self this question, a clock near at hand struck three. *• Another 
hour, ami it’ll be day. Why wait any longer? Til off in a trice 
to the retrovsky Island.**^ Hertftipon he closed the window, 
blew the light out, and dressed, wheos candlestick in hand, be 
left his room to rouse the waiter, pay his bill, and leave the inn. 
••This is my best time, I could not have a better.** Foia long 
period he rambled about the long and narA>w corridor, and, 
meeting no one, he was on thf point of sl^outing out, wh^ lo 
and behold I in a dark corner between an old cupboard and a 
iloor he discovered a strangg object, something which seemed 
to live. On stooping down, light in hand, he saw that it wm a 
little trembling and« weeping girl of about five years of 
Her little dre^ was drenched, like a disb<Iout SvidrigaSc^a 
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presence did not seem to fri^ten her, for she fixed on hiip her 
large dark eyes with an expr^sstoo of pained aarprise* At times 
she sobbed, as happens in the case of children who, after a 
bout of weeping, recover cheerfulness. Her face was pale* and 
ghastly, she was bitterly cold. But — what could have brought 
her there? No doubt she had lain hidden all night long in 
that corner, without a wink of sleep.” 

He began to question her. Recovering all at once, the little 
maid commenced, in childlike and yet affected voice, some 
endless story about mamma ” and a broken cup.” From 
this, Svidrigailoff gathered that this was some unhappy waif, her 
•mother, perhaps, one of the attendants in the kitchen, with a 
taste for drink, and careless as to her otTspring. The child 
had, it appeared, broken a cup, and, fearing punishmentjl^ad, 
in the course of the evening, made away from the house in the 
midst of the pelting rain. After having been long enough out* 
side, she had at last returned, and hidden behind the cupboard, 
where she had spent the whole night trembling, wegping, 
frightened at the dark, yet more frightened still at the thought 
of being, perhaps, cruelly beaten, not only for the broken cup, 
but for the prank she haft indulged in. Svidrigailoff raised ^e 
child up in his arms, took her to his room, and, having laid her 
on his bed, proceeded to undress her. She was stockingless,* 
and her wretched boots were as damp as if they had stood the 
whole long night in a puddle. When he had undressed her, 
he laid her down, and carefully wrapped her in the blankets. 
In a moment the child was asleep. Having now seen to all 
this, Svidrigailoff once more gave way to his morose thoughts. 
”What on earth am I meddling with?” he asked himseif ' 
angrily. *' Wiiat absurdity I ” In his vexation he twok up the 
candle to go in search of the waiter previous to 1e|ving the 
place. ** After all, only a litfle girl 1^” he exclaimed, uttering an 
oath at the moment of quitting the »oom. He turned round, 
hqwever, to cast one more glance at the little thing, to make 
sure that she was sleeping, and sleeping comfortatily. 

He carefully Aiised the coverings which hid her head. 'Rie 
chil^was sound asjeep. She bad become warm in bed, and 
her pale cheeks bad already regained their colour, and yet, 
bow strange ! the colour of that ^mplexion was much redder 
than is usual with children in a normal sute. ** It is the flush 
of fever,” thought Svidrigailoff. **Can she have been drinking ? 
TlMwe* purple lips seem burning.” Suddenly ^he feocies he 
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sees, the long black lashes of th^ little sleeper gently move; 
beneath the half-closed eyelids tjiere seemed a tendency to 
some cunning, sly, in nowise childish twinkle. Can the 
child be awake and only pretend to sleep? Ves her lips smile 
— they quiver as with a desire to check a laugh. But now 
she throws aside constraint — she merrily laughs — there is, in 
that small face, a bold, brazen, luring look, without one trait of 
youth, for it is the face of a French harlot Suddenly she 
opens both eyes wide— they gaze on Svidrigailoff with a lewd 
and amorous look — they ask, they smile. Nothing so re- 
pugnant as this childish face, whose youthful traits betoken 
lust ^'What! at such an age?’' he cries, a prey to horror.^ 
'*Can such things be?” And now she turns on him her 
painXtid face with outstretched arms. Accursed thing!” 
exclaims Svidrigailoff with a cry of horror ; he raises his hand 
to strike her, and at the same moment wakes. 

He was dying on his bed — wrapped in his blankets— the 
candlp had not been lit — day was dawning. “ I have had the 
nightmare all night!” He sat bolt-upright, and noticed with 
disgust that he was cramped and jaded. A thick fog was 
hanging without, through which nothing was visible. It was 
nearly five o’clock ; Svidrigailoff had slept too long 1 He rose 
once more, put on his damp garments, and, feeling for the 
revolver in his pocket, took it out to make quite sure that the 
cap was correctly fixed. He then sat down, and on the first 
page of his notebook wrote a few words in larg^ letters. 
Having re-read them, he once more rested his elbows on the 
table, lost in thought. The flies were feasting on the untouched 
meat. He watched them for some time, then chased them away. 
At last, astonished at the occupation he was now engaged in, 
and regaining all at once consciousness of the situation, be 
quickly left the room. Apother *tiiomcnt and he was in the 
street. A dense fog hung over the city. Svidrigailoff now 
moved in the direction of the Lower Neva. Whilst mlkipg 
along the slippery wooden pawement, he saw in his miiA's eye 
thb Petrovsky Island, with its pleasant patlte, lawns, trees, 
and copses. Not a pedestrian^— not a singlp cab could be*"8een 
along the Prospect. The little yellow hous^ with their closed 
shutters, looked dirty and oaiserabie. Cold and damp were 
beginning to affect the early wanderer. The occasional sign- 
boards on his way ho read mechanically. 

Having rcacjhed the end of the wooden pavement, on a level 
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with the large stone-mansion, he saw a very ugly dog crossing 
the road, its tail between itslegs. A drunkard way lyingVight 
across the pavement, his facft downwards. SvidrigaTloff for one * 
moment contemplated the drunkard, and then passed on. « On 
his left he observed a belfry. **Hah!” he thought, **that 
place will do — why go to the Petrovsky Island at all ? Under 
these circumstances the thing can be officially spoken to by an 

eye-witness Smiling at this new idea, he turned down 

Street. There was the building surmounted by the belfry. A 
little man wrapped in a military cloak and wearing a helmet, was 
resting against the door. On seeing Svidrigailo^ approach, he 
cast on him a sullen look. His face had that sulky, sour 
^expression which has been from time immemorial the character- 
istic sign of the Hebrew countenance. For some time both 
looked at one another in silence. At last it seemed strange to 
the sentinel that a sober man should stop so close, and should 
look at him without a word. ^ 

** What do you want ?” asked the man without changing his 
position. 

Why, nothing, my friend — good day 1" replied Svidrigailoff. 
“Go along then.’* • 

“ 1 am going abroad, my friend.** 

“ Abroad, you say?" 

“To America." 

“To America? oh I” 

Svidriga'ilolf now took Che revolver from his pocket and 
cocked it. The soldier looked up. “I say, none ol that 
nonsense herel" 

“Why not?" 

“ Because this is not the right place." 

“ Never mind, my friend, the place will do very well ; if any 
one should ask you, say I’vwgone to America I" pressed 
the barrel of his revolver against his^ight temple. 

“I say, you can't do that here, this isn’t the place!" again 
said the soldier, opening his eyes^more and more* 

Svidrigaiiofir pulled the trigger. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

Tir.\T sAtne day, between six and seven in the evening, 
Raskolnikoff called on his mother and sister. The two ladies 
occupied at this time, in the Baialeiefif mansion, a floor which 
Razoumikhin had recommended them. On ascending the 
staircase, Raskolnikoff seemed to hesitate once more. Nothing 
in the world, however, would have induced him to swerve from 
his purpose ; he had, therefore, made up his mind to pay his 
visit ‘‘To begin with, they do not as yet know anything,” he 
thought, ” and by this time they have got into the way of taking 
me for an eccentricity.” His clothes were mudstained and torn; 
and^thc bodily fatigue, to say nothing of the mental struggle he 
had Undergone for nearly twenty-four hours, had affected his 
face almost beyond recognition. Heaven only knows where the 
youth had ^pent the whole night One thing was certain, he 
was resolved. He tapped at the door, which his mother 
open&l. Dounetchka had gone out ; the housemaid likewise 
was absent at the present moment Pulcheria Alexandrovna 
remained at first dumb with joyful surprise; then seized her 
son’s hand and pulled him into the room. 

J*Here you are then at last!” she exclaimed in a voice 
trembling with emotion. **Do not be vexed, Rodia, if I 
receive you with tears, put them down to happiness. Perhaps 
you think I am depressed ? On the contrary 1 am merry, full 
of laughter, only 1 have got into this al/surd way of shedding 
tears. Since your father’s death, I weep in this way for the 
least thing. Sit down, darling, I see you are tired. And, 
by-the-by, what makes you so dirty?” 

^*1 was caught in the rain yesterday, mother!” began Ras- 
kolnikofiir r 

Nonsense!” interrupti&d quickly Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

I suppose you fancied 1 was going to cross-question you in 
my grandmotherly way? Dpn’t be afraid, 1 know c^n 
understand. 1 am to some extent initiated ip St. Petersburg 
ways ; and, really, it strikes that people are cleverer About 
here than with us. 1 have said to myself,' once for all, that I 
had no right to meddle with your concerns, and to haul you 
over the coals. When you rnay have your head full of good- 
ness knows what sort of things, 1 Would on no account dream 
of worr)'ing you wiiii troublesome questions 1 On no account 1 
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— Do ym know, Rodia, I am positively reading for the third 
time the article you contribfited to a review and wjiich ifmitri 
Prokofitch has lent me. It lias been quite a revelation for me^ • 
and I have ever since been able to account for everything, and 
to see what a silly creature I have been. *That is the sort of 
thing which takes up all his ^ime/ 1 have said to myself) ^he 
keeps turning over in his head new ideas, and does not like 
being taken out of them ; savan/s are all like that.' Well, in 
spite of all my pains to read your article, there are many things 
in it quite beyond me; but, knowin^ how ignorant I am, 1 
have no occasion to be puzzled if I can't quite make it all out” 

, *'Ju8t let me look at it, mother?” RaskolnikoflT took the 
review, and cast a rapid glance over his article. An author 
always experiences great satisfaction on seeing himself in jirint 
for the first time, especially when he is not more than twenty- 
three. Although full of grave cares, our hero could not escape 
this satisfaction, which was, after all, only a momentary one. 
Having read a few lines, he became thoughtful, and a terrible 
pang gnawed at his heart This perusal had suddenly aroused 
the mental anguish of the last few months, and it was with a 
feeling of violent antipaithy that he threw the pamphlet on llio 
Uble. 

Silly as 1 am, Rodia, I am quite ix>sitive that in a short 
time hence you will hold one of the first, if not the foremost, 
place in the scientific world. And yet some of them have 
.dared to think you were insane ! Hah ! hah ! Iiah ! You, 
perhaps, have nevef heard that opinion? Oh! the silly 
people! How, 1 should like to know, could they judge in- 
tellect? And yet to think that Dounetchka, yes, DounetChka ‘ 
herself, had her doubts! Is it possible? A few days ago, , 
Rodi^ I was quite grieving as to the way you lodged dressed, 
and lived. But now 1 can quite understand how foolish 1 wa.s. 

1 am certain that, if you only ctibose, you will before long 
succeed, with your powers and talent. 1 suppose you ase not 
very ambitious for the time bcipg, engaged as you evidently 
are with more important ” * 

Where is Dounia, mother?" 

*'Sbe is out, Rodia. She is often out, and leaves me quite 
Alone. Dmitri Prokofitch is kin^ enough to come and see me, 
and he is always ulking about you. He likes and respects 
you, dear. As for your s*ister, of course T do not complain 
about^the little attentiem she pays me. She has her disposi- 
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tion, Just as 1 have mine. She is^not disposed to let me know 
any of her concerns — as she pleases, of course I I have never 
had secrets from my children. 1 l:now, of course, that Oounia 
is very clever, and that she loves both you and me. But 
I cannot quite see things in their real light, and I very much 
regret that she cannot share the ^pleasant visit you are paying 
me. When she gets home, 1 will tell her: 'Your brother 
, called during your absence; where were you all the time?' 
Mind you don't spoil me over much, Rodia ; call here whenever 
you can do so without disturbing yourself — 1 can wait, as long 
as I only know you love me. I shall read your productions, 
and I shall hear everybody talk about you, and, of course, I. 
shall get an occasional visit. What more can 1 want ? I see 
that, you called here to-day to comfort your old mother." All 
at once, Pulcheria Aiexandrovna burst into tears. “ Here I 
am again 1 Don’t mind me, dear; 1 know I am foolish I But, 

' bless me, li arn forgetting everything ! " she exclaimed, rising 
* all at ^nce. " There is some coffee, and 1 forgot to offer it 
you. Now you know what is meant by the selfishness of 
elderly people. Wait a moment.” 

" It's really not worth while, mothdr, I am off directly. I 
did not come here for that. Listen to roe, I pray.” Pulcheria 
Aiexandrovna timidly approached her son. "Mother dear, 
tell me, will you, in spite of anything that may happen, in spite 
of anything you may hear, will you always love me as much as 
you do now ? " he asked all at once. 

These words rushed spontaneously from his very heart of 
hearts long before he had time to weigh their import. " Rodia, 
'jRodia, what is the matter with you? How can you ask me 
. such a question? Who will ever presume to say one word 
against ypu? Should any one dare to do so, I would refuse to 
listen, and would drive him from tdy presence*” 

" The object of my visit was to assure you that 1 have always 
loved you* and 1 am delighted that we should happen to 
alone just now; yes, even without Dounetchka," he wJbt on, 
with the same ardour; "and, even should yOu be unhappy, 
remember that your son loves you now more than himself]^ and 
that you have been wrong to doubt his affection. 1 shall never 
cease to love you. But enough ! 1 thought that I was bound 
above all things to give you this ass^nce." 

Pulcheria Aiexandrovna silently embraced her son, pressed 
him to her bo^m and wept " 1 cannot really conceive what 
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is wrong with you» Rodia»** she sat'd once more. ** Up to the 
present 1 have honestly thought that our society weaned ^ou; 
now 1 dread that some great misfortune is threAening, and 
that you are living in fear. 1 have been suspecting something 
of the kind, Rodia. Excuse my mentioning the subject ali all, 
but 1 am always thinking aboet the matter, and cannot |leep 
in consequence. Last night your sister was delirious, and in 
her ravings your name was foremost. I picked up stray words 
here and there, but 1 do not know what the subject was about. 
Since this morning, up to the very moment of your visit, I have 
been more like a culprit awaiting execution. I anticipated 
something ! Where are you i;oing to, Rodia ? — for you are on 
*the point of going away, are you not ? ” 

“I am.” 

“I thought as much I Rut, if you must go, let me geyVith 
you. Dounia shall also come, for she loves you dearly. And, 
if necessary, Sophia Semenovna might come, for I may tell you 
I am ready to look upon her as a daughter. DmitA Prokofitch 
will help VIS in our preparations for departure, but whefb are 
you going to?” 

“ Good-bye, mother ! • 

What, this very day ! ” she exclaimed, as if there had bden 
question of an eternal separation. ^ # 

** I can remain no longer, I am obliged to leave you.** 

And may I not go with you?” 

“No; but you may kneel down and pray to God for me. 
^Perhaps He will heap your prayer.*’ 

“ 1 hope He may ! Take my blessing Oh 1 Ix)rd I ** 

He was, indeed, glad that his sister was absent from«4his 
interview. To unbosom himself, it was necessary there should 
be no witness — the presence of his sister would, have com 
strained him. fell at his mother’s feet and kist^d them. 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna and her •son embraced with tears. 
The mother asked no more. She felt her son to be ps^psing 
tlfrough a crisis, and that his fate would be decided in a 
moment. • • 

“Rodia, beloved, my firstborn!” she said in the midst of 
sobs, “ you are now as you weA in early boyhood, when you 
^me to me with your love and kisses. When your father was 
yet alive, we had no joy but you^n our troubles, and, since hia 
death, how often h.ive not*you and I wept on his tomb, em- 
brad^ as we do just now 1 My sorrowing days^ attribute them 
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to the fact that my mother’a heart had gloomy forebodings. 
I'henrery night we reached St. Petersburg, at our very first in- 
terview, yohr face told me all, ard this day, on opening the 
door to you, I thought, on seeing you, that the fatal hour had 
com'^. Rodia, you surely cannot be going at once ? 

“No,” 

“ You'll come again ? ” 

“ I will, indeed.” 

'' Rodia, do not be vexed, I do not like to ask — but tell me 
only a word or two: are you going far off? ” 

“Very far.” 

“ Will you have some occupation, a position, there ? ” 

“ I shall have what God may think best — only pray for mc.'^ 
Raskolnikoff wished to go out, but his mother clung to him, 
anddooked him full in the face with an expression of des()air. 
“ Enough, mother ! ” said the youth, who, at the sight of her 
terrible anguish, deeply regretted that he had called at all. 

“But y(fli are not going for good? You surely do not 
purpose starting forthwith ? You intend coming once 
more ? ” 

“ 1 do, I do — farewell ! ” and he succeeded in making his 
es(.ape. 

. yhe evening was warm, without being stifling, however. 
Since morning, the weather had cleared up. Raskolnikoff 
quickly reached home. He longed that everything should be 
finished before night. Meetings with otiiers would, under the 
circumstances, have been objectionable, to him. On going 
upstairs, he noticed that Nastasia, who was engaged at the 
timaiin getting his tea, had stopped her preparations and was 
wistfully looking at him. “Can there be anybody waiting 
for me ? ” he asked himself, thinking of the odious Porphyrius. 
But whea he opened his outer dogr he discovered Dounetchka. 
The girl, lost in thought, was seated on the^ couch; the had 
evidently been waiting a 16ng time for her brother. He stopped 
before entering. P'or a moment she was unnerved, staled up, 
and closely scrutinized him. "Profound dejection was viftble in 
her look, and proved to Raskolnikoff that his sister knew ^IL 

“Am I to approach or to wi^draw?” he asked hesitatingly. 

“ 1 have been waiting all day long for you at Sophia Seme- 
novna's — we expected to see you.” 

Raskolnikoff entered the room, ar.d sank on a chair, visibly 
overcome. “I feel done, Dounia, I am very tired, and at 
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this time above all, 1 nee;^ all my strength.” He Iqpked 
suspiciously at his sister. ^ • 

** Where did you spend the whole of last night? ” 

** 1 hardly know, dear. 1 have been wanting to come to tome 
definite conclusion, and mor^than once I went to the Neva; 
that’s all 1 can remember. I wanted to settle things in* that 
way, but somehow I could not make up my mind,” he con- 
eluded in indistinct accents, whilst trying to gather from the 
girl's face the impression his words had made. 

“Thanks be to God I That was the very thing we were all 
so afraid of — I mean, Sophia Semenovna and 11 You still cling 
•to life then ? Praise be to God ! 

Raskolnikoff smiled bitterly. “ I used not to do, but just now 
I called on our mother, and we embraced with tears; 1 aip in- 
credulous, and yet I asked her to pray for me. God only 
knows, Dounetchka ; as for myself, I can no longer account 
for my thoughts and feclint'S ! ” # 

“You have seen our mother, you say? And you ^ have 
sppken to her?” exclaimed Dounia. alarmed. “But, tell me, 
you surely cannot have told her that ? ” 

“ I have not, indeed !~that is, in so many words; but I tliink 
she suspects something. She heard you in your delirious state 
last night. 1 am sure she already half-guesses the sectet. 
1 ought, perhaps, not to have seen her; and I really do not 
know what couM have induced me. I am a miserable man, 
«fter all, Dounia I ” 

“ Yes, but a man ready to make atonement You mean to 
do that, do you not ? ” 

“Without delay. To shun dishonour, I purposed drovfning 
myself, Dounia ; but at the moment of doing so 1 thought tp 
myself that a courageous man ought not to lear dUgjac^. Is 
that pride, Dounia?” * 

“ It is, Rodia f ” • 

^ sudden gleam appeared in his wearied eyes; he seemed 
happy at the thought of having preserved his pride. “ 1 hope 
you don’t thinl!; Dounia, that I was merely afraid of tnc 
watef ?” he asked, jrith a strange smile. 

“ Enough, Rodia ! enough I ” replied the girl, grieved at such 
a supposition. • 

Both remained silent (or some time. Raskolnikoff was 
looking down, whilst Dounetchka was coQtemplating him with 
atudous gaae. Suddenly be started op. “ Tim^ is slipping by, 
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it is^meet I should be gone. Ji purpose giving myself up, 
although I do not know why 1 do^.” Tears were streaming 
' down his sister's face. “ 1 see you weep, Dounia; but can you 
clasp my hand?" 

*‘llave you ever doubted it?/’ And she pressed it con- 
vulsively to her heart. You surely know that in offering to 
expiate your offence you are washing out half your crime?*' 
she exclaimed, whilst clasping her brother in her arms. 

“ My crime ? What crime, say you ? " he retorted in a 
sudden fit of frenzy. it a crime to have killed some vile 
and noisome vermin, an old usurer that was obnoxious to all, 
a vampire living on the life of the poor? Why, murders ot 
that kind ought to make up for ntany a crime 1 I do not even 
give^it & thought 1 As to atonement — bah ! Why should every 
one hiss out to me the word, * Crime, crime!' Now that I 
am determined of my own free will to face dishonour, the 
absurdity of such a resolution strikes me more than ever ! It 
is only weakness and puerility that is leading me to take that 
step, unless it may be self-interest, as Porplryrius counselled." 

** Brother, brother 1 how can you talk like that ? Are you 
no) guilty of shedding blood ? " answered Dounia, aghast. 

“Suppose I am. And does not everybody do so?” he pur- 
sue, with growing fury. “ Has it not always flowed in streams 
down here below ? Do not men, who have spilt it like water, 
immediately ascend the Capitol, where they are hailed as 
saviours of their kind ? Look into things before you judge. I,« 
also, wished to benefit my kind, for hundreds, thousands of 
.sensible deeds would amply have made up for this mad freak, 
oi rather blunder, for my original purpose was not so mad as 
pne may think; though often, for want of skill, the brightest 
schemes, look hollow. I only wanted to make myselt an 
independent position, to a^ure m'y entrance into life, to find 
the means, for then succei^s would have been certain. But I 
have failed, and am a villain i Had 1 but carried my pomt, t|ie 
victor’s wreath would have been mine; whilst now I’A only 
good for the dogs ! ” 

“ But, brother dear, that is not the point, at issue I ** 

“ 1 own I have broken through the laws of aestheticism ! 
But 1 cannot conceive in how far it is more glorious to she!! 
some besieged town, than to destroy by the blows of an axe ! 
The fears of aesthepcism are the surest signs of impotence! 
Never have I felt that uuth more strongly than now, and never 
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have 1 80 slightly realized the nature of my crime ! Neverjhave 
I felt more capable, more co&vinced than now ! " « 

His pale and fagged fa& had certainly recovered colour. 
But, on giving utterance to his last words, his eyes accidently 
met those of Dounia, She looked at him with such sorrow that 
his mood once more becamt normal. He was obliged, he 
admitted, to acknowledge that, on the whole, he had brought 
about the misfortune of these two poor women. 

**If, Dounia darling, you think me guilty, forgive me^ 
although pardon cannot be in case of proven crime. Farewell 1 
do not let us haggle. It is time, high time, I should be gone. 
^But 1 ask you on no account to follow me. I have one other 
call to make. Go, go without delay to our mother, and stay 
with her 1 I ask this as a favour — the last I shall ever ask K Do 
not forsake her, she is now in bitter anxiety, and I dread her 
incapacity for contending with grief; she will die or go out of 
her mind. Watch, therefore ! Karoumikhin will giot forsake 
you ; 1 can depend on him. And, above all, do not bewajj me ; 
for, though a murderer. Til strive to the end of life for courage and 
what’s good. Some day, perhaps, you may hear of me. And I 
shall cause you no sham^; for, be assured, I will yet prove— ■ 
But now, farewell ( he hastened to add, on remarking an 
unusual expression in Dounia’s eyes whilst making her these* 
promises. ** Why weep like that? Don’t weep I it is not for 

ever. One moment more. I was forgetting ” He look 

from the table a thick, dusKovered book, opened it, and took 
from it a small ivory miniature. It was the likeness of his 
landlady’s daughter, the girl he had loved. For a moment he 
contemplated this expressive and sorrowing face, kissed it,*&nd 
handed it to Dounetchka. ** I more than once talked with her 
about — Mtf/, but with her alone,” he went on absfe^tly, ^ t 
trusted her with that project which was destined to have 
so lamentable an ending. Be at ease,” lie continued whilst 
addressing Dounia, “she was as horror-stricken as yoursellf and 
Tih glad to think that she’s dead/ind gone.” 

Then, returning to the main point at issue, he went ofl : 
principal thing for me to know at this moment is, 
w:i ether 1 have cafefully considered what I am going to do, 
gnd whether I am ready to take jill its consequences. Can it 
be true? What moral power shall I have left on leaving the 
hulks, crushed, perhaps, twenty years^of suffering? Will 
life be jworth hving then ? And so I really purp^ bearing the 
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weig]it of such an existence 1 I was a coward indeed this 
morning, when I was on the poiht of throwing myself in the 
Ncval” * 

A/id then they both left the house. During the whole of 
this distressing interview Dounia had only been kept up by 
her lore for her brother. Thef parted in the street. After 
having gone some distance, the girl turned round to have one 
last look at him. On reaching the corner of the street, he 
himself did the very same thing. Their eyes met, but, observing 
that his sister’s gaze was fixed on his, he made a gesture of 
impatience, and even of anger, in order to induce her to 
continue on her way ; then he disappeared. , 


CHAPTER VII. 

t 

It getting dark when he reached Sonia’s lodging. Tlie 
whole of chat day the girl had been impatiently waiting for 
iiim. In the earlier part, she had been favoured by a visit 
frqm Dounia, who, having heard thef day before from Svidri- 
gailofT that Sonia knew every detail, had determined on calling. 
' Wo do not purpose to give in detail the conversation of the 
two women: suffice it to say that they wept together, and 
became fast friends. At this interview Dounia acquired some 
consolation from the thought that her brother would not b^ 
alone. It was Sunia who had received his first confession ; it 
was her he had addressed on feeling the need of human 
coiffidcnce ; she it was who would accompany him to where- 
ever destiny might send him. Without having put any more 
definite Questions on that subject, Dounia was, nevertheless, 
convinced of it ; she watched Sotiia with a kind of reverence 
which quite confused thf$^ poor girl, for she believed herself 
quite* unworthy to lift her eyes on Dounia. Since Sonia’s visit 
to Raskolnikoff, the image ,.of tlie charming lady w%p *80 
gxuciously bowed to her on that occasion < had remained 
imprinted on her memory as ^one of the most beautiful and 
striking episodes of her life, 

Dounetchka had resolved, m her last chance^ to wait for her 
brother at his lodging, saying to herself that he would be 
certain to come sooner or later. No sooner had Sonia been 
left to herself than' the thought of Raskolnikoffk probable 
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suicide deprived her of all i^st This had also been Doiyiia*s 
fear. Bui sfter some conversation, both girls had adduced 
various reasons in the way ot tranquillization, and had to some ' 
extent succeeded As soon as they had parted, however, 4hey 
again became tortured by anxiety. Sonia remembered how 
SvidriganofT had told her the day before : ** RaskolnikofiP has 

but two alternatives, either Siberia or ^ She knew, 

besides, the young man’s pride and want of religious con- 
viction. ’’ Is it possible he can care to live solely from 
faintheartedness, from fear of death ? ” she thought in despair. 
She already dreaded lest the unhappy man had taken his life, 
jrhen he unexpectedly entered the room. A cry of joy 
escaped the girl’s bosom. But when she had examined her 
visitor’s face, she suddenly grew pale. 

** Yes,” said Raskolnikoff, with a smile, ** I am come to bear 
the cross, Sonia. It was you advised me to go and make a 
public confession, and, now that 1 am on the point of doing 
so, why should you be alarmed ? ” Sonia looked at hiia with 
astonishment. The young man's tone struck her as oeing 
strange ; a shudder passed through her frame ; but in another 
minute she concluded thkt his promise was not a genuine one. 
Raskolnikoff, whilst speaking, looked aside, evidently fearful 
of looking the girl in the face. I think, Sonia, that it is the” 
best thing to do after all. There is one circumstance — it 
would take me too long to go into; besides, my time is 
precious. Do you know what is vexing me? lam savage at 
the thought that, befdte long, all those rough men will surround 
me, will be glaring at me, will put to me all sorts of question 
I shall have to answer, will hold me up to public execration. 
You know, of course, that I do not purpose goip^ to For; 
phyrius. I can’t bear the man. I would much rattier go to 
my friend Powder. Won’t he be surprised I If there is one 
thing I can make sure of — it will 64 people’s amazement 1 1 
with I had more self-possession though. I have grown tert^ibly 
fii^iety of late. Would you believe roe ? I was very nearly 
raising my fist to my sister just now, and simply because sfie 
turned round in the street to^have one more look at me. 

I have, indeed, degenerated! Now, then, where are the 
grosses?” , 

The young mao no longer appeared in his usual state of 
mind He could not remain a moment jp one and the same 
spott ^ bis sUeotion on any qieeial objjpct ; hts ideas 
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came without sequence — or, to speak more accurately, his 
mindl* wan4ered, his hands werd slightly trembling. Sonia 
preserved silence. From a little box she produced two 
eros^es-— one in cypress, the other in copper ; she then crossed 
herself, and, after having done the same for Raskolnikoff, hung 
the oypress cross round his neck.^ 

** This is a symbolic way of showing that I am taking a cross 
upon myself, hah ! hah ! As if this were my first day of 
suffering 1 'J'he cypress cross is one used by humble folk ; the 
cop()er one belonged to Elizabeth ; keep it for yourself, but 
let me have a peep at it t So, you mean to tell me that she 
was wearing it at that moment? I am acquainted with two^ 
other religious objects: a silver cross and an image. 1 — cn 
that occasion — threw them at the old woman. I ought to put 
them* round my neck now. But I am talking rubbish, and 
forget what is before me ; I am unhinged. I think I ought to 
let you knqw, Sonia, that I called here on purpo.se to tell you, 
so th|it you might make quite sure. I think tliat is all. That 
is why I called (and yet 1 fancy I had something more to say 
to you). Yes, by-the-by, you yourself have induced roe to 

this step, 1 am going to be iraplisoned, your wish will be 
satisfied. VVhy weep, then — you also ? Enough, no more of 
' it k If you but knew how painful this is to roe ! ** At sight 
of Sonia in tears his heart became oppressed. What, after 
all, am I to her?” he asked himself. Why should she be 
interested in me, in the same way that my mother and Dounif 
are ? ’* 

Do make the sign of the cross, say just one short prayer!” 
im^red the girl in a trembling voice. 

I will pray as much as you like 1 And that earnestly, 
Sonia, earnestly.” 

He was longing to say much more. He now made several 
signs of the cross. Sonia, lied round his head a green handker- 
chief, the same one probably that Marmeiadoff had s^ken 
about in the tavern, and wlfich it that time was uscd|^ the 
niiole family. The recollection of this circrmstance flashed 
through his mind, but he abstained from broaching the 
subject He was beginning to notice hdw he was becoming 
more and more distracted, and that he was very much agitate^ 
This made him uneasy. Suddenly he observed that Sonia 
was making preparations to go out Vith him. 

**What are you iloing? Where are you going to? Stop 
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here, do ! I want to be alone I ” he cried in an irritable voice, 
whilst moving to the door. Why go there accompaniett by 
a crowd ! ” he grumbled as he went out Sonia did not persist t 
He did not even take leave of her, he had forgotten her. Only 
one thought was supreme at this moment : Is the game /eally 
up?’* he asked himself on going downstairs. “Is theip no 
possibility of retracting, of making everything right, and of 
keeping away from there ? ** 

Nevertheless he went on, understanding suddenly that the * 
hour for hesitating was past Once in the street, he remem- 
bered that he had forgotten to bid Sonia good-bye how she 
had stood stock-still in the middle of the room, how a word of 
^is had almost glued her to the spot. He then asked himself 
another question which had been haunting his mind for some 
moments without assuming full shape: “Why did I make*that 
call at all ? 1 told her I came on business. What business ? 

I have absolutely none whatever. Did I call to let her know . 
that 1 was going there ? That was hardly necessfry 1 Did 1 
call to tell her I loved her? Nonsense 1 Why, 1 havg just 
pushed her aside like a veritable cur ! And as to her cross, 
what do I want with it ? « Oh, how I have degenerated 1 No, 
what I wanted were her tears ; what I wanted was to see Ber 
anguish of heart ! Perhaps by calling 1 only wanted to ggint 
time, to delay the fatal moment a little longer I And I have 
positively dared to think of a lofty destiny, I have fancied 
myself called to bring about great things — 1, who am so vile, 
Wretched, and cowartUy ! ’* 

He was advancing along the canal-bank, and had not 
much further to go ; but on reaching the bridge, he stopped < 
his progress for a moment, then quickly moved to the Hay- 
market. His looks wandered eagerly from right tp left; bw 
strove to examine every object within view, without lAing able 
tp concentrate his attention on anything. “In a week, in a 
month,** he thought, “ 1 shall again Be crossing this bridgp — a 
prison-van will be taking me somewhere; how shall 1 then 
contemplate this canal ? Shall I^otice that signboard ? The 
word * company^ is written on it; shall I read it in the same 
way I do to-day ? AVhat will feelings and my thoughts be 
like? How trumpery my anticipations arel The matter is 
Ihterestbg in a way— what aof 1 going to distress myself 
about? I am behaving like a child. I am posing, as it were^ 
to myself; and yet, why should 1 blulh at my thougto? 
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Look it that crowd I That fat fellow-— a German, I dsoutd 
think — who has just knocked up against me ; does he know 
, what kind' of man he has coma into contact with ? lliat 
^ woman who is leading a child and asking alms thinks ma 
'perhaps, happier than herself. Strange I 1 ought to give her 
som^^thing, if only for the cuitesity of the thing. Bah I I 
happen to have five kopecks by me, for a wonder. Here, 
matouchka, '' 

Heaven save you!** said the beggar, in a whimpermg voice. 

The market-place was now full of people. This fact 
displeased Raskolnikoff greatly ; nevertheless he went to that 
part of it where the crowd was thickest. He wouM have 
bought solitude at any price, but he felt that he could oc^ 
enjoy it for a single moment Having got to the centre of 
the'*place, the young man suddenly recalled Sonia's words: 
“Go to some public place, bow to the crowd, kiss 13ie 
earth you have soiled by your sin, and say in a loud voice, in 
the presence of every one: am a murderer." At the 

recollection of this he trembled in every limb. The anguish of 
the last few days had hardened his heart to such an extent, 
that he felt satisfied to find himse]/^ yet open to feelings of 
afkOther kind, and gave himself entirely up to this one. 
..Sincere sorrow overpowered him, his eyes filled with tears, 
lie knelt in the very middle of the place, bowed earthwards, 
and joyfully kissed the miry ground. After having risen, he 
knelt down once more. 

“There’s a fellow who has got a tile Ipose 1" observed a hd 
standing by, 

3^his observation was received with shouts of laughter, 

“ He is a pilgrim bound for Jerusalem, lads ; he is taking 
{'leave of his children and his native land ; he is wishing every* 
body gcod-bye, even St. Peters{}urg and the ground of the 
capital," added a respectable man, slightly the worse fpr 
drink. 

“*He is still very young,” said a third. ^ t 

^ “ He is of noble birth,” observed another, seriously. ^ 

“Nowadays you cxui't disdngoish those of^noble birth from 
those who are not” 

On seeing himself the object of .general attention, Raskot* 
nikofiflost bis self-possessiou somewhat, and the words: *^1 
have killed," which he had on the tip of his toogua died 
away. The exclamations and jokes of the crowd did not 
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particularly affect him, and It was In a calm state of mind 
that he went in the direction dt the police^iffice. Oq his road, 
only one apparition struck hhn : he had, it must be owned, 
expected to see it — and therefore it. did not surprise him. M 
the very moment when he had prostrated Umself for the 
second time in the public n&rket-place, he had percei7ed 
Sonia at a short distance from him. The girl had done her 
best to escape his observation, whilst hiding behind one of 
the woodpn stalls which stand about the place. She wa|^ 
therefore, accompanying him whilst he was ascending his 
CatvaryJ From that moment Raskolnikoff acquired the 
egrtainty that Sonia was his for ever, would follow him any* 
where, even if destiny were to lead him to the end of the 
world. This is the fatal spot He entered the courtyard wjth 
a tolerably firm footstep. The police-office was on the third 
floor. “Before I get there I shall still have time to turn 
back," the youth thought All the while he had# not con- 
fessed — he liked to tell himself that he might change , his 
mind. 

As on the occasion of his first visit, he found the staircase 
covered with filth — made tbuler still by the smells coming from 
the various kitchens opening on every lobby. His legs were 
giving way as he mounted the stairs. For a moment be 
stopped to take breath— -to collect himself— to make ready for 
his interview. “But for what purpose?. Why?" he sudoenly 
asked himself. “As the cup must be emptied, it cannot 
matter how it is takea^ The bitterer the better." Then all at 
once he remembered EUa Petrovitch, Lieutenant Powder. “Is 
that the man I have to see? Might I not see somebody else 
— Nicodemus Thomich fot instance ? Supposing I were to go 
instead to the home of the superintendent of police 'gnd tell 
him everything in a private hoovermtion? No, no I I will 
ten it to Powder; it will be over all the sooner." With a 
shudder, with scarcely any , self-control left, Raskolnikoff 
opened the door of the soperiDtendenfs office. On this 
occarion, be onlyHaw in the outer room a porter and a laboui^ 
ing mdh. The constable did not even heed him. Raskolni- 
koff DOW entered into the inoer-iooro, where two clerks were 
Imqr. Zametoff and Nkodmntis Thomich were both absent 
“Are they all oiit?"aske4 the visitor, addressing one of the 
derks. 

“Whom do you want? ** 
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^*A-a*ah! without hearing ^is words — without Bering hb 
(ac^ I guessed the presence of a Russian--as somebody 
relates in some story or other— At your servicer' suddenly 
ex(:laimed a well-known voice. Raskolnikoff started. He was 
face to face with Powder, who had just left an inner room. 
“Fate wills it— how can he* have got here ?" thought the 
youth. *'You visiting us? What's up?** exclaimed Elia 
Petrovitch, who seemed in a very good temper, and even 
somewhat merry. “If you have called on business, you are 
too early. It is quite by accident I am here. But, pray, in 

what can I I must really say that I What? What 

do you ? Excuse me '* « 

“ Raakolnikoflf." 

“Of course! Raskolnikoff! You surely do not nm away 
witii the idea I can have forgotten you ? ^ray do not, on any 

account, think roe so Rodion— Ro—R — Rodionitefa, I 

think?" r 

“^Rodion Romanitch.** 

“Yes, yes, yesl Rodion Roroanitch— Romanitch I I had 
It on the tip of my tongue. I must confess that 1 sincerely 
r/;gret the way in which we treated /ou when— But 1 had 
things explained later on: 1 discovered you were a young 
writer— a real savant^ I was told. I knew, of cours^ that you 
intended to go in for literature. Bless me I where is the man 
of letters — the pundit, who in bis early days has not lived 
more or less loosely ? Both my wife and I adore books, but, 
Qs for my wife, it is quite a passion I She dotes on literature 
and artl With the exception of birth, everything else can be 
gA by talent, knowledge, intellect, and genius! What, for 
instance, is a hat? A hat is like a cake — I can always buy 
' one at ^immermano's ; but, as to what there is under the hat, 
that is a thing which can't be bought 1 I ought to say that I 
even intended to call ^Sn you with a view to apology sibd 
explanation; but I thought perluq>s you— Still, I am, for- 
getting to ask you why I am favoured with this liatt It 

T _ 1 ^ 




-Yes, mj mother and sist^.” , 

“I here eren had the honour and pleaaure of meetiqg jroor 
sistei^she is ae charming af she is weU-bred. Now, r^y,» 1 
sincerely deidore that altercatiop of ours on that special 
occasion. As to fhe various conjectures that were baited 
with tefereufe to your sudden disappeanno^ their apparent 
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6!fdMMd bu long been rosmnised. I can folly nndentod 
your indignation on the subjcSt. And, now that y^or fat Lily 
if living in St. Petersborgi ybu are perhaps going to change 
your quarters ?" • 

*‘Nog not for the present. I called to — ^in lactg I thought I 
should see ZametolT.** * s 

"Yes, 1 remember. You were rather intimate with him; at 
all events, so 1 have heard. Well, Zametoff is no longer 
engaged here. Yes, we have lost Alexander Gregortevitch I 
He left yesterday, and 1 am sorry that, previous to leaving, 
there was an interchange of hard words between him and some 
of us. He is a little inconsistent monk^, that’s what he is. 
At first he was rather a promising kind of fellow, but he has 
been foolish enough to take up with some of our gay dogs, ig!id 
he has got the idea that he is to pass this and that examitia&on, 
just for the show of the thin^ and to be considered a man 
knowing a thing or twa Mind, 1 don't compare 2^iigetoff with 
you, you understand, nor with your friend Mr. Raaoumik^in ; 
for men of your stamp have gone in for scientific studies 
seriously, and reverses do not affect you particularly. The 
pleasures of life have no Idnd of hold on men like you ; yougi 
is the austere, ascetic, monkish life of the boolc^man. As long 
as you have a book, a pen behind your ear, and some scientii^ 
inquiry to make, you have all you want. Even 1, you must 
know, up to a certain point—— By-the*by, have you read 
Ijvingston’s Correspondence?" 

"No," 

"Well, I have. I notice, by*the-way, that the number of 
Nihilists has greatly increased — which ta not to be wondef^d 
at in such timet as these. Between ourselves you arc no 
Nihilist, I suppose? Answer me frankly, quite frankly j" 

" N— o." 

** You may be quite as frank with An as you would be with 
yourself! As for the service^ that is quite another things 1 
suptmae you thought I was going to say friendships but you 
are mistaken these. Not friendship, but the feelings of a mad 
and dlisen, feelings of humanity of love for the Almighty. 
I mif bo 00 oflki^ cfcrsoi^e^ a m-tapist : I am none the less, 
hgwever, a man and a dtisM Ym were talking just now of 
ZametoA Wdl, Zameiofi, I must tell you, is a young man 
vjffao foea in far Fiench alyle, srtio d^ the in shady 
Imlitiei when ba baa baen drfadting an extra fjsm of wine. 
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No]^ 70U know what he is. 1 may have been rather hard on 
him, but, \S iny indignation did <&rry me a little too far, 1 acted 
from high motives — zeal for the food of the service. Besides, 
1 hpld a high position, and have a social importance I I am, 
in addition, a married man with children. 1 do my duty as a 
man and citizen, whereas he-^what is he? allow me to ask 
you. I am speaking to you as a man blessed with education. 
Why, do you know, mtdwives have increased almost beyond 
calculation ? 

Raskolnikoff looked at the lieutenant with some confusion. 
Elia Petrovitch's remarks (he had evidently just been dining) 
struck the young man’s ears as so many empty sounds. And 
yet he understm>d a word here and there. He once more 



I am talking about those young women who have their hair 
cut Titus^shion,’* continued the inexhaustible Elia Petrovitch. 
** 1 pall them midwives, and I rather consider the name a good 
one. Hah 1 ha ! Why, they attend lectures on medicine, and 
study anatomy 1 Now, do you think, if I were taken ill, that I 
should allow myself to be treated ^y a young lady? Hahl 
hah ! Elia Petrovitch began to laugh, well satished with his 
titwn wit 1 can understand the love of learning, but surely 
people can learn without going to extremes? What occasion 
is there for insolence? Why insult persons of rank, as that 
good for-nothing ZaroctofT docs? Why should he insult iqe, 
1 should like to know? Another nfania which it making 
terrible headway is suicide. A man squanders every penny be 
pSisesses, and lulls himself there and then ! Even quite young 
, girls, striplings, and greybeards put an end to their lives! Why, 
' just noyr we have heard of a gentleman, who has settled Here 
quite lately, having done so. 1 say, Nil Paiilttch ! Nil Pauiitch 1 
What was the name of iHat gentleman who blew his brains out 
this morning in the Peterburgskaia?*’ 

^^Svidrigailofr," answorecLaome one, in a husky va|^, from 
Ihe next room. « 

Raskolnikoff shuddered. ^ ^Svidrigailoff! Svidrigaik>ff has 
blown his brains out?'^ he exclaimed. * 

** What 1 did you know htm?** • 

** I did. He arrived here som^ short time ago.* 

** He did, you are quite right ; be had lost his wife. 
fiict is, the fi^ow was a rake. He killed himself with ajrevolvei^ 
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under peculiarly ofiertsivc circumstances. They found on his 
liody a pockelbook, in which lie had written : * 1 dif in poises-, 
sioii of all my mental facilities; let no onCi tliereforci be 
accused of iny death.' I'hey say the man was wealthy. JBut 
how is it you know him ? ” 

** 1 — my sister had been a gSveraess in his family.'* • 

** Bah ! bah ! Then, perhaps you may be able to let us know 
somethin^' alx>ut him. Had you any idea of his intention?” 

saw him yesterday — he was drinking — but I never 
suspected anything.” Raskolnikoff fell a load on his chest. 

You seem to me to be getting pale again. The atmosphere 

Cif this room is very stifling ” 

*'Ycs, it is time 1 should l>e gone,” stammered the visitor. 
•‘Excuse me for having disturbed you.” ^ 

“ Nonsense ! I am always at your orders. You have cdused 
me real pleasure, and I am delighted to have the opportunity 

of declaring ” Saying which, Elia Pctrovitch hpld out his 

hand to the young man. ^ 

“ I only wished — 1 wanted to tell ZametoiT ” 

I quite understand — quite — charmed to have seen vc^ I ” 
“Enchanted, 1 am sifret Au said Ra.skomikpff 

with a smile. 

He staggered out. His head was giddy. He could hardly * 
stand upright, and, going downstairs, he was obliged to clutch 
the wall to save himself from falling. It struck him that a 
porter, who was going^ to the poUce-ofhee, touched him whilst 
(lassing ; that a dog was barking somewhere on the first floor, 
and that a woman was shouting out to silence the animal. 
Having got down the stairs, he entered the yard. Standftig, 
not far from the door, he saw Sonia, pale as death, watchiw 
him with a singular look. He stopped opposite her. ,The gin 
was beating her hands together; her countenance expresi^ 
tfie utmost despair. At the sight^Raskolnikoff smiled — but 
sugh a smile I A moment afterwards he had gone back tn the 
police-office. Elia Petrovitch was in the act of ransacking 
some papers. Before him stood the same moujik who jdit 
fiow,*on ascending;, the stairs,«bad come into contact with 
RaskolnikofiT. 

• “ Ah 1 There you are again Have you forgotten some- 
tfung ? But what is the matter with you ? ” 

• With pale lips and fixed gaze^ Raskolnkjcoff slowly advanced 
towards Elia Petrovitch, Resting his head qpon the table 
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behind which the lieutenant seated, he wished to speak, 
but ^uld 9nl7 give vent to a few unintelligible sounds. 

** You are in pain, a chair I Vfky sit down ! Some water ! ” 
l^koliiikoff allowed himself to sink on the chair that was 
offered him, but he could not uke his eyes off Elia Petrovitch, 
whose face expressed a very* unpleasant surprise. For a 
moment both men looked at one another in silence. Water 
was brought I 

It was I " commenced Raskolnikoff. 

••Drink,” 

With a movement of his hand the young man pushed aside 
the glass which was offered him ; then, in a low-toned but dis» 
tinct voice he made, with several interruptions, the following 
statement 

••// was I who killed^ with a kaUhst^ tkf. old Moneylender and 
her sister^ Elizabeth^ and robbery was my mofwe" 

Elia Petw>vitcli called for assistance. People rushed in from 
varioips directions. Raskolnikoff repeated his confession. 



EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Siberia I On the banks of a broad stands a town, 

one of the administrative centres of Russia ; in the town is a 
fortress, in the fortress a prison. In the prison Rodion Ru]|eoI< 
nikoff had lain for nine months, a transported convict or the 
second class. A year and a half had passed since the com- 
mission of the crime. « 

Justice took its course with him without much diffi^ylty. 
The criminal fairly and clearly maintained his confession, with- 
out in any way confusing himself as to details or extenuating 
'any circumstance. NeitbTer did he mutilate any fact, nor spvc 
the roost minute detail. He recounted every incident of the 
crime, and cleared up the mystery of the pledge (the litde * 
package of wood and iron) which he showed to the woman ; 
explained his taking of the old woman's keys, described their 
shape, and the trunk with its contents, and even enumerated 
some of the particular articles, and, finally, explained the 
murder of Elizabeth — up to that moment a profound enigma ; 
further, Koch's coming and knocking at the door, his btTng 
followed by the student, their conversation ; then how he, the^ 
criminal, went downstairs, and, hearing the noise |pade by* 
Mikolka and Dmitri^ crept ihto the^ empty room. Finally, in 
filll confirmation of all he said, K^kolnikofif desaibed the 
ex|ct court and gate mliere, lyiderneatb a stone, he had hidden 
the jewellery and purse. Thesa were duly found. In one 
word, the thing Became clear. The examining magistrate ai&l 
were greatly ^tonished he should have concealed 
the things, instead of profiting by them ; but, above all, that 
be pve DO particulars of the articles taken, and could not even 
fiiniisb the number. It ws^ quite incomprehensible to them 
that be had never opened the purse, and ttiat be did not know 
bow much it contained seemed very improbably its contents 
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consisted of three hundred and seirenty roubles in notes, and a 
-few^coppei; pieces ; the notes were Tcry much damaged, as may 
be imagined. * 

Xhey expended a long time in trying to discover the prisoner’s 
motive in concealing this knowledge from them, whilst, in all 
other facts of the case, he o^nly and readily avowed the 
truth. It was inexplicable that in this particular instance the 
accused should lie. In the end a few (especially among the 
psychologists) admitted the feasibility of his assertion that he 
knew nothing of the contents of the purse by admitting the 
conclusion that the crime had been committed under the in> 
fluence of monomania, impelling the accused, without at>y 
primary or ulterior motive, to murder and theft. This fitted in 
ver/ well with the latest theory of temporary insanity, as the 
explanation of most crimes, which was much in voy;ue. Be- 
sides, there were many witnesses to testify to Raskolnikoff's 
hypochondrical condition — among others the doctor (ZosimofT), 
somf old acquaintances, his landlady, and Nastasin, whose 
evidence strongly supported the idea that Raskolnikov's case 
was not that of ordinary murder and theft. Unfortunately for 
tbe theorists, the culprit refused to tzfke up this line of defence' 
—in fact, made hardly any defence whatever. Upon being 
* called upon to declare the motives of his crime, he replied 
bluntly and curtly that the cause of all was his wretched con- 
dition, his misery and helplessness, and his desire to secure, at 
least, the means of starting on his career. For this purpose 
he had calculated upon 3,000 roubles, as proceeds of the 
robbery. Asked why he denounced himself, he replied that 
he^ad repented. 

However, even taking these facts into consideration, the sen* 
*tence w^s more fttvourable than could have been expected, and 
the leniency, of the judges seedbed to influenced by the 
absence of defence on tlm culprit's part, and his evident desiVe 
to make no extenuation of his, crimes. Furthermore, emy 
strange circumstance of the deed was taken into accountJ»Tbe 
iftness and poverty of the murderer were ndt subject to any 
doubt. As he did not profit by his act,^the court suffused 
either that he was immediately stricken with remorse, or that 
his mind was unhinged at thf time of the crime. The murder 
of Elizabeth even contributed iq his favour, to a certain 
degree. A man i:ommit two murders, and at the same 
lime 10 forget that thei door is wide open t Finally, •bb de» 
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nundatfon of himself it the •very time when Mikolka’s con* 
fessioo so complicated matters that suspicion was enflrely, 
diverted from the real culprit (Porphyrius Petr6vitch kep^ • 
his word) All this helped to mitigate the punishment 
Furthermore, several circumstances, strongly favourabll to 
the accused, were brought tcf light during the course ol^ the 
trial His co-student, Razoumikhin, deposed, and proved, 
that daring Raskolnikoft’s stay at the University he con- 
siderably assisted, out of his own poor and inadequate means, ^ 
a sick and consumptive comrade, indeed almost keeping him 
entirely for six months. When the latter died, Raskolnikoff 
jivent to the old and infirm father (whom his son had supported 
since he was thirteen years of age), and finally succeeded in 
placing him in an asylum ; and, upon his death, also decently 
^ied him. His former landlady, the mother of RaskolnMfoff's 
deceased sweetheart— the widow Zarniuin— testified to his 
extreme bravery upon the occasion of a fire ne^r the dwel- . 
ling, when Raskolnikoff, at the peril of his life, succeeded in « 
extricating two children from the flamea These fact# were 
duly corroborated by other and independent witnesses. Briefly, ^ 
' the court, influenced by these facts, his confession, and previous 
good character, sentenced him to eight years’ bard labour, tVith ’ 
transportation to Siberia. , • 

During the course of the trial, Raskolnikoff’s mother became 
very ill Dounia and Razoumikhin found it advisable to 
•remove their residence from St "Petersburg, and the latter 
chose a town upon the railway, a little distance from the city 
only, so that he was able to follow closely all the details of the 
case, and at the same time to enjoy the company of Euwodia* 
Romanovna. This illness of Pulcheria Romanovna was rather 
peculiar, and of a nervous character, accompanied by halle-* 
cinations. Dounia, upon returning from her lasif interview 
Vith her brother, ft^nd her roother*gxcited and delirious. The 
same evening, conferring with RazouniHchin, they agree^} how 
to meet the inquiries of the mother, and invented tales to 
explain the absence of Raskolnikoff— bow hf^had gone upon a 
mission to a distant land upon the borders of Russia, a mission 
which would prdcure him Sotb money and repute. But 
• Pulcheria never asked after her son— on the contrary, she 
herself met them with a complete history of Raskolnikoff’s 
• sikktea departure. She delated to them, with tearsi how he , 
had4aken his farewell; at the same |ime she hinted that she 
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knew of very serioui and secret drcumstanc^ which it was 
oectssary to keep unmentioned^ as Raskoloikoff had many 
'powerful ehemiea She assured Aem that he would ultimately 
become a man of mark in the State, and mentioned the artkle 
as tf {Woof of his great talents. 

This article she read unceastn^ly, at times aloud, and almost 
slept with it. Dounia and Kasoumikhin became at last very 
much alarmed at her.{>eculiaritie^ and es{>ecially at her omis- 
siona For instance, now she did not even complain of her 
son’s silence, whilst formerly, living in her quiet village, her 
one hope and one joy was to receive a letter from her Gloved 
child. This last circumstance^ so inexplicable, was very alarm^ 
ing to Douni;^ and led her to believe that her mother knew of 
some evil which had befallen him, and dreaded the question 
for <ficar of learning something even worse. In any case, 
Dounia saw that her mother’s condition was very critical 

Twice it happened that the mother directed the conversation 
in such a iilfaniier that it was impossible to reply without men- 
tioniag the whereabouts of her son, and on Dounia’s answers, 
which were necessarily equivocal and unsatisfactory, she fell 
into a deep melancholy. Dounia saw at last how difficult it was 
to^nvont, and decided to keep silent upon the matter entirely 
• — jt became, however, more and more apparent that Pulcheria 
suspected the worst. Dounia remembered, from the words of 
Raskolnikoff. that her mother had heard her sp^k in her sleep 
during the nf|;ht which fallowed the interview with SvidrigatloffiL 
After days of o'ostinate silence, she would become hysterical 
and talk loudly and incessantly of her son, his ho{>ea, and hts 
% futum* Hjr fancies were at times very strange. They tried 
to divert her, but she saw their object clearly, and only 
* talked on. 

The sentence was pronounced about five months after ibe 
confession to Elia Petrojitch. Raaoumilhin visited him id 
gaol jis soon as possible; Sonia also. At last cam(r^ 
transportation. Dounia declared *her conviction, along with 
Rasoumikhin, that the adieu was not for eves. The latter’l 
head was full of projects for the future, involving their eiilf|^- 
tion to Siberia in three or four*years, whercf the soil was mb, 
and mnting only labour and a little capital to yield a 
hood ; and, in fact, to setUtf’ in the very town where 
kolnikoft would be, and commence i new career. All wept on 
taking leave* Raskoluikoff during the last few days was very 
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much preoccupied, spoke of mother, and was much 
corned about her. When he was informed of hf^r critical 
condition, be became very gloomy. With Sonia he wat 
specially uncommunicative and distant Sonia, with the aic^of 
the money given by SvidrigaHoff, had already arranged to 
accompany the batch of prisoners with whom he was to •be 
despatched She had never mentioned a word of her in* 
tentioo to KaskoUiikoff, but both knew it would be so. At the 
last moment he wore a strange smile when listening to the 
ardent assurances of his sister and Razoumikhin with regard to 
the bright future which would open before them when he re* 
^t^rned from hard labour. He foresaw the certainty of his 
"mother’s death. He and Sonia at last set off. 

Two months after, Razoumikhin married Dounia. 
nuptials were sad and quiet Among the invited guests were 
Porphyrius Petrovitch and Zosimoff. For a long time Kazou* 
mikhin’s character had been growing firmer and more decided. 
Dounia believed blindly that this improvement was permaqgnt, 
and ^ that he would catry out all his resolutions. He com* 
menced by re-entering the University to finish his course, 
^he two elaborated incesAnily the plans they had formed tp 
emigrate to Siberia within four or five years. Until then, they 
relied upon Sonia. • 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna joyfully blessed her daui^hter’s 
union with Razoumikhin, but after the marriage tbe relapsed 
still more into her gloomy condition. Razoumikhin trm to 
rouse her by telling her the story of RaskolnikofTs gallant 
conduct at the fire. The recital enraptured her. She could 
do nothing but talk of it and enter into conversation abdut 
it to perfect strangers, in the streets, shops, and , carriages 
(although Dour.iri was always with her). Dounia hardly knew 
how to restrain her, and went *in fear of coming across some- 
body who might knofr of his crime knd fate, and mention it 
to her mother. Pulcheria n|anaged to learn the addres# of 
tbe tr;o children, and wanted to set out at once to visit them. 

At last her condition reached its utmost limits. She theif 
gave #ay to floods^ of tears, ^pd became delirious. One 
morning, she announced positively that Rodion’s return was 
atdiaad and declared that be ha 4 promised to be back again 
after nine months. She at opce set about arranging her rooms, 
{gdisbiui tbe fiyirniture, scoured the fioofS,,luid hung up new 
cunams^etc. Dounia was disquietedg but said potting and 
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hupoured her mother by assuring her. After an alarnimg 
day, passed in foolish imagining and stupid freaks, Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna broke down entirely, and next morning wns in a 
high state of fever; in a fortnight she died. During the 
delirium, she spoke words which left no doubt that she knew 
more of the fearful fate of her son than Dounia and her 
husband were aware of. 

Raskolnikoff did not learn for a long time the death of his 
mother, although the mode of a regular correspondence had 
been arranged through Sonia. Every month a letter came to 
Raxoumikhin, and equally regular ones went to Siberia. The 
letters of Sonia at first appeared to Dounia and Razoumikhin^« 
dry and unsatisfactory, but afterwards they came to understand 
th^ the letters could not be better, as they always contained 
the most complete statement of the condition of their unhappy 
brother. Sonia described very simply and clearly the every- 
day realities and surroundings of Kabkolnikoffs life. She did 
no^ speak of her own self, her own hopes, her feelings, her 
future, and instead of giving her own impressions of the 
prisoner, she contented herself with ^chronicling his own words. 
She related what questions he had asked, the desires expressecC 
and finally reported the state of his health. 

* But little consolation could Dounia or her husband draw from 
these communications, especially at first. Sonia reported his 
state as always sombre and taciturn ; when she told him the 
latest news from St. Petersburg, he cave no attention, and 
even upon her announcing the death of Itis mother, which, no 
d^ubt, he anticipated, he showed no signs of emotion. He 
s^med to comprehend his situation thoroughly, and mani* 
fested no astonishment at anything in a life so different from 
his foriner one. His health was satisfaclory. He performed 
his duties without repugnance. *To his ijpod he was indifferent, 
but, excepting on feast-days and holidays, this was so bad 
ha Accepted some money from Sonia to procure him some, tea. . 
Any further attention he rekised to accept, and told Soma that 
they only vexed him. In prison, she furthef wrote, he lived in 
common with the rest, and slept uppn a felt ru^. He 
coold obtain advantages and privileges, but made no effort 
to do so, simply through apathy and indifference to his 
fate. Sonia confessed that at fiqit, fiir from viewing her with 
pleasure, Raskolnikoff showed a decided aversion and even 
mdeneas toisards her. Later oc^ these interviews were timrted 
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by him as a simple matter of bourse. On feastnia^’s they |aw 
each other at the porter’s gate or in the giiard-hou%e;, when a 
prisoner was brought out to slhy one wishing for an interview, 
but on ordinary days she saw him at his work in the brjpk* 
fields or sheds near the river. 

As reiranied herself, Sonia informed them that she employed 
herself in sewing, and, as there was hardly a dressmaker in the 
place, she was almost indispensable. What she did not tell, 
was that, tlianks to her, he had obtained the good graces of 
the authorities, who had lightened his work, etc. At last, there 
arrived the news (Dounia had detected some alarm in Sonia's 
Matter letters) that he had hardly spoken for many days, and 
looked very ill, 'rhe next hotter quickly reported that he had 
fallen dangerously ill, and was lying in the prison hos[dtal 


CHAPTER IT. ^ 

Hk wns YA a v<^ry long time, but it was not the pri'^on life, 
^thc iai)i,n}r, ia ; •' r shaven head lliat brouglu him loy. 

Oh, what did any of these signify? One thing, he was glad of 
his work. 'I'lred out, {>!}ystcdly, he could at least hope fer 
some hours of restful sleep. The thin cabbage soup, with the 
cockroaches floatipg in it, what did it matter? Had he not 
been glad to have even tliat when he was a slud<nt? His 
clothes were warm anU suited to his life. As for his fetters, 
he never felt them. And before whom was be to blush for his 
cropj>ed head ? Before Sonia? Sonia feared him. 

But what? He was ashamed before Sonia; he £ejt he had 
acted contemptibly towards her. Thus his shame Vjnsc not 
from his hair and cf^tns : hil pride was bitterly wounded — in 
fact, he was ill from wounded pride* How happy he would 
ba^e been to reproach himsplf; then he could Inve endured 
everything — even the shame and dishonour. But, ahhough he 
severely examined himself, he failed to find any spectatty 
dreadTul cause in past life, ei^cept a silly err&r, which might 
have happened to any man. What principally humiliated 
Mm was that he, Raskolnikofl^ shqptd be so utterly lost through 
an error, the conscquences/)f which he must submit to if be 
^wished for a moment of calmness. , 

jtei atmlcss anxiety in the present — a continual sacrifice — by 
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Mrhich DOthing could be acquired in the future* Tbi< me wfatt 
. waf left him on earth. And' after eight jears he would 
be only tfiixty-two 1 Vain idea, eo think be could oommenoe 
life anew. For what object? What atm in life? Live to 
exftt ? But, in old times, he wae ready a thousand times to 
givp up his existence for an idel, for a hope— a phantom, even. 
He was always insatiable. Perhaps the influence of bis desires 
made him believe that he was a man to whom more was re- 
vealed than to any other, and, therefore, more was permitted. 
Still, had destiny only given him the faculty of repentance— 
the burning regret whi^ crushes the heart and drives away 
sleep— repentance, whose torments drive to the noose or rivtf 
—oh, he would have rejoiced. Sorrow, tears, that would be 
life. But he did not repent of his deeds. One thing, he might 
hate lashed himself with his foolishness — and that most stupid 
action of his which had led him to prison — as he had always 
done. Byt now in the quiet of his prison, he again reflected 
upon his past conduct, and did not And it so foolish and ugly 
as if appeared to him in that fatal time — the past 

How,'* thought he, **were my thoughts more stupid than 
other thoughts or ideas which have agisted since the world was' 
nSade ? It is only necessary to look upon the deed from a broad 
view, without prejudice, and free from all influences of the day. 
My idea will then not appear so strange. Oh, you twopenny- 
halfpenny philosophers and wise men ! why do you stop half- 
way? And why does my behaviour appear so guilty?*’ hp 
continued to himself. Because it is a crime ? What does the 
word crime mean ? My conscience is easy. My act was, de- 
cidedly, unlawful. I certainly broke the letter of the law, and 
shed blood. Well, let the letter of the law take my head, tbafs 
•alL Undoubtedly, many benefactors of humanity, who have 
not inhdlited power, but have attained to it; should have been 
punished for the very ^t of their ste^ft; but these people 
prevailed, and are justifled, whilst I have not known how to 
shape my steps; coosequeq^tly, 1 was wrong in makir% the» 
attempt* • 

He owned to one fault onlv — his feebleness in confesdng; 
he SttflTered from the thought Why did He not kill himself? 
Why, when choosing between the river and confession, had hp 
piemrred the latter? Was*tbe desire to live so dtfficidl to 
conquer? Did Svidrigai1off,,who teared death, surmotml iti^ 
He tormented himsdf with this question, and c^d oo(ttiidei>» 
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•tend tlwt his decisk» against ^idde aroae from a prcMntiment 
of future resniredion and a new life. He attributed it, rattfo, 
to a weakness in his character He looked upon hu convict 
companions, and marvelied to see how they all loved life — hgw 
they prised life. It appeared to him it waa prized more in 
prison than in liberty. What pains and tortures would qM 
these miserable creatures endure 1 Looking farther, he die- 
covered much more inexplicable. 

In the prison many things escaped him. He lived, as it 
were, with lowered eyes; he recognized nothing. But, after a 
time, he commence^ involuntarily, to receive iinpressions. 
flpe thing he remarked was the impassable abyss which existed 
between him and the other conmets. They were as different 
nations, and they looked upon one another with distrust, and 
erndent hostility. Independent of the ordittary criminals, tififtw 
were to be found within the prison a number of Polish political 
offenders. These looked upon the others as brgtes, and 
despised them from head to foot But Raskoinikoff could not 
so regard them. He clearly saw that some of these insignifl&nt 
creatures were far more intel%eiit than the Poles themselves. 
'’Among the Russians were’an officer and two seminarists, whp 
loathed the canaille of the prison. Raskoinikoff saw this error, 
too. As for himself, he was not liked, and was avoided by alk 
He even came to be hated. Why 7 He knew not Many, 
far guiltier than he, despised him, laughed at him, and derided 
hes crime 

** You are a gentlemkn,” they would say to him. " It was 
not a very gentlemanly act to kilt with a hatchet.” 

On one occasion he went with the others to church. Hufw 
it happened he knew not, but suddenly bis comi^nions fell 
upon him, aixl assailed him vrith fu^. ** Impichis man I * 
ym do not believe hi GodI* they cried. **Wo mhst kill 

& had never spoken to ^tem of belief in God, but they 
wisned to kill him as an atheist. He did not reply. One 
prisoner was aboit to rush upon him, Raskoinikoff awaited him 
calmlf and aitently, not a line of ^fime trembled. The escort 
had Jutt dme to thtdw himself betwemi them, and bloodshed 
wws avoided. 

Aaedier ddng Mrud! hin^: why did they all adore Sonia? 
She never seemed to irigratiate hoself with.them, indeed, 
raMp^nsat h e r ■ eoB s etiroes when die canm to sm him liar a 
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moment while at work. How<Jfer, they all knew her, and her 
. bislory, hpw she had follow^ him; they knew how she lived, 
where she lived. She never ghvc them money nor showed 
special favours to any one. Once only, at Christmas, she dis* 
triouted amongst them white rolls and cakes. But, little by 
little, between them and Sonia, *an intimacy became established. 
She wrote letters for them to their friends and relations, and 
took them to the post. When friends arrived, it was upon the 
recommendations of the prisoners, that the former placed in 
Sonia's hands, little parcels and even money. The wives and 
sweethearts knew her and went to her. When she appeared 
where they were at work, all took o.T their hats and maj}p^ 
a bow. “Little mother, Sophia Semenovn^ thou art our 
mpthcr, tender and compassionate,” these churlish and branded 
fdons said to her. She smiled in return; they loved even to 
see her walk, and turned to look upon her as she passed by. 
They praised her for being so little, and knew not what not to 
pnuse her for. They even went to her with their ailments. 

Raskolnikoff lay ill in the bospi^l during all the latter part of 
Lent and Eastertide. , Hliilst rettiitring to health, he called to 
Qiind the dreams wblith he had dtirihg the period of delirium.* 
The whole world was desoliMd by an unknown and terrible 
plague, which, coming from the interior of Asia, spread over 
all countries; all perished except a few elect. Parasites of a 
new character, microscopical beings fixed their home in the 
human body. But these animalculm were breathing creatures, 
endued with intellect and will. Persorik affected became im- 
mediately mad. But, strange to say, the stricken were, at the 
ffHu, time, imbued with a strong sense of their own good 
judgment, never did they believe themselves so strongly en- 
'dowed with wisdom and intellectual vigour or sdentUk 
conclusions and moral perception so comet as now. Wbide 
villages and towns, the flhtire populatiotr became tainted, and , 
loftK ihwir reason. They were ii}capable of understandiM me 
another, because each bdigved lumself the soie possenor rf 
femth, and looking upon his unenlightened neighbours, beat his 
breast, threw up his arms and wept. Ttey could nopagrae 
upon any point, knew not wmit to consiBer evil, what good, 
and they fell upon one lyaothet in anger and killed, thpy 
fiarBied great armies, but, once in jnotipn, tbqr tore eai^ tthcr 

^ETthe to«tP*fbe* alarm was great, meetings were caH e i^ ’biit 
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for what and by whom, none«knew. The commonest tnde 
was abandoned, because everybody bad his own idea as to 4be 
mode of pursuing it, but no tvso agreed AgricuUurd was also 
abandoned. People gathered together to crowds, agreed upon 
a common action, swearing never to abandon one anotlieft 
then immediately rushed to soidething else, forgot their agree* 
ment, and ended in rushing upon and murdering each ot^er. 
Incendiarism was rife everywhere and famine set in. Every* 
thing perished The pestilence raged more and more^ Of the 
whole world only a few remained; these were the pure and 
elect, predestined to found a new race, to inaugurate the new 
life, and purify the earth ; but the chosen were not recognized. 
"TSbnc knew their voices or heard their words. 

This nonsensical dream, so weird and horrifying, lingered so 
strongly in his recollection, that he could hardly realize it oi^s 
only a dream. It was now the second week after Easter, the 
days were clear and bright, and they opened the iron-baned 
snndows of the prison for the first time. During his Idhg illness, 
Sonia was able to see him but twice. The prison rules ^ere 
stringent, and it was difficult to obtain a permit. But she often 
*^ctme to the prison doo», principally towards evening, and 
' stood under the hospiul window# for a short time. Ode 
evening, when almost convalescOtit, be rose after sleep, and 
suddenly went to the window, and there, at the prison gate, 
beheld Sonia. Something pierced him to the heart, he 
trembled and quickly withdrew from the window. The follow- 
ing day, Sonia did not appear, nor next evening either. He 
noticed that he awaited her appearance impatience. 
At last came his discharge from the hospital Retuming^to 
prison, he learned that Sonia was ill, and confined to the 
house. * ) 

He was much distressed, and sent to inquire after her. He 
quickly discovered lhat her illness .was not dangerous. On 
learning, on her part, that he was concerned about lier, Spnia 
sdibUed a note in pencil to him, that she was only suffering 
frm a chill, and that she would iboo, very soon come to sqe 
hhu «at bis work. When he read this letter his heart beat 
The day was again bright and ^nial In the early morning, 
fboot he was sent to work by the side of the rive^ where 
wave arranged sheds for the prd^tion of alabaster*. Only 
Jtoe workmes were sent Ibere. One of the prisoDei% irith 
the gnnrfi* returned to the prison for siftne tools; the other 
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entend Uie shed to prepare the*fiiee. Raskolnikoff ireat dowii 
fo-lbe weter-side, and, fitting ddwn upon a Ipg, sat gasiq; iqMW 
the nide ind sballow river. Form hia position he eosiM vMer 
the immense steppes, and iar ofl^ almost imperceptftile^ he 
eo61d detect the olack points of the tents of nomads. llteM 
wsf liberty, and other people n6t resembling those here ; dMee 
tithe itself bad stood still, and had not moved since the dhje 
of Abraham and his flodul Raskolnikoff sat looking, inh 
movable; he fell into a reverie, and thought of nothing, bat he 
felt agitated. 

Suddoiljp he* found himself with Sonia ; she had come up to 
him silently, and sat by bis side. It was still very early, aq^, 
the morning air was not yet softened by the sun. Her fisee" 
still bore traces of illness, and was very pale and wan. She 
(dAmed up at him affably, and timidly extended her band, M 
of old. She always proffered her hand in a timid farititm, aa 
if doubtful whether it would be taken. But now be seized it 
with rapture^ and rapidly looked up in her fice. Not a word 
waApoken, and her eyes sou^t the ground. They were Hone. 
How it happened he knew not, but a strong impulse came upon 
him, and he threw himsHf at her kndba He wept and dutdied^ 
hkr. At first she became dreadfully frightened, and her fhoe 
vya pale as death. She rose, and, in agitation, looked upon 
him. But one glance show^ her all, for in her eyes shone 
Ineffable happiness. She clearly saw, and did not doubt, that 
he loved her — loved her — at last I • 

They tried to qwk, but could not, and tears stood in their 
eyes. They were wth pale and ill, but in those white and worn 
faees already beamed the dawn of a restored future, and fiffl 
resonection to a new life. Love and affection rose upon tfaesk; 
'the heart of one held within it an eterml store of light and kMa 
for the Beart of die other. Tbey resolved to wait, and have 
patience For him there*still remained leven years of OMidi 
paiivand suffering, but so mudi hapinness! He sras fjwadl. 
He knew it, and was conmous* fully of hia renewed wemf. 
And she— she was part of his life I • 

The evening of that day came, and RaskolnScoff 
thought of her. His feUow-Amricts seeiBed to Imve lootsid 
Idiidv upon him durim the day. He qioke to them; and 1mm. 
iwi B ail dieerfiilly. He thc^ht of tiris ehaiMe; and ttML 
wfeSlinall wiUnotr drtngel** lb tecoljaet^ how hi |Mi4 
mated mi; but theifh memories hardly troubled hoc. HakidW' 
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the unending affection which^iiad ended all her sufferit^ 
Yes ; and what were now all Ih&e ferments of the 1 All^ 
even his sin, and sentence^ andi exile — appeared to him» in the 
first transports, as if they had not occurred or were swe(^ aw^. 
He could not, that evening, bring his thoughts to bear long 
upon anything ; he only felt t £ife — full, real, earnest life, S|g8 
coming, and had driven away his cogitations. Under his 
pillow lay the New Testament. He took it up mechanically. 
The book belonged to Sonia ; it was that same from which she 
had read to him of the raising of Ijizarus. At the commence* 
ment of his confinement he thought that she would pester him 
pjgith religious teaching, and force the book upon him; but, to 
his astonishment, she never *spoke of religion, nor ever 
mentioned the Scriptures. He himself asked for it during Ips 
illness, and she silently laid the book by his side. It fiad 
remained unopened. 

He did not open it now, but one thought burned wj^in him ; 
Her faith, her feelings, may not mine become like them ? Sonia 
waa very agitated during all the day, and at night was ill again. 
But she was so happy that nothing could mar her joy. Seven 
^ears — only seven years f At the commencement of they: 
happiness they were ready to look upon these seven years as 
seven daya Th^ did not know that a new life *is not given 
for nothing; that it has to be paid dearly for, and only acquired 
by much patience and suffering, and great future efforts. 

•But now a new history commences : a story of the gradual 
renewing of a man, of his slow progressive regeneration, and 
change from one world to another — an introduction to the 
hitherto unknown realities of life. This may well form tfie 
theme of a new tale; tlie one we wished to offer ^be, reader is 
coded. 
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